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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE spectre of war which has haunted the Chanceries of 
Europe ever since the German Emperor’s “ pilgrimage of 
passion” to Tangier a year ago has been tem- 
porarily laid by the Algeciras Conference. 
Every one was so delighted at the termination of a disagreeable 
phase of international politics that few stopped to inquire as 
to whether the settlement was likely to secure the double 
object in view, viz., the permanent peace of Europe and 
the “reform” of Morocco. No one can give a very con- 
fident answer to the first question, which lies on the 
knees of the gods, unless it depends on the whims of 
Potsdam. It used to be considered eccentric to regard 
Wilhelm II. as a dangerous man, but the proceedings of the 
Powers at Algeciras show that practically all the Continental 
Governments realise that, as the personification of Pan- 
Germanism, this “impulsive” monarch menaces the liberties 
and independence of other nations, and that the single hope of 
saving Europe from the German maw and of preventing the 
establishment of a Prussian dictatorship stretching from 
Antwerp to Constantinople and from Kronstadt to Gibraltar 
lies in the loyal co-operation of the Concert of Powers interested 
in maintaining the status quo. That this is no exaggerated 
description of German ambition is clear from the angry out- 
burst of a leading Berlin newspaper, the Berliner Tageblatt, 
which has roundly told those whom it may concern “to 
bear in mind... that we Germans, come what may, are 
firmly determined to set the tone on the European Continent, 


or at least in Central Europe.” Is it to be wondered that in the 
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face of such threats, which could be multiplied indefinitely, 
and which are known to reflect the opinions prevailing 
in the very highest quarters in Berlin, that Europe should 
have finally taken alarm, or that Germany should now be 
regarded with open suspicion by every nation in a position to 
pursue an independent policy ? That is the true explanation of 
German isolation at Algeciras, where she received no diplomatic 
support whatsoever except from her Austrian ally, who though 
instinctively distrusting the predominant partner in the Triplice, 
feels constrained to keep her feelings to herself with as good grace 
as possible. Russia, Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, and, 
if we may credit the telegraphic evidence of the German 
Emperor, even Italy, combined in upholding the very moderate 
Moroccan claims of France, and in resisting the preposterous 
pretensions of Germany ; and it was the powerful moral pressure 
exercised by these associated Powers which ultimately brought 
the Berlin Government to that slightly more reasonable frame of 
mind which made agreement possible. Let us hope that the lesson 
of Algeciras will not be wasted. However unpalatable to Lord 
Avebury and the little group of Anglo-Germanising journalists 
who draw their inspiration either from the Wilhelmstrasse or 
from the German Embassy in London, it is a mere truism to 
say that the future of Europe depends on the continued isola- 
tion of Germany, so long as she dreams of destroying her 
neighbours. 


ALTHOUGH the Campbell-Bannerman Government have allowed 
British Imperial problems to become so many pawns in the 
a .__ miserable game of Party, let us _ thankfull 
mle Daiey. ian that so far ri Foreign Policy; “we 
escaped this peril. We do not pretend to be in the secrets of 
the Foreign Office, but it is a matter of common knowledge to 
every one who takes an interest in such matters that Sir Edward 
Grey has confronted the first crisis with which he has had to 
deal since he came to Downing Street with conspicuous capacity 
and conspicuous success. It is easy enough to assume that “ the 
Liberal’Foreign Minister had only to continue Lord Lansdowne’s 
wise policy.” It is one thing to lay down general principles ; it is 
another thing to put them into practice. The composition of 
the present Cabinet excited hopes in Berlin and fears in Paris 
that whatever lip service might be rendered to the Entente 
Cordiale, the British Government might be expected to leave 
France in the lurch whenever it came to business. The 
reptilian Press of the Wilhelmstrasse was assiduous in propa- 
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gating this suggestion, and the French Government felt a 
momentary apprehension. Seeing so complete a reversal of 
British policy in almost every other department, and observing 
that newspapers, like the Westminster Gazette, which were regarded 
abroad as the semi-official mouthpieces of the Radical Govern- 
ment were actually encouraging Germany to seek “ compensa- 
tion” for the Entente Cordiale, and were hinting that she was 
entitled to a port in Morocco, the doubts entertained in Paris 
are intelligible. Had the advice of our thoughtless contem- 
poraries, some of whom had allowed themselves to be practised 
upon by German diplomatists, been heeded at the Foreign 
Office, and had we betrayed our plain duty by relaxing our 
diplomatic support of France or by urging her to make con- 
cessions detrimental to her interests, we should have shattered 
the Entente Cordiale, and should have become ferfide Albion 
for all time. Noone would ever again have trusted the word of a 
British Government and this country would have drifted into that 
position of moral isolation which is at the present moment the 
lot of Germany. Taking the most selfish view, and putting all 
questions of good faith on one side, no one can point to any 
British interest which would have been furthered by any 
wavering on our part. Happily, Sir Edward Grey remained as 
firm as a rock, and was utterly impervious to the sinister 
promptings of his own Press. Though in office, he practised 
what he had preached in Opposition. In his memorable 
utterance in the City of London on the eve of Trafalgar 
Day, the present Foreign Minister expressed his desire to dispel 
the impression abroad that “free Governments, owing to 
the changes of party, cannot have the same trustworthy and 
reliable foreign policy as autocratic Governments.” For his own 
part he was convinced that “the friendship of the people of 
this country is as sure and as well worth having as that of any 
monarch or autocrat Government in the world.” He has since 
redeemed this pledge, by giving unfaltering diplomatic support to 
France at Algeciras, and as the reward for “playing the game” 
British diplomacy enjoyed the advantage of cordially co-operating 
with Russia in the common cause of a friend and ally, and it is 
no reflection on the action of other nations to credit the success 
of the Algeciras Conference to this Anglo-Russian combination. 
Sir Edward Grey’s past public utterances indicate that he 
realises the importance of extending this enfente to other 
European spheres, and it is positively stated in well-informed 
circles abroad that we may look forward to a considerable 
development of Anglo-Russian relations, of which British parti- 
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cipation in the new Russian Loan is regarded as a premonitory 
symptom. France takes the keenest interest in such a rapproche- 
ment and would do all in her power to promote it. 


WHILE the international aspects of the Algeciras Conference 
afford cause for considerable satisfaction, as disclosing that there 
is still a Europe whose will cannot lightly be defied 
by any single Power, however determined or 
powerful, it would be idle to regard the Morocco question as 
finally disposed of. An old chapter has been closed. A new chapter 
is open ; and the future alone can decide as to whether Germany or 
France stands to gain the greater advantage from the compromise 
of Algeciras. The former openly claims to have put a spoke in 
the wheel of the latter by introducing what the North German 
Gazette describes as “the principle of internationalisation” 
into the Shereefian Empire. On the other hand, M. Bourgeois 
—the French Foreign Minister, whose advent to the Quai 
d’Orsay was hailed with demonstrative delight in Berlin, 
and was probably responsible for the German “bluff” over 
Casablanca—declared in the Chamber of Deputies (April 12) 
that French policy in Morocco had preserved its continuity, 
for the Algeciras Conference had simply reconciled certain 
general principles—the Sultan’s sovereignty, the integrity 
of Morocco, and the freedom of international commerce 
—with the special and universally recognised claims of 
France. Under the Acte Générale embodying the agreement 
of Algeciras which, be it remembered, only runs for five years. 
France secures three shares in the State Bank, other Powers 
each obtaining one, whereas Germany stipulated that all should 
share alike. The Bank is, however, to be supervised by four 
foreign censors, of whom one will practically be a member of 
the German Legation at Tangier, who will consider it his duty 
to thwart every French enterprise. On the crucial question 
of the management of the police, honours were more or less 
divided. France has successfully excluded all direct German 
influence, and, with the aid of her allies, she defeated the 
insidious scheme whereby Germany hoped to obtain a footing 
at Casablanca with a view to leasing or seizing a port. On the 
other hand, France has accepted a cumbrous arrangement which 
would place an intolerable strain on the relations of any two 
Powers less friendly than herself and Spain. French officers 
will organise the Moorish police at the four western ports of 
Mogador, Safh, Mazagan, and Rabat; Spain at Tetuan and 
Larache; while Tangier and Casablanca will be under mixed 
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Franco-Spanish jurisdiction. There is, moreover, to be a Swiss 
Inspector-General of the whole force, with somewhat indeter- 
minate powers. Morocco has preserved a sulky silence as 
regards the Convention of Algeciras which requires the ratifica- 
tion of the Sultan. If the Moors are disgusted at their betrayal 
by the German Emperor, that will not prevent them from 
thwarting France in every possible way, though a real regard 
for Moroccan interests should encourage the Maghzen to 
support France. Germany means mischief in Morocco. She 
intends to stir up the Mussulman there as elsewhere. 


THE sequelae of the Conference were dramatic. After an 
exposition of German policy in the Reichstag (April 5), during 
After the which he allowed it plainly to appear that 
ee Germany had contemplated going to war, not 

over Morocco itself, where her interests were 
small, but in order to assert “the prestige of German policy and 
the dignity of the German Empire,” Prince Bilow became 
violently ill while Herr Bebel was addressing the House. He 
has remained in bed ever since. This painful incident evoked 
general foreign sympathy for an over-worked statesman in a 
thankless office, and Englishmen have not been backward in 
expressing their regret. Our readers will be sorry to learn that 
Prince Bilow is very seriously ill, and that he may be compelled 
to relinquish the Chancellorship. It is doubtful whether, in 
any case, he could have remained much longer in a position 
which had become more intolerable every day. The next 
episode was even more important, viz., the retirement, or 
rather the ejection, of Baron von Holstein from the direction of 
the Intelligence or Policy Department of the Berlin Foreign 
Office. This eminent public servant, whose name is barely 
known outside Berlin, has been the deus ex machina of the 
Wilhelmstrasse ever since the summary dismissal of Prince 
Bismarck, of whom he was the most brilliant disciple. He has 
lost his influence through the bungling of a policy for which he 
was not responsible, but of which he had been made the scape- 
goat. He first learnt of his own disgrace from attacks in news- 
papers which he had hitherto inspired. We in this country 
have no reason to like Baron von Holstein, who was an acute 
antagonist of British interests; but base ingratitude always 
excites human sympathy for the victim, and any man inspired 
by a religious devotion to his own country merits the respect 
of patriotic men elsewhere. 
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THE disappearance of Baron von Holstein involves the disloca- 
tion of the Berlin Foreign Office, and the prevailing anarchy 
is believed to be responsible for the following 
Another , : 
astounding telegram which the German Emperor 
thought fit to address to Count Golouchouski, 
the Foreign Minister of the Dual Monarchy, on the subject of 
the Algeciras Conference : 

At the moment when, with the consent of your most gracious Sovereign, I 
am sending to Count Welsersheimb (Austro-Hungarian delegate at Algeciras) 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the Red Eagle in thanks for his successful 
efforts at Algeciras, I feel impelled to express to you from my heart my 
sincere thanks for your unshakable support of my representatives, a fine deed 
of a true-hearted ally. You have proved yourself to be a brilliant second on 
the duelling-ground (Sekundant auf der Mensur) and you may be certain of 
similar service in similar case from me also.— WILLIAM IMP. REX. 

As a “blazing indiscretion” this telegram, which there is 
reason to believe the Austrian Government was exceedingly 
anxious to avoid publishing, ranks with the historic missive to 
President Kruger, which was a contributory cause of the South 
African War. Though ostensibly directed to Vienna, it was 
primarily intended for Rome, and it was emphasised by an 
anti-Italian campaign of vituperation in the German Press, 
Such observations as the following from the Berliner Post are not 
likely to serve any German interest : “Italy will have to decide 
her future for herself ; and if she thinks that to be a satellite 
of France and England will pay her better than the old policy 
of the Triple Alliance, very well, she will see what she will see.” 
Nor are the Italians impressed by being told that their attitude 
at Algeciras prevents Germany from interesting herself in the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. The King of Italy, who is regarded 
as one of the finest diplomatists in Europe, is not likely to 
succumb to the methods which were successfully employed 
against the Rouvier Ministry last year. 


‘* Blazer.” 


ITALY is by no means alone in incurring the wrath of Potsdam 
in connection with the Algeciras Conference. While she is 

trounced for her failure to support her ally in 
anor te a matter outside the scope = the Triplice, 
with a magnificent want of humour Russia is 
upbraided for refusing to desert France on a question vital to 
the Dual Alliance, because it is notorious that German inter- 
ference in Morocco was prompted by a desire to test that 
compact as well as to strain the Entente Cordiale. The “ Eastern 
neighbour ” has been violently abused for her “ingratitude” in 
thus requiting the “services” rendered by Germany in the Far 
East. We ought always to return good for evil, and the least 
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that Nicholas II. could do by way of thanking Wilhelm II. for 
egging him into a war disastrous to his country and dangerous 
to his dynasty was to back Germany against France! Asa 
punishment for Russian fidelity to her ally, Berlin declines to 
participate in the new Russian Loan, with the result that after 
many years the London money market is once more available 
for Russian securities. We are also under the ban of German 
displeasure. Never was German animosity more malignant 
or more active than at the present time. If our readers cared 
to penetrate almost any of the diplomatic difficulties now con- 
fronting the Foreign Office, they would detect the hand of 
the Teuton. This is especially the case as regards the frontier 
dispute between Turkey and Egypt, as well as other Anglo- 
Turkish differences which have lately come to a head. Such is 
“pretty Fanny’s way” of blackmailing us into backing the 
Baghdad Railway, which is believed in well-informed circles to 
be the next item on the international agenda. No doubt the 
Anglo-German gobe-mouche will be as ready to swallow this as any 
other scheme conceived in the Wilhelmstrasse, but the majority 
of Englishmen will be inclined to say when invited to build a 
strategic German railway down to the Persian Gulf, “ Surely in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 


ALL our domestic controversies threaten to become engulfed 
in the maelstrom of indignation aroused by the measure destined 
to live in history as “the Birrelligious Education 


be ood Bill.” It was introduced in the House of 
mig "¢4° Commons on April 9, by the ex-Chairman of the 


Liberal Publications Department, and present 
Minister of Education, in an offensively jocular speech, which 
he ingenuously informed his audience had been composed 
in the romantic glades of Battersea Park. The genesis 
of this “great piece of constructive statesmanship,” as it is 
audaciously described by the Radical press, is to be found in Mr, 
Birrell’s superfluous reminder to the House of Commons that 
he was “a Nonconformist born and bred ... aman nurtured 
in Nonconformist history and Nonconformist traditions... 
one of whom it might be said he was born in the very Non- 
conformist library of a Nonconformist minister.” The new Bill 
does not pretend to be a measure for the advancement of 
education. It merely aims at establishing and endowing—by rate 
plus tax—a Nonconformist ascendency throughout our public 
elementary schools on the ruins of the dual system, which, in 
spite of some drawbacks, has been generally regarded as a fair 
working compromise between the conflicting claims of competing 
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religions throughout the past generation. Henceforward one 
religion, the Birrelligion, is to be singled out for the favours 
of the State, all the others being tabooed, though there is a 
clumsy attempt to “nobble” the Roman Catholics by sham 
concessions, The Ministerial measure has naturally been greeted 
with unbounded enthusiasm by Dr. Clifford and Co., founded 
as it is on the principle “to the victors the spoils.” Our 
Nonconformist friends complacently forget that they excel 
in noise rather than in numbers, and that in the event of a poll of 
the people they would be found in a hopeless minority. The 
meisure is keenly resented and will be strenuously fought 
by all parties outside the pale of political Dissent. Unionists, 
Nationalists, and Labour men agree in disliking it. It is 
palpably unjust to Churchmen, Catholics, Jews, and Secularists, as 
well as to that considerable body of Dissenters whose voluntary 
schools are threatened with confiscation. How can _ the 
Government hope to prevail over such an opposition, represent- 
ing as it does a clear majority of the country? It is not sur- 
prising to learn that several members of the Cabinet regard 
the coming struggle with the utmost misgiving, and reckon 
Mr. Birrell as one of the most valuable assets of the Unionist 
Party. 


WE would strongly advise our readers to master the principal 
provisions of this so-called Education Bill, so that they may be 
_ able to follow the subsequent dénouement, which 
Provisions of ; ; ; 
the Bill. promises to be interesting. It was expounded 
at prodigious length by its author, and the text 
of the measure has since been published. Under Clause 1, 
“ On and after January 1, 1908, a school shall not be recognised 
as a public elementary school unless it is a school provided by 
the local Education Authority.” Mr. Birrell explained this clause 
to mean that “from and after the date named no elementary 
school shall receive a penny of public money, either from the 
rates or taxes, unless it becomes a provided school within the 
meaning of the Education Act.” Unless electoral promises and 
pledges were “ fustian and fudge,” or “sound and fury signifying 
nothing,” such a clause, he declared, was inevitable. “It does 
not fall short of our pledge, it does not go beyond our pledge, it 
is our pledge.” All State-aided schools would henceforward be 
publicly controlled as well as publicly financed. This was the 
inevitable consequence of having placed the voluntary schools 
in 1902 on what a famous Archbishop of Canterbury had 
described as the ‘slippery slope” of the rates. We had now 
reached the bottom of the hill. ‘“ The Act of 1902 held the Bill 
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of 1906 within its arms—many saw it there.” This momentous 
decision to extend full public control over the voluntary or non- 
provided schools necessarily involved a re-arrangement of the 
relations between the State and the owners of the school- 
houses, who for many years had been allowed “to carry on the 
business of a public elementary school within these school- 
houses on five days a week on certain terms more or less satis- 
factory” to themselves. The fundamental principle of the 
new Bill necessitated that “ every voluntary school re- 
ceiving rates and grants becomes at once a provided school 
within the meaning of the Education Act, and consequently it 
will receive the same kind of religious instruction as is now 
being given in the provided schools of the country; sub- 
ject of course to the famous condition that no catechism 
or any formulary distinctive of any religious denomination 
shall be taught in the school ; subject also to a conscience 
clause.” Thus at one fell swoop all the denominational schools 
of the country become undenominational. Not only are they 
to be taken away from their owners, but they are also to be 
perverted from their primary purpose. Undenominationalism 
would henceforward be the general rule throughout the land. 
According to Mr. Birrell it was based upon “the happy experi- 
ence of thirty-six years, during which millions upon millions 
of English children have received their whole school educa- 
tion without question and without demur on the part of the 
parents of the children.” He repudiated the suggestion 
that this so-called “School Board religion” was “ a Non- 
conformist invention,” and cited the case of happy Hampshire, 
where the religious syllabus of the provided schools was 
drawn up by two Church of England clergymen, two Non- 
conformists, a Roman Catholic priest, and a lady interested 
in the subject, who had been able to agree upon a scheme 
comprising Bible teaching, a form of morning and evening 
prayer, and selected hymns for daily use, the syllabus being 
subsequently unanimously approved by the Education Com- 
mittee of the County, consisting of fifty persons, of whom a 
large majority were members of the Church of England. Why 
should not England do to-morrow what Hampshire had done 
yesterday ? There was no substantial difference between the 
religion taught in the provided schools of Hampshire and the 
ordinary national schools in communion with the Church of 
England. Unfortunately one swallow does not make a spring, 
nor does an enforced surrender to undenominationalism in 
Hampshire commend itself to denominationalists elsewhere. 
What, asked the speaker, was the alternative to this much-derided 
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“School Board religion” ? We could, of course, exclude religion 
altogether, ‘banish the opening prayer, silence the familiar hymn, 
and exclude the Bible save in elegant extracts.” That might be 
logical, but it was against the wishes of the nation, which desired 
to preserve as long as possible “in a prosaic age and among a 
somewhat prosaic people, any idealism we can lay hands on. 
‘Where no vision is the people perisheth.’” The only other 
alternative, viz., Denominational Education all round, was 
“frankly impossible.”* Complete public control of all State- 
aided elementary schools necessarily carried with it the second 
electoral pledge of the Radical Party, viz., the abolition of all 
tests for teachers, who would be protected by a conscience 
clause even from the necessity of teaching Birrelligion. 


HAVING dealt with the establishment of complete control 
over all elementary schools, and the subject of tests for 

.,.., teachers, Mr. Birrell turned to the third feature 
Supeegriating of his Bill, viz., the revision of existing contracts 
a ine between the State and the non-provided schools, 
which at present accommodated about half the 
seven million children of the country. The local Education 
Authority would require the use of the school-house for five 
days a week from nine in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
for the purpose of carrying on “ State-aided, rate-maintained, 
Government-inspected public elementary schools”; and 
it would be authorised, “for the purpose of continuing any 
existing voluntary school as a provided school, to make, with the 


houses. 


* Mr. Birrell forgets that this “impossible” plan is already in successful 
operation. Ina pertinent letter to the Westminster Gazette, Lord William 
Cecil (the Rector of Hatfield) observes : 

‘If all that can be said for Undenominationalism is ‘that it is teaching to 
which Nonconformists do not object in the schools’ there is indeed but little 
to commend it. 

* Churchmen, Catholics, Jews, Secularists, all dislike it from different stand- 
points, and if it does not fully satisfy the Nonconformist ideal of perfect 
teaching it is hard to see why it is even suggested as a solution. Especially 
when there is such a simple solution at hand which works admirably in the 
Army and Navy, in the gaols, and, what is most to the point, in the Poor Law 
schools, in all of which our unhappy differences in religion are recognised and 
teaching is provided at the expense of the State to suit all views. 

“As the Bill now stands, if a child’s father is living the child can only be 
taught undenominational Christianity ; but if the father dies the child is sent 
to the Poor Law school and taught his father’s faith, and this at the expense 
of the State, without causing any conscientious scruples to Free Church 
ratepayers. 

“Could not Mr. Birrell solve the difficulty by persuading his tollowers to 
regard all Church of England parents as dead ?” 
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consent of the Board of Education, any arrangement they can 
or think fit, by agreement with the owner of the school-house, for 
having such use of it as is required for carrying on such public 
elementary school”; subject, however, to this condition, that 
the local Education Authority shall “assume the whole responsi- 
bility of maintaining the entire fabric of the whole school 
building at a roughly estimated cost of 2s. a place,” which would 
work out at about £250,000 a year. There could, of course, 
be “no contracting out of the popular control, and all 
that popular control means,” but “inasmuch as the owners of 
the premises remain their owners, and have the sole exclusive 
possession of them during the whole of Saturday and Sunday, 
and also have the use of them in the evenings of the week-days, 
the maintenance of the whole cost of their permanent up-keep 
is a very considerable gift to the owners of the schools for the 
expenses which otherwise they have to bear.” In addition to 
this solatium, which was evidently expected to excite the cupidity 
of the owners of voluntary schools, there would under 
clause 3 be certain “ facilities ” for denominational teaching on 
two mornings a week. They applied (1) in transferred non-pro- 
vided schools only ; (2) when stipulated for by the owners as 
far as their bargain with the local Education Authority 
stipulates ; (3) when demanded by parents of children actually 
attending ; (4) they will be given at the expense of the 
Denomination demanding them ; (5) not during school hours 
of compulsory attendance ; (6) nor given by the members of 
the ordinary staff. In a cynical jibe at our overworked, under- 
paid clergy, Mr. Birrell declared that this clause might restore 
‘“‘to that important person what has always been his canonical 
duty.” 


THESE are to be the only “ facilities” for denominational 
teaching in elementary schools outside urban areas, and Mr. 
Four-Fifths, Birrell apparently expects that on the strength of 

them school-houses variously valued at from 
£25,000,000 to £40,000,000 will be gratefully surrendered to 
undenominationalism. Ministers realise, however, that it is not 
practical politics to deal quite so cavalierly with the Roman 
Catholics, and accordingly the Bill contains the following 
“extended facilities” for denominational teaching in urban 
areas, specially designed to favour Roman Catholics and Jews : 


4. (1) A local Education Authority may afford extended facilities for 
religious instruction of some special character not permitted under section 
fourteen of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, in any transferred voluntary 
school in an urban area, by permitting the religious instruction given in the 
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school to be instruction of that special character, notwithstanding anything 
in that section, if an application is made to them for those extended facilities, 
and if they are satisfied, after holding a public local inquiry with reference to 
the application,— 
(a) that the parents of at least four-fifths of the children attending the 
school desire those facilities ; and 
(2) that there is public school accommodation in schools not affected by 
a permission given under this section for the children attending the 
school whose parents do not desire those facilities. 

Where extended facilities are so afforded, the local Education Authority may 
also, if they think fit, permit the teachers employed in the school to give the 
instruction desired, but not at the expense of the Authority. 

A local Education Authority shall take into consideration any application 
made to them with respect to a school under this section which is made by the 
parents of at least twenty children attending the school, and shall hold a 
public local inquiry with reference thereto, but shall not be under any obligation 
to take into consideration any application otherwise made to them. 

(2) A permission given under this section may be at any time withdrawn by 
the local Education Authority, if, after holding a public local inquiry with 
reference to the matter, they think that the conditions on the strength of which 
the permission was given no longer obtain; but the withdrawal of a permission 
shall not take effect until the expiration of such period after the date on which 
the resolution of withdrawal is passed (not being less than six months), as the 
Authority may fix, and shall not prevent a permission under this section being 
again granted in respect of the school on any subsequent application. 

(3) For the purposes of this section, the expression “urban area” means 
the County of London and any borough or urban district having in either case 
a population exceeding 5000 according to the last census for the time being. 

(4) An application may be made under this section as respects any existing 
voluntary school for a permission to take effect in the event of the school 
becoming a transferred voluntary school ; and the provisions of this section 
shall apply in such a case as they apply in the case of a school which has 
actually become a transferred voluntary school. 


Feeling that he had squared the Nonconformists by im- 
pounding the Church schools throughout rural England, Mr. 
Birrell felt himself at liberty to soothe the susceptibilities of 
Roman Catholics, for whose laborious efforts this unctuous Non- 
conformist professed emotional attachment. “The man 
must have a heart like a nether millstone who is not deeply 
touched by the enormous sacrifices which the Roman Catholics 
of this country have made to provide for the educational and 
religious needs of their fellow believers.” There was, however, 
as one of the Bishops has observed, a “sinister silence” as regards 
the sacrifices of the Anglicans. This effort to drive a wedge 
between the Roman Catholics and the Church of England, who 
are fighting a common battle, is likely to produce a fiasco. In 
the first place, Catholics realise that the cause of religious 
education is, so to speak, all one, and that it would be suicidal for 
its supporters to allow themselves to be broken up in detachments 
and defeated in detail. In the second place, these “extended 
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facilities” are utterly worthless, as they depend on the goodwill 
of the Local Authority. Mr. Birrell’s asseveration that these 
bodies might be trusted to administer the law fairly and honestly, 
and not withhold the permissive privileges granted by the Bill, 
affords no guaranteé of the good faith of the local Birrells, whoare 
equally “nurtured in Nonconformist history and Nonconformist 
traditions,” and occasionally “born in Nonconformist libraries.” 


THE speaker had yet another rod in pickle for the voluntary 
schools. There were, as he explained, three kinds of non- 
The provided (i.e., voluntary) schools : firstly, those 
a which were private property; secondly, those 

~~~" held upon trusts admitting of a non-educational 
user ; and thirdly, those dedicated in perpetuity to educational 
trusts, from which they could not be diverted, and which con- 
sequently were under the law governing charitable trusts or 
charities. The absolute owners of schools were obviously free 
agents. ‘They could refuse to allow the use of their schools to the 
local Education Authority; they could either maintain them 
as schools entirely at their own expense, without receiving any 
public money, or they could shut them up or pull them down, 
or do whatever they pleased with them. ‘The same was the case 
as regards schools in the second category, which could be 
diverted to non-educational uses. But those in the third category 
were in a different position, and to them the screw would be 
applied. They must either be kept open as schools or they must 
obtain legal sanction for the appropriation of their property to 
some other purpose. The present Bill would effect no change 
in the law on such matters, but it would change the juris- 
diction by appointing a Commission of three persons, presided 
over by a lawyer, to determine the fate of the school-houses 
whose owners had “not come to terms with the Local 
Authority.” These Commissioners while acting in accordance 
with the principles followed by the High Court as regards 
charities, would “not treat the proposal to carry on an 
elementary school as a proper mode of giving effect to the 
trusts of the school-house unless sufficient guarantee is given 
tor the effective continuance of the school as a certified official 
school for a period of at least five years.” In other words, the 
Triumvirate will be able to close arbitrarily any school that 
refuses to be starved into submission by the local Education 
Authority. Mr. Birrell informed the House that “if they (the 
Triumvirate) are of opinion that the best mode of giving effect 
to the trust is to allow the local Education Authority to use the 
school-house for the purposes of a public elementary school, they 
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may by the scheme require the local Education Authority to 
comply with such conditions as to payment, otherwise not being 
inconsistent with this Act, as they think just.” In other words, 
all voluntary schools are to be entirely at the mercy of the Three 
without any right of appeal toa legal tribunal. There is nothing 
to prevent the Commission from consisting of Lord Loreburn, 
Dr. Clifford, and Mr. Stead! This plan for stealing schools is 
the policy-of a Cabinet containing no less than seven lawyers ! 


IN conclusion, the Minister in charge reminded the House of 
Commons that “ this Bill means money.” In 1902 the Duke of 
Devonshire had predicted that whenever ‘‘Cowper- 
Temple religion” came to be applied to the 
voluntary schools of the country, half of them 
would close their doors. Mr. Birrell could not pronounce upon 
the soundness of that speculation. He had no idea as to what 
proportion of schools would be ready to come under the new 
Act, though, he grandiloquently observed, “the majority of them 
after full consideration, will see that this is a proposal which 
they could well accept in the interests of a national settlement 
of this great question.” In order to grease the wheels the 
Exchequer would make a further annual grant of a million 
pounds, a sum considerably in excess of the rents which the 
local Education Authorities might be expected to pay for the 
non-provided schools. But the speaker owned to being very 
much in the dark as to the ultimate liabilities involved by the 
new Bill, and we may assume that, as on all previous occasions, 
the official estimates are far below the mark, and that the Cabinet 
of Retrenchment is committing the nation to a vast and indefinite 
but ever-increasing liability. So much for the first part of 
the Bill, which is likely to be the focus of public interest and 
controversy. The second part deals with educational endow- 
ments; the third with divers administrative reforms ; the fourth 
confers Home Rule upon Wales, whose education will be placed 
under a Central Council. Mr. Birrell’s dictum that “ minorities 
must suffer,” as it is the badge of their tribe, has no doubt 
special application to unhappy Churchmen, Catholics, and 
others, who may find themselves under the rule of this Welsh 
Parliament, and deprived even of the slender protection of the 
Education Department. The fifth part of the Bill is its only 
valuable section, as it provides for the consolidation of our 
educational law, and the boiling down of six Acts of Parliament 
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ALTHOUGH leave to introduce the Bill was not challenged, 
the speeches on the First Reading were significant of the 
R , tremendous storm which such an obviously 
eception of : ; 
the Bill. unjust measure was bound to provoke. Sir 
William Anson, on behalf of the Opposition, 

denounced the preferment of one form of religion 
and prophesied that should the Bill become law it would 
produce many years of bitter conflict. Mr. Masterman, 
the Radical Member for West Ham, subjected it to a searching 
and scathing analysis ina maiden speech which deeply impressed 
the House both by its ability and evident sincerity. While 
approving the unification of our educational system and the 
abolition of tests for teachers, as well as the extension of 
popular control, he declared that in some respects the Bill was 
“impossible.” It would not “in the least degree still the fires 
of religious controversy which were raging at the present time 
in the country.” Hitherto the State had “in some rough 
fashion, in many respects in an unjust fashion, and after 1902, 
as some had thought, in an intolerable fashion, offered subsidies 
to practically every form of religious creed.” It was now pro- 
posed to subsidise one form of religious creed, “ which meant 
that all those who conscientiously believed in it were going to 
obtain all that they wanted, while those who did not were not 
going to obtain anything of that which they wanted.” Such a 
plan affronted the conscience of a large portion of the com- 
munity. There was only one possible solution of the religious 
difficulty, viz., the strict impartiality of the State. ‘ Let it offer 
what facilities it chose in conformity with the rights of the con- 
science of the teacher, the parent, and the nation as a whole 
outside the State curriculum and unpaid for by the State.” Mr. 
Masterman infuriated his Party by declaring that the Govern- 
ment had no mandate for “ loading the dice” by favouring one 
particular form of creed. “In his ignorance of politics” he had 
inscribed the words “ Religious Equality ” on his placards, which 
would now have to be explained away as another “ terminologi- 
cal inexactitude.” Mr. Ramsay Macdonald followed suit. The 
Bill would not settle sectarian strife, and the Labour Party 
could not accept the clauses dealing with religious education. 
He should oppose any attempt to teach “this extraordinary 
skeleton form of religion” set up by Mr. Birrell as a means of 
securing the allegiance of children to religious faith. It had 
been barren of spiritual results, as would be testified to by all 
those who had sat on Boards of Management. 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL effectively belaboured the Bill from the 
Church standpoint. Putting his finger on its weakest and most 
un-English provision he asked what possible 
defence was there for extending religious 
privileges to four-fifths of the parents, while 
refusing them to three-fourths, two-thirds, or a_ bare 
majority ? How did the alleged abolition of the so-called 
teachers’ tests square with this concession made to four-fifths of 
the parents? From the Church of England point of view they 
cared little for the justice or injustice of the scheme of spolia- 
tion. What they resented was the interference with religious 
teaching. The establishment of undenominational teaching was 
a piece of profound intolerance—the preference of one particular 
creed at the expense of all the others. It was moreover an 
indefinite system, which had never been professed by any Church ; 
and the history of the United States warned us that undenomi- 
nationalism to-day inevitably involved secularism to-morrow. 
Mr. Wyndham described the Bill as a new Act of Supremacy 
and in some sense an Act of Uniformity, which would recall the 
tyranny of the Tudors and the Stuarts, and though the pains and 
penalties were lighter than in medizval times, they were no less 
unjust. It would be the duty of the Unionist Party to fight this 
measure at every stage of the discussion in this Parliament ; and 
if they failed in this Parliament, they would repeal it in the next. 
Mr. Middlemore, the Liberal Unionist Member for Birmingham, 
declared that the new Bill bore far harder upon Churchmen than 
the Bill of 1902 did upon Dissenters. It was an outrage on every 
Churchman and on many religious-minded Dissenters. He advo- 
cated equal rights for all denominations, who should have the right 
of entry into public elementary schools. Sir John Kennaway, on 
behalf of the Evangelicals, denounced the measure as an act of in- 
justice ; while Sir Philip Magnus, the Jewish Member for London 
University, described it as exchanging one set of grievances for 
another. The onlyspeakers who supported it were obscure Free 
Churchmen, or members dependent on Nonconformist votes. 
Not a single politician of any distinction had a word to say for it 
on its first appearance. The House of Commons presented the 
appearance of “a smoking hecatomb of slaughtered Birrells.”” 


‘“‘ A Smoking 
Hecatomb.” 


The introduction of “the Bill of the Session,” as it had been 
prophetically termed by the Premier and the publication of its pro- 


The Awakening" on the eve of the Easter recess, instantly 


of the Church aroused an agitation of unprecedented volume and 
" vigour, which has gathered strength fromday today, 
and promises to metamorphose the political situation, As the 
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Outlook which has led the attack with extraordinary élan and 
brilliancy observed, “Mr. Balfour roused the Nonconformists ; Mr. 
Birrell has achieved the far more remarkable feat of uniting the 
Church, and it is evident beyond doubt that the Education Bill is 
about to result in the greatest religious struggle witnessed for a 
generation.” The Mandarins of the Episcopal Bench—several of 
whom had hibernated in blissful innocence of the coming storm, 
while others had allowed themselves to be bamboozled by those 
“private assurances” which Mr. Birrell had lavished upon all 
parties during the period of incubation—suddenly awoke to the 
peril. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who is anything but 
an agitator, gave a strong lead to the Church in a letter (April 
10) to the Secretary of the National Society. His Grace admitted 
having been among those who had been misled by the statements 
of Ministers “that they intended to act fairly,” and he half 
apologised for his previous inactivity. At last the scales had 
fallen from their eyes. “To alienate from its original use, 
contrary to the will of its owner, property which has in recent 
years been given for a specific purpose, would commonly be 
called confiscation.” But Churchmen were still more concerned 
by “the withdrawal from us of the right to carry out principles 
which for more than half a century successive Governments of all 
parties have encouraged us to maintain.” The leading denomi- 
nations had at great cost “ provided schools in which children, 
while receiving the best available secular instruction, shall at the 
same time, under the sanction of a trust deed, receive elementary 
religious teaching in accordance with the faith of their parents, 
at the hands of trained and qualified men and women, who, in 
giving it, mean what they say.” The appropriation of these 
schools and the suppression of this system could not be com- 
pensated by any money payment. Apart from the permission 
to allow others than the teachers to give religious instruction on 
two days in the week, religious teaching would henceforward “ be 
limited to such undenominational syllabus as the local authority 
may enjoin,” while there was nothing to prevent the local 
authority from secularising a transferred school. The so-called 
“extended facilities” in the large towns were a mere permission 
to the local authority to make concessions on onerous terms ; and 
should the authority “prefer to avoid what it may regard asa 
troublesome arrangement, it has only to say so and the school 
will thereupon lose those distinctive privileges.” The Archbishop 
refused to believe that so sweeping and unjust a policy could 
commend itself to all the members of the present Cabinet, or 


that they could approve such treatment of trust property, “ given 
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in many instances by donors who are still alive, for the very 
purpose of securing what is now to be proscribed.” 


On the following day (April 11) thirty-two Bishops of English 
and Welsh dioceses assembled at Lambeth Palace, and 
Attitude of the resolved that the Education Bill z as it at present 
Bishops. stands must be met with unhesitating opposition, 
and the Convocations of both Provinces were 
summoned to meet in the early days of May. The principal 
Bishops followed the lead of the Archbishop of Canterbury by 
issuing vigorous protests, usually in the shape of letters to their 
Rural Deans, or in Pastorals addressed to the general body of the 
clergy and the laity, in which the flimsy arguments advanced by 
Mr. Birrell were torn to shreds, and the innate injustice of the 
scheme was laid bare, so that all whorun might read. Among its 
foremost critics were the Bishops of London, Birmingham and 
Manchester. Dr. Ingram, a prelate of strong social and demo- 
cratic sympathies, who has religiously abstained from Party 
politics, expressed himself as “astounded” at a measure 
which had “ grievously pained and disappointed” those Church- 
men “who voted for the Liberals at the last election.” He 
deplored the fact “that a singularly strong Liberal Govern- 
ment should have introduced a Bill which violates some of the first 
principles of religious equality,” and summoned his Rural Deans 
to assist in organising a mass meeting at the Albert Hall for May 
11, to be followed by others throughout London, at which the 
great danger which threatened their children would be explained 
to parents and Churchmen generally. ‘“ With God’s help, if we 
work together, we may prevent the confiscation of all for which 
we have spent, toiled and fought in the cause of education during 
the last hundred years.” The protest of Dr. Gore (Bishop of 
Birmingham), who can as little be dismissed as a narrow-minded 
ecclesiastic as the Bishop of London, took the form of a series 
of articles in the Birmingham Daily Post, explaining that so far 
from settling the “ religious difficulty,” the new Bill would simply 
transfer it to the municipal sphere, where it would embitter the 
whole work of local administration. Yet more striking than 
these pronouncements was the Bishop of Manchester’s 
powerful Pastoral to the clergy and laity of his great diocese, 
which literally annihilated the Bill. His lordship was not 
among the bamboozled, because at the General Election he 
had warned Churchmen that Mr. Birrell’s utterances “ fore- 
shadowed religious tyranny, and spoliation of our Church 
schools.” He had been blamed in some quarters for that warning, 
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but now that the project was before the public they could judge 
for themselves as to whether his anxiety had been justified. 


IN the first place, declared the Bishop of Manchester, the new 
measure “imposed religious tyranny” by putting an end to all 
A Searching schools which were not absolutely under State 

control. Hitherto it had always been open to 
Churchmen to refuse rates and taxes, and to 
conduct their schools as “certified efficient schools, free 
from State control.” But this freedom would now be with- 
drawn unless they could give “an absolutely impossible 
guarantee that the school so conducted should be effectively 
continued for five years.” Thereby all popular education 
passed under the absolute control of the State, which could 
do what it pleased as regards religious instruction. ‘The 
rich man is allowed a choice of schools, but no such choice 
is allowed to the poor. On them this religious tyranny is 
relentlessly imposed.” In the second place it was nothing but 
“‘a very thinly veiled Bill for secularism in the schools.” The 
local Education Authorities were made masters of the situation, 
and might banish God from one or all. Children need not 
attend religious instruction. Teachers need not give it, nor need 
they know what they teach nor believe what they teach. It was 
a Bill for religious education only in this sense, “that the local 
Authority has power to compel you to pay for the kind of religious 
teaching to which Churchmen have from the beginning of the 
Free Education controversy objected, and has no power to pay 
one penny towards the religious teaching which you prefer.” 
Moreover, the withdrawal of the rivalry of voluntary schools would 
probably be followed by a process of general secularisation. Then 
again the Bill practically silenced teachers who had for many 
years “ gladly and effectively taught the Prayer-book and Church 
Catechism,” while it made “our Book of Common Prayer a 
forbidden book in the schools of the people during school hours, 
even for the children of Churchmen.” It didnot, as some persons 
fondly imagined, secure Church instruction on two days a week. 
It simply allowed the Local Authority to “ afford facilities for such 
instruction,” but “its terms would be satisfied if the Authority 
allowed the children to receive their Church instruction in the 
playground or in the street,” while the conditions of many rural 
schools nullified the concession. The injustice of the “ extended 
facilities” in town schools was shown by the fact that “this 
clause is purposely drawn to favour as many Roman Catholic 
schools and as few Church schoolsas possible,” while it depended 
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entirely for its efficacy on the disposition of the temporary 
majority in the Town Council. It would introduce religious 
strife into all our, municipal elections. Its uselessness was 
emphasised by the fact that the teachers were to be appointed 
without any tests. “It would be mere hypocrisy to ask Baptist 
teachers to instruct children in the Anglican or Roman 
Catechisms.” The Bishop of Manchester thus analysed the 
powers of the proposed Triumvirate, which is one of the most 
preposterous features of the Biil : 


Secondly, the Bill is a Bill of pure robbery and confiscation, for it hands 
over to the local Authority practically all the Church of England schools. It 
empowers the local Authority so to furnish those schools and to alter the 
buildings as to make them useless for Sunday schools, teas, and social 
gatherings [Clause 2 (1) a]. If you try to stand out it appoints a High 
Commission [Clause 8], which has power to deal as it pleases with any school 
at the demand of the Local Authority. No appeal is allowed to any Court of 
law against this High Commission [Clause 8 (4)]. There is no power that 
can remove these High Commissioners except death or incapacity [Clause 9 
(2)]. They can compel us to leave our business and go to any part of England 
that they please to answer their questions [Clause 9 (5)]. They make their 
own rules about procedure, whether it is to be in public or in private. They 
are above all law, and are armed with absolutely despotic powers, and their 
schemes have the force of an Act of Parliament. 

A more tyrannical Court has not been devised since the worst days of 
English despotism, except that they apparently have no power to inflict 
physical torture. 

By this Court of High Commission your schools are to be taken from you 
unless you meekly surrender them yourselves. There is only one limit to 
their powers. If they make a scheme which they believe to be just, the Local 
Authority can still refuse to accept it, and can stand out for terms still more 
favourable to itself, and this Court of High Commission would have power to 
enforce terms which it would not have suggested. 


After examining the clauses dealing with the transfer of non- 
provided schools, which made it “ most doubtful” as to whether 
any rent would actually be paid, Dr. Knox reminded his diocese 
of an elementary fact which people are apt to forget. 


All the expense of taking your schools from you, and of so altering them 
that they may be of no use to you for your own purposes out of school hours, 
is to be provided by a million of money taken every year out of your pockets 
as taxpayers. Your tea, your sugar, your tobacco, your beer, and your 
incomes are to be taxed that the children of the Church may be robbed of 
their Church education, and that your schools, built by your own free con- 
tributions, may be made useless for your own requirements. 


His Lordship therefore summoned the Churchmen of 
Manchester to protest in every shape and form against this 
monstrous injustice, while he earnestly appealed to the Non- 
conformists, the “ very sincerity ” of whose resistance to the Act 
of 1902 should “ make it impossible for you (the Nonconformists) 
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to support this Act, which will compel persons to pay rates and 
taxes for religious instruction to which they conscientiously 
object, while all other forms of religious instruction must be 
privately supported.” The Nonconformists as a body could not 
wish to “take advantage of the fact that in building our schools 
we dedicated them by trust deeds to denominational religious 
instruction,so as to wrest these buildings from us and to turn them 
to the very use for which we did not intend them.” Nor could 
they sympathise with the erection “of an irresponsible Court 
which is to close against Englishmen the Courts of the Realm 
hitherto open to every subject of the Crown, however humble he 
might be, or however unpopular his cause.” 


THE Radical press has characteristically endeavoured to 
discount all Episcopal protests of which we have only 
Catholic given a sample, as so many efforts to drive a better 
Sita: bargain with the Government. The inability 
p : ; — . 

of persons imbued with conscientious convic- 
tions to recognise the conscientious convictions of others 
is proverbial. For the last four years the Westminster Gazette 
and other Liberal organs have been warning the Unionist 
party against the righteous resentment aroused by the “in- 
justice” of Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902. It might have been 
imagined that these journals would have sufficient intelli- 
gence and fairness to acknowledge the inherent injustice of the 
present Bill, which penalises every taxpayer who is not a political 
Dissenter, Our opponents are exceedingly shortsighted, as they 
will learn to their cost, in minimising the present opposition. It 
might have been supposed that such protests as that of the Dean 
of Ely—a life-long Liberal, who asks “ whether it is quite useless 
to point out to my fellow Liberals that this Bill equally violates 
the first principles of Liberalism and of civil liberty’—and of 
other equally stalwart Radical Churchmen, would give occasion to 
pause. While the resentment aroused by Mr. Birrell’s Bill prac- 
tically embraces the whole Church of England, with the excep- 
tion of a few clerical cranks like the Bishop of Hereford, it is by 
no means confined to that communion. Nothing so far has 
been more remarkable than the contemptuous refusal of the 
Roman Catholics to be seduced by the bribe of “ extended 
facilities.” No Catholic, so far as we have observed, has had a 
good word to say for it, while the Zablet, which may be regarded 
as the semi-official organ of Catholicism, has anathematised 
it with bell, book and candle—presumably anticipating the 
attitude of the Catholic Bishops who meet at Wesiminster 
as we go to press. On April 12 our contemporary published a 
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striking article, entitled ‘““A New Penal Law,” which in its own 
words “seems the shortest and simplest description of the new 
Education Bill in its relation to the Catholic schools.” Catholics 
should try the measure by the triple test laid down by the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster in his Lenten Pastoral, “A Catholic 
education implies three things: Catholic schools, Catholic 
teachers, effective Catholic oversight of all that pertains to reli- 
gious teaching and influence.” Not one of these conditions is 
fulfilled, and Mr. Birrell’s “gracious and generous” allusions to 
Roman Catholic sacrifices would not prevent them from recog- 
nising that “his Bill, as it stands, is for us an impossible one.” 


Not the least vehement or least surprising condemnation comes 
from the Independent Labour Party, which held its annual Con- 
ference at Stockton during the Easter recess. It 
was naturally an occasion for great jubilation, as 
not only has this amazing organisation doubled 
its members during the last three years, but the Parliamentary 
influence already exercised by a handful of determined members 
has positively demoralised the House of Commons. In his 
Presidential Address Mr. Philip Snowden made a strong attack 
upon Mr. Birrell’s Bill, “which pleases nobody but the Non- 
conformists.” 

In their joy at being offered the chance of having Nonconformity 

established as the State religion in the schools the Nonconformists have 
forgotten all the resolutions of their councils and conferences, and are 
embracing a measure which will inflict a conscientious outrage on the 
majority of the people of the country and increase tenfold the bitterness 
of sectarian conflict in every locality in the land. 
If true to their principles, the Labour Party would meet this 
measure with “ unqualified opposition.” As the Outlook shrewdly 
observes, we need not be needlessly alarmed by the Labour 
Party’s bogey of “secular education,” as they are too dependent 
on the support of Lancashire, the stronghold of denomina- 
tionalism, to make good such threats. So far the Birrelligious 
Education Bill has only obtained the blessing of the so-called Free 
Churches—which are “free” in nothing but name, being the most 
hidebound of all our political corporations—which are for the 
moment enchanted at the prcspective ascendency of their own 
peculiar tenets, and the great Trade Union of Elementary 
Teachers, which, like other Trade Unions, is apt to look at every 
public question from a purely professional point of view. Their 
single object is to secure the largest possible area of employment 
without let or hindrance. Universal secularism would probably 
suit their book best, but then Mr. Birrell has told us that the 
country won't hear of it. 


Independent 
Labour. 
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Ir the Government Education Billhas kindled the joy of battle 
in the eyes of their opponents, their performance over the 
Trade Disputes Bill has spread alarm and con- 
sternation throughout the reflecting part of the 
community. There is every reason to hope that 
the Unionist Party, in conjunction with their allies, may be able 
to defeat the iniquitous project to create a Nonconformist 
ascendency. But the prospects of thwarting the policy of 
placing the Trade Unions above the law are more uncertain. 
In the former case the House of Lords will probably be presented 
with a measure approved, if it be approved, by a moderate 
majority of the House of Commons, representing a substantial 
minority of the nation, and the Peers would have practically no 
alternative but to reject it, or so to amend it so as to bring it 
into conformity with public opinion. In the latter case they 
will have to deal with a measure passed by an overwhelming 
majority—at least four or five to one of the Lower House—and 
enthusiastically supported by the democracy of the big towns 
and against which, whatever may be the resentment among the 
educated classes, there would probably be no _ sufficiently 
general agitation to encourage the Hereditary Chamber to pit 
itself against the proletariat. On the Education Bill the Lords 
could safely challenge the Government to dissolve, with the 
certainty of gaining the day. The prospect in the other case 
would be very different. We dislike running away as much as 
anybody. On occasion it is preferable to sacrifice everything 
for the sake of principle, and it is conceivable that the House 
of Lords may elect to make its stand on the Trade Disputes 
Bill ; but asa matter of tactics they may decide to concentrate 
on Education and throw upon the Government the grave 
responsibility of creating what the Attorney-General has 
described as “a privileged proletariat ” outside and above the 
law. We are far from expressing a positive opinion. The 
question will require very careful consideration. 


A Question for 
the Peers. 


THE incident is one of the most discreditable episodes in Parlia- 
mentary history—which is saying a good deal. As our readers 
are aware, the desire of the Trade Unions to reverse 
the Taff Vale decision and to return to what was 
erroneously believed to be the law from 1875 
until the House of Lords’ famous decision in 
1901, has been largely responsible for the evolution of the Labour 
Party, which may be saidj to have been called into existence to 
protect Trade Union funds. On the theory of “ mandate ” 
Ministers were bound to propose some change in the law 
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the large majority of Radical candidates representing Industrial 
England had pledged themselves to go to the extreme limit of 
the Labour demand for the abolition of the Law of Agency. 
There was known, however, to be a moderating influence in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, and others had declared 
against a claim resented by all serious lawyers, but until the 
Ministerial measure was produced in the House of Commons by 
the Attorney-General (Sir J]. Lawson Walton) on March 27, it 
was not known which line the Ministerial measure would take. 
The speech of the Minister in charge made it apparent that, as 
might have been expected, a compromise of a peculiarly pitiful 
character had been arrived at. The first part of the Bill was 
a foregone conclusion. The Attorney-General explained that 
the legislation of 1875 laying down that an act, innocent if com- 
mitted by an individual, would not become illegal if done bya 
combination, would be extended from criminal to civil cases. 
In the second place, “ peaceful picketing” would be legalised. 
Besides “ explaining ” the situation to non-strikers, strikers may 
also “ persuade” them to join the strike. This met the demand 
of the Trade Unions upon two points; but they were far more 
concerned as regards the immunity of their funds, and the 
Radical and Labour ranks were much excited by the Attorney- 
General’s declaration that the Government did not propose to 
reverse the Taff Vale case. In an admirable little homily on the 
folly of destroying the sense of responsibility in Trade Unions by 
exempting their funds from legal liability, the speaker inquired 
how could it be thought right that Trade Union agents should 
act with the knowledge that, whatever they might do, the Union 
funds could suffer no loss? Would such knowledge be likely to 
encourage caution, prudence and restraint, and regard for the 
rights and privileges of others? This was “an honest Bill,” &c. 
&c. They must not create “a privileged proletariat.” As is 
explained in the very interesting article contributed by Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald to this number, to which we would 
especially direct the attention of our readers as the ablest 
exposition of the Labour view which has yet appeared, ‘the 
Ministerial measure was in reality a dishonest incitement to the 
Trade Unions to repudiate illegal action, as it proposed that 
no Trade Union should be held liable for any act by any of its 
agents unless explicitly sanctioned by the Executive Committee. 
That the Government had not even the courage of their own 
“compromise” had been made clear by the feeble declaration 
of the Attorney-General, that those who asked for absolute 
immunity for Trade Union funds “ would receive most friendly 
consideration,” and that the decision “must be left with the 
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House.” Labour members could scarcely conceal their contempt 
for the conduct of the Government. While accepting the sur- 
render as regards conspiracy and picketing on account, they 
simply refused to discuss the Ministerial effort to run with the 
hare and hold with the hounds, which was practically laughed 
out of the House. 


Two days later (March 30) Mr. Hudson introduced the Trade 
Disputes Bill of the Labour Party, of which Clause 3 runs as 
ne follows : “An action shall not be brought 
. .., against a Trade Union or other Association 
Disputes Bill. : 
aforesaid for the recovery of damage by any 
person or persons by reason of the action of a member 
or members of such Trade Union or other Association afore- 
said.” This proposal, designed to constitute that “ privileged 
proletariat” against which the House of Commons had been 
solemnly warned forty-eight hours before by the Attorney- 
General, was enthusiistically approved by a general chorus of 
Radical and Labour members. The most notable speech, how- 
ever, was that of Mr. F. E. Smith, who enhanced the reputation he 
had gained by his brilliant maiden effort on the Fiscal question, 
by a racy attack on the position of the Government towards 
Labour. The Hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil might say, 
“the Treasury Bench is my wash-pot and over the Attorney- 
General have I cast my shoe.” Indeed, the Labour Leader 
(Mr. Keir Hardie) might regard one and all the occupants 
of the Treasury Bench as “a poor thing, but mine own.” 
This satire was subsequently driven home by the melancholy 
performance of the Prime Minister—who we should never 
forget bears the name of Campbell-Bannerman—announcing 
the abject surrender of the Government, who were quite 
prepared to recognise the “simple method” of the Labour Bill 
as infinitely preferable to their own miserable measure ; 
and in the division Ministers (including the Attorney-General) 
stampeded into the lobby in the wake of Mr. Hudson, the 
second reading of whose Bill was carried by the prodigious 
majority of nearly 7 to 1 (416 to 66). This performance 
was too much even for our esteemed contemporary the 
Spectator, whose heroism in bolstering up an _ impossible 
Government commands our respectful sympathy if not our 
admiration. It recalled William IV.’s saying that “there were 
good Governments and bad Governments, but the worst kind of 
Government was that which could not pass its own measures. ... 
The Law of Agency, which admittedly stood in need of erenda- 
dation, is practically abolished by the proposed legislation in the 
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case of Trade Unions,” which “are given a sacrosanctity which 
is a breach of our constitutional traditions and a menace to the 
public welfare.” Sir Godfrey Lushington explained the purport 
of the proposed “reform” in an incisive letter to the Zimes, in 
which he inquired whether the House of Commons realised what 
it was doing in accepting clause 3 of Mr. Hudson’s Bill. This 
clause means : 

That if a Trade Union dynamites its adversaries or expels them by violence, 

or burns down a mill or wrecks a train, the funds of the Union—perhaps the 
very funds by means of which the outrage has been committed—shall be 
exempt from liability to make reparation ; and collective liability being thus 
excluded, and individual liability in the case of workmen being nominal 
only, Trade Unions shall, so far as civil remedies are concerned, be licensed 
to commit any wrong whatever. 
It is nevertheless obvious that this principle will receive the 
overwhelming approval of the House of Commons. That 
there are still unplumbed depths of Ministerial humiliation is 
shown by Mr. Keir Hardie’s contemptuous declaration at the 
Stockton Labour Conference that as an earnest of their complete 
surrender to the Labour Party, the Government had decided to 
transfer the management of their Trade Disputes Bill from 
the Attorney-General to the Solicitor-General (Sir William 
Robson) “ who is known to be more in sympathy with the de- 
mands of the Trade Unionists than the Attorney-General.” This 
statement excited the ire of Sir J. Lawson Wilton. He was, 
however, unable to deny that his more “ sympathetic ” colleague 
had been put in charge of the Bill, but he ascribed the change 
to his own untimely attack of influenza ! 


THAT the gilt is off the gingerbread is shown by two remarkable 
by-elections, one in the Borough of Leicester, the other in 
the County of Suffolk. The Radical candidate 
at Leicester, where a vacancy was caused by the 
retirement of Mr. Henry Broadhurst owing to ill-health, was Mr. 
Franklin Thomasson, the millionaire proprietor of the 7ribune, 
than whom it would have been impossible to find a stronger 
candidate. He is rich, bitter, narrow-minded and ignorant. 
The Unionist cause was admirably represented by Sir John 
Rolleston, who was defeated at the General Election. The 
figures speak for themselves : 


By-Elections. 


General Election. By-Election. 
Radical , : » 14,745 Radical . : . 10,766 
Unionist . . - 73504 Unionist . ‘ . 7,206 


Majority »— Feaaa Majority . - 3,560 
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We cannot recall any instance of such an immense loss of 
votes within such a short space of time. No less significant was 
the Eye by-election, where a vacancy was due to the retirement 
of the sitting Radical member, Mr. F. S. Stevenson, the Radical 
candidate being Mr. Harold Pearson, the son of another Radical 
millionaire, Sir Weetman Pearson. The Unionist cause was 
brilliantly championed by Lord Graham, as may be gathered 
from the following figures : 


General Election (1900). By-Election. 
Radical . ; - 4,664 Radical . . - 4,568 
Unionist . . - 2,947 Unionist . ‘ + 4,371 

Majority « O57 Majority . . o7 


The Radical Press made a desperate effort to discount this 
electoral disaster by ascribing the turnover of votes to the 
persuasiveness of Lady Mary Hamilton, the fiancée of Lord 
Graham, who possesses property in the Division, and there was a 
good deal of hysterical indignation on the subject of “ female 
interference” and “ territorial influence” ; but as Mrs. Pearson 
was at least as active as her opponent, the ladies may be regarded 
as neutralising one another. According tothe ManchesterGuardian, 
which is a more sober paper than most of its metropolitan 
Radical contemporaries, ‘“ Lord Graham was certainly helped by 
the strong Church rally to his side,” while the “ undue influence” 
theory was thus disposed of : “ One thing is fairlyisure—Lady 
Mary Hamilton does not know the Suffolkers. She has been very 
little at her place at Easton, and that is resented. The Suffolk 
man is the last man in the country for a stranger to patronise 
with any hope of success.” Nevertheless, Lady Mary Hamilton 
has set an example of admirable activity which it is to be hoped 
that Unionists elsewhere will follow. Lord Graham’s success 
was no doubt largely due to his consistent advocacy of 
Tariff Reform, which is gaining ground all over the country. 
The figures of Eye and Leicester indicate that if a General 
Election were held at the present time, the Ministerial majority 
would disappear. Such is the result of three months’ bungling. 


THE cowardly and contemptible attack of the House of Com- 
mons on Lord Milner afforded the House of Lords an admirable 
The House of opportunity of interpreting the feelings of the 
Nation and the Empire, of which it was not slow 
Lords and — : 
Lord Mil to avail itself. As our readers will remember, a 
= mner. certain Mr. Byles of Bradford—who, as Mr. 
Garvin suggests in his brilliant paper, sought to emulate Mr. 
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Burke of Bristol—moved a vote of censure on the late High 
Commissioner for an offence he had never committed. This 
was met by a Government amendment moved by the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, maintaining the censure but omitting 
Lord Milner’s name. Mr. Winston Churchill characteristically 
explained that Ministers preferred to stab the late High Commis- 
sioner in the back as they were afraid to strike him in the face. 
The incident was recognised on all hands as having inflicted far 
more injury upon the Government and the House of Commons 
than upon its object, History teaches us that no great English- 
man can hope to serve the Empire without incurring the jealousy 
and animosity of the House of Commons. Its censure may be 
regarded as the ruban bleu of the public service. It was, never- 
theless, desirable that the Mother of Parliaments should be 
relieved of this stigma and accordingly Lord Halifax (March 29) 
submitted the following motion to the House of Lords: 
“That this House desires to place on record its high 
appreciation of the services rendered by Lord Milner in 
South Africa to the Crown and to the Empire.” Except for the 
pitiful performance of Lord Elgin, who moved the previous 
question, the debate was worthy of the occasion. Lord Halifax, 
as always, spoke admirably ; while the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Roberts, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Cawdor all paid 
eloquent tribute to the work and character of Lord Milner. Not 
the least impressive contribution was that of Lord Goschen, which 
was marked by all his old fire and fervour. ‘ What would have 
been the position to-day in South Africa,” he asked, “ if there had 
not been a man prepared to take upon himself responsibility, a 
man whom difficulties could not conquer, whom disasters could 
not cow, and whom obloquy could never move?” After the 
previous question had been rejected by 170 votes to 35, the vote 
of confidence in Lord Milner was carried unanimously. It was 
also felt desirable that something should be done outside 
Parliament; and accordingly a great demonstration has been 
organised for Empire Day in Lord Milner’s honour, over which 
Mr. Chamberlain will preside. Moreover, thanks to the initiative 
of Sir Bartle Frere, the son of Lord Milner’s great predecessor, 
a public address to the late High Commissioner is being circu- 
lated throughout the United Kingdom for signature. It runsas 
follows : “‘ We, the undersigned, desire to place on record our 
high appreciation of the services rendered by your lordship in 
Africa to the Crown and theiEmpire.” Forms for signature may 
be obtained by applying to the Hon. Secretaries, 22 Bryanston 
Square, London, W. We feel convinced that there is rot a 
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single reader of the National Review who would not regret the 
omission of his name ‘from this address. It is high time that 
Englishmen took effective steps to clear their reputation of 
ingratitude towards those who serve them best. 


IT is unnecessary to say that the amazing transformation scene 
in Hungary, which came with all the charm of a complete 
surprise, has caused unmixed satisfaction in this 
country. There appeared to be no issue from 
the deadlock. Both the Crown and the Coalition 
sincerely believed that they had said their final 
word, and hardly any hope of avoiding a conflict, which must 
inevitably have developed into a civil war, lingered on the 
horizon. Butthe unexpected is more liable to happen in the 
Habsburg dominions, which may be described as ‘the realm 
of realised impossibilities,” than elsewhere, and when the twelfth 
hour was about to sound, it was suddenly announced that Baron 
Fejervary, the Premier of Hungary, and Mr. Francis Kossuth 
had met and had effected a settlement approved by the Sovereign 
and endorsed by the other Coalition leaders. The world is still in 
the dark as to the inner history of this agreeable dénouement, 
but the published terms reflect the highest credit on the states- 
manship of both parties. Baron Fejervary vacates the Premiership 
for Dr. Wekerle, who, as Prime Minister between 1892 and 1894, 
bore the brunt of the civil marriage struggle. He has succeeded 
in forming ‘‘a Cabinet of Transition” to preside over the general 
election, comprising all the Coalition leaders, viz., Mr. Francis 
Kossuth, Count Julius Andrassy, Count Albert Apponyi, and 
Count Aladar Zichy, the Clerical. On the meeting of the new 
Parliament, the Government are to makea declaration concerning 
the military prerogatives of the Crown, the Budget will be voted, 
the Treaties of Commerce approved, as well as the economic 
compact with Austria, the normal contingent of recruits and the 
military credits already sanctioned by the delegates, after which 
a Universal Suffrage Bill will be carried, and a fresh general 
election will be held on the new basis. Meanwhile, the Coalition 
leaders have undertaken to postpone the controversy as to the 
nationalisation of the Hungarian army. The delight of the 
Emperor-King at this development is easier to imagine than to 
describe, while the enthusiasm in Hungary is unbounded. 
Never has a country been so near disaster without going 
over the precipice. The Times Vienna correspondent has 
kept the British public particularly well informed throughout 
this prolonged and complicated crisis. To him we owe it that 
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we have been able to avoid taking short-sighted sentimental 
views, 


FRANCE and Russia are both in an interesting condition, owing 
to the same cause. They are in the midst of critical elections. 
The policy of the Republican Bloc, which has 
governed France for the last four years, is about 
to be submitted to the electors, and the popular verdict will not 
only affect the administration of the Separation law, but will 
decide the whole future relations between Church and State. 
There is not a great margin. The Opposition, or anti-Bloc, 
calculate that if they make a net gain of twenty-five seats, which 
they are confident of doing, they will be able to paralyse the 
present Radical Government, and to compel a Ministerial recon- 
struction with a large infusion of Moderates and a change of 
policy towards the Church. The Ministerialists on the other 
hand are confident of being able to hold their own, and to 
balance electoral losses by electoral gains. It is more than 
usually difficult to forecast the result, as the political struggle 
is complicated by serious Labour troubles as well as by the 
wave of social unrest, which is passing over France as well as over 
other countries, including Great Britain and the United States. 
There are two special sources of disturbance, viz., the area of 
the Courriéres mining disaster, where the pitmen remain on 
strike, and the efforts of various Labour organisations to provoke 
a general strike throughout France on May Day, in furtherance 
of the eight hours’ movement. Needless to say, the Opposition 
are exploiting every incident with a view to the elections, and 
those British correspondents who derive their information 
exclusively from anti-ministerial sources have endeavoured to 
alarm the British public with lurid pictures of a civil war. We 
should remember that the Sarrien Cabinet is assailed on both 
flanks by extremists, the Nationalists and the Anti-Nationalists. 
Ministers are abused for whatever they do. If M. Clemenceau, 
the Minister of the Interior, practises “ peaceful persuasion” 
on the strikers, he is violently denounced for parleying 
with the mob. When he pickets the disturbed districts 
with troops, he is charged with imitating Russian methods. 
Our own experience in this country should teach us to 
discount the statements of any Opposition during a General 
Election. France is fortunate in possessing an excep- 
tionally capable Cabinet, and we may be sure that—whatever 
may be the result of the elections, of which the First Ballots 
will be held on May 6, and the Second Ballots a fortnight later 
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—order will be resolutely maintained. During every political 
crisis France always seems to be more excited than she really 
is. » » » AS we publish an exhaustive and brilliant paper on 
the Russian elections from the pen of our special commissioner 
in Russia, who has altogether exceptional sources of informa- 
tion, we need not discuss the subject in these pages, for which 
we own to being relieved, as we believe it to bea moral impossi- 
bility for any one living in London to make a profitable comment 
on the internal affairs of Russia. , , , The only other foreign 
i topic we need mention is the political crisis in Servia, which is 
not unconnected with the refusal of the British Government to 
enter into diplomatic relations with Belgrade so long as the 
regicides enjoy the confidence of the Crown. There are at last 
signs of grace. Public opinion in Servia supports the demand 
of our Government for the retirement of the principal criminals, 
and as Servian interests are suffering acutely from the absence 
of a British Minister in Belgrade, which renders Servia 
peculiarly subject to unscrupulous pressure from elsewhere, we 
may hope that the difficulty will be speedily adjusted. It is 
highly desirable from the British point of view that the incident 
should be closed, and we feel sure that our Government may be 
relied upon to act in a reasonable manner. We should be 
satisfied with the retirement of the five or six ringleaders. It 
would be irrational to ask for anything more than this, if only 
because it would be impossible to obtain it. 


ca Sa ihe isi oe 


NATURE is evidently displeased with man. We live in an age of 
catastrophe. The terrible calamity at the Courriéres pits in the 
North of France, of which the origin still remains 
shrouded in mystery, has been followed by an 
eruption of Vesuvius of a peculiarly destructive 
character, which has depopulated a large district and inflicted 
incalculable misery on Naples and the surrounding country. 
The civilised world had hardly done lamenting the Italian 
calamity before it was stunned by the appalling earthquake of 
April 18, which, together with the fires which followed it, 
reduced San Francisco, the first of American cities in point of 
beauty, and ninth in numbers, to a mass of charred and 
blackened ruins. Considering the damage, which is estimated 
| at anything up to £100,000,000, the loss of life seems to have 

been relatively small, though all current estimates are necessarily 

guess-work. Hardly less wonderful than the earthquake itself 

was its inspiring effect on the American people, who turned to 
as one man to relieve the sufferings of the huge, homeless, 
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starving population, which had been deprived within twenty-four 
hours of everything it possessed. All foreign pecuniary assistance 
was declined, though foreign sympathy, of which there was an 
overwhelming flood, was gratefully appreciated. Enormous 
relief funds were raised in the States, while almost before the 
city had done burning, grandiose schemes were on foot for its 
reconstruction. The buoyant self-confidence and the exuberant 
energy of the Americans are an intellectual and moral 
refreshment, 


WE cannot close these pages without offering our sincere 
sympathy to the officers of the 1st Battalion of the Scots Guards, 
especially those concerned in the so-called 
Ragging case. The subalterns of this battalion 
had to deal with a brother officer of filthy habits. 
He abhorred washing. A toothbrush was anathema to him. 
His company would hardly have been tolerated in a mining 
camp. The subalterns made one mistake. Instead of taking 
the matter into their own hands, it was informally mentioned to 
the Colonel, who made a vague reply which was interpreted as 
implicating him in the subsequent proceedings. The objec- 
tionable youth was cleansed with petrol, and jam was put in 
his hair in order to make him wash his head, which was 
in a deplorable, if not a dangerous, condition. The incident 
led to a Court of Inquiry, but although the proceedings 
were public the judgment of the Court has so far been withheld. 
Is this “ cricket” ? We have instead the portentous “ decisions.” 
of the Army Council, whereby the Colonel, who is admittedly 
an excellent officer, is placed on half-pay, which is equivalent to 
a money fine of about £4000. The Adjutant is deposed, and 
the other “criminals,” in addition to the month’s imprisonment 
they have already suffered, besides being ‘severely censured,” 
will forfeit a considerable amount of leave and more or less pro- 
motion. Even the Doctor is denounced! The Army Council 
appear to have forgotten the excellent maxim that the mountains 
of to-day become the molehills of to-morrow. It, might have 
been hoped that Mr. Haldane would have recalled them to 
some sense of perspective. A simple reprimand would have 
abundantly met the justice of the case—but then we live in an 
age of Pecksniff. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE 
FAR EASTERN WAR 


MEASURED by the external and obvious incidents of its pro- 
gress, time certainly flies in these days. Momentous events 
come swiftly into view, shoot rapidly by, and with equal speed 
disappear into the past, crowded out of sight and mind by the 
successors which tread upon their heels. Nor is this due only 
to the immediateness with which intelligence is transmitted to 
the four quarters of the globe. The facility for physical move- 
ment, and for the communication of facts and interchange of 
thought, between persons or nations co-operating to a common 
end, the bequests to us of the last century, have accentuated 
perceptibly the pace of mankind, the making of history. The 
still recent war between Japan and Russia is a conspicuous 
instance. Not merely the first thunderbolt blow of Admiral 
Togo upon the Russian fleet exposed before Port Arthur, but 
the final maturing of the quarrel, and the progress of the 
war itself, were marked by a quick decisiveness unattainable 
under similar conditions a century ago. Among similar con- 
ditions I include, of course, the capacity of the leaders, as 
well as the circumstances under which they are called to act ; 
the difference between a Napoleon and lesser men would be 
as great to-day as it was in his own time, and likewise as 
great under one set of external conditions as under another. 
Again, when the fighting in Manchuria had reached what 
proved to be its end, the peace itself, owing to the ease with 
which the plenipotentiaries and their gevernments could 
exchange ideas and messages, was concluded with a sudden- 
ness which took by surprise a doubting world ; while no sooner 
is the war over than it is forgotten in public interest. Here 
and there a professional writer gives forth his views, to which 
some brief comment is accorded ; but that the war itself, and 
its lessons, have ceased to engage general attention, is attested 
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alike by the columns of journals and the lists of articles in 
the reviews. 

Underlying the external and obvious characteristics, that thus 
pass out of sight and mind, there are in every period factors 
more permanent in operation and longer in development, 
which for these reasons demand closer scrutiny and more 
sustained attention. For instance, the recent elections in 
Great Britain have probably corresponded in kind, in general 
outcome, to general expectation, as did also the issue of the 
war between Japan and Russia ; but in degree each has taken 
the world—at least the outside world—by surprise. The 
events are obvious ; but, in the one case as in the other, what 
account is to be given? Does the magnitude of the immediate 
result indicate in either case a final determination of the 
current of history, the definitive direction to be henceforth 
maintained by three mighty nations? or is there reason to 
suppose that, like a river forced to adapt its course to the 
country through which it flows, we are to see only a momen- 
tary deflection, or a momentary persistence, beyond which 
may be discerned already conditions which must substantially 
change what may now appear an irreversible decision ? Has 
the war itself revolutionised, or seriously modified, antecedent 
teachings of military and naval history? 

In military matters, so far as they can be separated from 
political, the obvious and external belong chiefly to the field 
of tactics, as distinguished from strategy. The relative signifi- 
cance of these two terms may be assumed familiar to the 
public through the discussions of the past score of years. 
Great battles, great surrenders, the startling milestones of a 
campaign or a war, remain vividly impressed upon minds 
that may never have appreciated or suspected the underlying 
stream of causes which from time to time emerges in these 
conspicuous results. And as such popular recognition is 
essentially narrow in scope, so the matters to which it relates 
are the most narrowly technical, and consequently those which 
in fact it can least accurately weigh. A general outcome— 
victory or defeat—-is within its comprehension ; the fitness 
or the errors of the military means employed are much less 
so, except in very general statement. Politicians, doubtless, 
find the same in their campaigns. Broad considerations of 
policy, appreciation of conditions, especially those of the 
future, which correspond to the strategic diagnosis of the 
warrior, are much less effective at the moment than some 
telling phrase, or suggestion of immediate interest, which can 
be quickly fashioned into a campaign cry that halloes down 
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reasonable opposition. Such victories, however, are fruitless 
in war or in politics. Unless the position won is strategically 
decisive, by its correspondence to the conditions of the war or 
of the nation, the battle might as well, or better, never have 
been fought. In military affairs the choice of action, being in 
the hands of one man, may by him be determined, for good 
or ill, without regard to his followers ; and in the analogous 
position of a despotic ruler, where ability exists, a fortunate 
solution may be reached independent of popular will. Happily 
for those who love freedom, this case is rare. In popular 
government the foresight of the statesman must wait upon the 
conversion of the people, often extorted only by the hard 
logic of experience. The good of national conviction and 
support must be purchased at the expense of national suffer- 
ing, consequent upon the slowness of national comprehension 
of conditions not at once apparent. Yet in the end it is the 
a country ahead, not that behind, which will control the course 
i of the river. 
Justly appreciated, military affairs are but one side of the 
politics of a nation, and therefore concern each individual 
3 | who has an interest in the government of the State. They 
| form part of a closely related whole; and, putting aside the 
purely professional details, which relate mostly to the actual 
clash of arms,—the province of tactics,—-military preparations 
1 should be determined chiefly by those broad political con- 
siderations which affect the relations of States one to another, 
or of the several parts of the same State to the common 
defence. Defence, let it be said parenthetically to the non- 
muitary reader, implies not merely what shall be done to repel 
attack, but what is necessary to do in order that attack may 
not be attempted, or, if undertaken, may be resisted elsewhere 
than at the national frontier, be that land or sea. From this 
point of view, which is strictly accurate, defence may be 
defined broadly as provision for national well-being by military 
means, It was the primary misfortune, or, more correctly, 
- the primary error of Russia, that by neglect of this provision 
S her statesmen placed her in such a condition that, upon the 
s i outbreak of the recent war, she was forced at once into a 
) position of pure defence, the scene of which was her own 
sf frontier, land and sea, as constituted through her several 
e measures of acquisition or aggression during the preceding 
years of peace. 

From what has been said, it will appear that such considera- 
tions as may naturally arise from the naval point of view, 
through reflection upon the still recent war, will divide into 
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two classes: those that concern the direction of national 
policies, and those which affect the construction, armament, 
and management of flects, which, in the last analysis, are 
simply instruments of national policy. The question, for 
instance, of the possession, fortification, and development of 
Port Arthur, as a naval station, as was done by Russia, is one 
of broad national policy ; one upon which every naval State has 
to reach decisions in reference to the ports available for naval 
purposes, which it may control in various quarters of the 
world ; one also concerning which there obtain, in both 
military and naval circles, differences of opinions that have 
to be weighed by governments. On the other hand, the 
question whether Port Arthur, developed as it had been by 
Russia, and under the other existing conditions, should have 
been abandoned at the beginning, as some contend, or retained 
and obstinately defended, as it actually was, is more closely 
military in scope ; although, belonging as it does to the province 
of strategy, the arguments pro and con can be more easily and 
quickly apprehended by the non-professional mind. Conversely, 
it is open to argument whether Japan was well advised to attach 
as much importance as her course of action indicated to the 
downfall of the fortress, its actual capture, as distinguished from 
neutralising its military effect by a simple corps of observation, 
sufficient to prevent evacuation by the garrison to reinforce the 
Russian field army, or to stop the entrance of reinforcements 
or supplies from without, which might prolong resistance. 
This question also is military in character ; and strategical, not 
tactical. It affects the conduct of the war, and by no means 
necessarily the wisdom of the decision of the Russian Govern- 
ment to establish an adequate naval base at that point. What- 
ever opinion may be held as to the proper line of action in 
the particular instance, once war was begun, it is quite con- 
ceivable that a government may be perfectly justified, by 
considerations of general policy, in establishing a military or 
naval base for the support of one of its frontiers at some 
particular point, and yet that, by conditions of a subsequent 
moment, the commander-in-chief on the spot, or his superiors 
at home, may properly decide that the exigencies of the 
immediate situation dictate its abandonment. These imme- 
diate conditions may be imputable as a fault to either the 
government or its general; they may arise from inadequate 
preparation by the one or mistaken management by the other ; 
but they do not therefore necessarily impeach the wisdom of 
the original decision, which rested upon quite other grounds. 
It is precisely the same in other incidents of statesmanship. 
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One administration may secure a national advantage of far- 
reaching importance, which a successor may forfeit by careless- 
ness in improvement, or by some mismanaged negotiation ; by 
prolonged neglect, or by a single mistake. Neither outcome 
would condemn the original measure, which rests on its own 
merits ; recognising the possibilities, and presupposing—quite 
legitimately—a consistent furtherance of the steps first taken. 

Such considerations are so obvious that the statement of 
them at length may probably seem tedious. Yet Iam confident 
that it is the failure thus explicitly to analyse to one’s self the 
several lights in which a complex problem may be regarded, 
the tendency to view them too exclusively together, as a com- 
posite single result, that leads to much confusion of thought, 
with the probable consequence of erroneous determination. 
Take, for instance, the question of the speed of battleships. 
No one will deny for an instant that, other things being equal, 
additional speed—the highest—is desirable. This, however, is 
not the question. It is the question mixed up with the assump- 
tion that other things are equal, that you are getting your 
additional speed for nothing ; or, to express it otherwise, there 
is the momentary forgetfulness that something else in the way 
of efficiency must be sacrificed, and that, when a certain speed 
has been attained, a small increment must be purchased at a 
very great sacrifice, What shall the sacrifice be ? Gun power? 
Then your vessel, when she has overtaken her otherwise equal 
enemy, will be inferior in offensive power. Armour ? Thenshe 
will be more vulnerable. Something of the coal she would 
carry? But the expenditure of coal in ever increasing ratio is 
a vital factor in your cherished speed. If you can give up 
none of these things, and it is demonstrable that without some 
sacrifice you cannot get the speed, will you then—and this is 
what all navies are now doing— increase the size of the ship ? 
Yes, you say, by all means. Well then, where will you stop? Or, 
the same question in other words, what will you sacrifice in 
order to get your greater dimensions? Will you have fewer 
ships ; smaller numbers with larger individual power? You 
will sacrifice numbers ? Then you sacrifice so far that power 
of combination which is essential to military dispositions, 
whether they relate to the distribution of the fleet in peace, 
with reference to possible war, or to the exigencies of the 
campaign, or to the battlefield. But, if the final decision be we 
will have numbers as well, then the reply is you must sacrifice 
money; which, starting from the question of speed, brings us 
face to face with one of the great present problems of national 
policy among all naval nations, the size of the budget. For 
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the line of reasoning which applies to the 18,000 or 20,000 
ton ship will hold good when you have reached 30,000, 
and your neighbour “ goes one better,” by laying down one 
of 32,000. 

This question of speed, thus developed, may be illustrated 
perfectly aptly from that of Port Arthur. In the case of that 
port, the question, fully stated, was not simply, “Is the position 
in itself one good for Russia to keep, or for Japan to capture ?” 
It was, “Is the place worth the sacrifice which must be made 
to hold or to win it?” If Russia wished to keep it, she must 
sacrifice from Kuropatkin’s too small army some forty or fifty 
thousand men, If Japan was bent on taking, she must with- 
draw from her field army to the siege operations, from first to 
last, from seventy-five to one hundred thousand ; and, if she 
was in a hurry, she must be prepared for the further sacrifice, 
otherwise unnecessary, of many thousands of lives, in the 
desperate assaults made to hasten the end.* It is to be sup- 
posed that each party measured adequately the sacrifice either 
way, and took the alternative adopted in full view of the cost ; 
yet it is by no means sure that this was the case. It is at least 
very possible that to each Port Arthur derived its importance 
from attention fixed upon it to the exclusion of qualifying 
considerations ; as may be supposed the case with speed, from 
the extravagant demands now made for it in ships, the chief 
function of which should be to give and to take hard knocks, 
and that not severally, but in conjunction with others of their 
like, which we style a fleet. 

The question of Port Arthur, indeed, was one so important 
in the general campaign up to the moment of its fall, and after- 
wards by the effect upon subsequent operations of the delay 
caused by the siege, that among military critics it has given 
rise to very diverse opinions, affecting more or less the ques- 
tion of national policy in establishing such bases. Where 
there is found on the one side the unqualified assertion of 
a cardinal mistake by the Russians in not at once evacuating 
a position which could not be ultimately held, and concentrat- 
ing with Kuropatkin every available soldier, and on the other 
an equally sharp criticism by soldiers—not by seamen—of 
Japan for having diverted so many troops from Oyama as 
seriously to affect the vigour and conclusiveness of his 
operations, thereby enabling the enemy continually to escape, 
it is clear that the argument is not wholly one-sided. If the 
Japanese were compelled, or induced, it matters little which, 


* The Japanese losses at the siege have been estimated at 56,000. Journal 
of the Royal Artillery, October 1905, p. 322. 
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to devote to the siege a number of men who in the early part 
of the war might have been used decisively against Kuropatkin’s 
relatively feeble army, it follows that the leaving the place 
garrisoned had an effect favourable to the Russians at a very 
critical moment. That the Japanese felt compelled, and really 
were compelled, to their course can scarcely be doubted, unless 
one views the land and sea campaigns as wholly separate 
operations. For purposes of discussion they may be so 
severed, but actually they were one whole ; and ultimate con- 
clusions cannot be accurately reached without bearing in mind 
their inter-relation. It was essential to the Russians to protract 
the land campaign, to gain time to develop their naval 
strength ; it was essential to the Japanese to destroy the fleet 
in Port Arthur before such development, in order to secure 
the sea communications upon which their land campaign 
depended. To ensure this end it was imperative to gain 
control of the port. That the Russians actually made no 
adequate use of the chance obtained for them by its prolonged 
resistance is nothing to the purpose. It is difficult to find an 
adjective fitted to characterise the apathy of the Port Arthur 
division or the delays in despatching the Baltic fleet. The 
fact remains that they had their chance through the protraction 
of the siege. My own opinion from the first has been, and now 
continues, that regarded in itself alone, and with reference to 
the land campaign only, the retention by Russia was correct ; 
and that, had her naval campaign in its entirety been managed 
with anything like the ability shown by Kuropatkin, the event 
of the war in Manchuria might have been different. That 
to naval success a long tenure of Port Arthur was absolutely 
essential is too obvious for comment ; but imagine the effect upon 
negotiations, had the conditions on shore, including the fall of 
Port Arthur, been precisely as they were when peace was signed, 
but that a timely previous co-operation between the Port Arthur 
and Baltic divisions had left the Russians in sure control of the 
sea. That the view here outlined was held by the Japanese, 
rightly or wrongly, is clear from the persistence of Admiral 
Togo in his attempts to block the port, and to injure the fleet 
within by long range firing ; and afterwards from the sustained 
vigorous character of the prolonged siege operations. We now 
know that in the Russian naval sorties of June 23 and 
August 10 the Japanese had but four battleships to the 
Russian’s six on the spot. Togo, doubtless, could not have 
anticipated so cruel a stroke of fate as that which, on May 15, 
1904, deprived him of two battleships in one day by sub- 
marine mines ; but, whatever the value of his fleet in its largest 
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numbers, it was quite evident that the Russian fleet, “in 
being ” in Port Arthur, by itself alone constituted a perpetual 
menace to the sea communications of Japan, the absolutely 
determining factor of the war ; while taken in connection with 
the Russian Baltic fleet, still in existence, the possibilities of 
fatal disaster to the Japanese depended wholly upon the skill 
with which the Russians managed the naval resources remain- 
ing to them after the first torpedo attack of February 8, 
and upon the time they were able to obtain for that object by 
the resistance of Port Arthur. Whether that resistance was 
protracted as long as it could be is beyond my competency to 
say ; but it certainly continued long enough to afford Russia 
opportunity to bring into play all her naval means if her 
schemes for imperial defence, in its broadest sense, had corre- 
sponded to the necessities of the situation. 

In fact, on land, Port Arthur bore to this war much the 
relationship that Ladysmith did to that in South Africa. 
Whether Sir George White should have retreated towards 
Durban, to concentrate with other British forces to be ex- 
pected ; whether the Boers should have settled down to a 
siege, protracted by their indolence, as that of Port Arthur was 
by the inherent and developed strength of the position, are 
questions which will be differently answered. What admits of 
little doubt is that the effect produced upon the Japanese 
action in the later instance was the same as that upon the 
Boers in the earlier, and with greater reason ; for, while the 
menace of Port Arthur was in kind the same as that of 
Ladysmith, it was far greater in degree. The characteristics 
may be more convincingly illustrated by recalling the effect of 
Mantua upon Bonaparte’s operations of 1796. The parallelism 
is here confined to the land operations, reserving the very 
direct influence of Port Arthur upon naval operations for 
further discussion. The entire distance advanced by the 
Japanese from Chemulpo to Mukden, and by the French from 
Savona to Leoben, where the preliminaries were dictated by 
Bonaparte, is about 350 miles in each case. Two months 
after leaving Savona the French reached Mantua, 120 miles, 
There they were delayed eight months, June 4 to February 2, 
during which period Bonaparte fought several battles, or 
rather made several campaigns, to defeat the attempts of the 
Austrians to relieve the place; but he could make no 
advance, for he had no disposable force beyond that needed 
for the blockade. The Japanese were more fortunate, through 
their previous preparations and their full control of the sea. 
Nevertheless, from the victory of Liao-Yang, August 30, to the 
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battle of Mukden, February 24, they advanced but thirty-five 
miles. The siege of Port Arthur lasted from May 27 to 
January I, seven months ; upon its fall followed a period of 
preparation, corresponding to that passed by Bonaparte after 
the surrender of Mantua in securing his rear against possible 
enemies. Then advance in each case was resumed, with forces 
thenceforth liberated from the fear as to their communications, 
which was the detaining effect exerted in their several days by 
Mantua, Ladysmith, and Port Arthur, 

The conduct of the Japanese with relation to Port Arthur, 
prior to its surrender, and even to its serious investment, 
cannot but exert a salutary influence upon the celebrated 
theory of the “ fleet in being,” to which has been freely attri- 
buted a determining influence that has always to me appeared 
exaggerated. From the argument developed above, it must 
appear that I appreciate vividly the bearing of the fleet in 
Port Arthur upon the war. It is not too much to say that, 
in the strategic sense, the fleet was the Port, which without it 
possessed no value and would never have been fortified nor 
acquired. The naval possibilities involved were the strongest 
inducement to the acquisition of the Liao-tung Peninsula ; 
and the fact that the Japanese main communications were by 
sea constitutes the analogy of the position to Mantua. The 
signal of Admiral Togo to his fleet off Tsu-shima may be 
invoked to show that the Japanese thus regarded the Port, 
purely as harbouring the fleet. If the fate of the Empire 
depended upon the results of that day, when only the Baltic 
division was in face, how much more serious the situation so 
long as the Port Arthur ships remained a valid force, before 
they had supinely allowed their throats to be cut like stalled 
cattle. Yet, while recognising by their acts all the menace of 
that “ fleet in being,” the Japanese did not hesitate to adven- 
ture the fortunes of a war essential to national progress upon 
an over-sea expedition, which not only was to make a passage 
once for all across a belt of water, but must there be main- 
tained until a settled peace restored freedom of transit. Even 
before knowing the issue of the first torpedo attack, of 
February 8, 12,000 troops put to sea to land at Chemulpo, 
like the advanced detachment hazarded to seize the opposite 
bank of a river, and hold there a position at which the 
remainder of the army can disembark. The instance is the 
more impressive because of the immensity of the stake, when 
it is remembered what defeat would have meant to Japan in 
this infancy of her progress, economical and political, in the 
new world of modern civilisation. 
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It may certainly be replied, and justly, that the very great- 
ness of the emergency demanded the hazard, upon the sound 
principle that desperate conditions require desperate remedies, 
It is likely enough that to attempts important, yet secondary, 
where the danger incurred by failure exceeds the advantage to 
be gained by success, a “ fleet in being”’ may prove a sufficient 
deterrent. This was the case with Louis XIV.’s projected 
landing in England in 1690, which elicited Admiral Torrington’s 
historic phrase. In expeditions of similar secondary importance, 
however, Great Britian continually adventured bodies of troops 
during the Napoleonic wars; not to mention Wellington’s 
army in the Peninsula, reinforcements and supplies to which 
were certainly to some extent endangered, and occasionally 
molested, by the cruisers or naval divisions of an inferior 
enemy. But, after attributing the utmost effect upon the 
councils of an enemy produced by the presence of a “ fleet in 
being,” at a point favourable for acting upon communications, 
the fact remains that in this very crucial instance the Japanese 
have practically defined its actual powers. They met the 
threat to them, not by submitting to inaction until the enemy’s 
fleet was destroyed, but by doing just what a general 
on shore does, when he cannot at once capture a fortress 
menacing his line of advance. Port Arthur was masked by 
the Japanese fleet, stationed at a fitting position, and kept 
informed of the enemy’s movements by a _ well-developed 
scouting system, To these measures for repelling a sortie in 
force was committed the safety of the army to be transported 
in the rear; and the undoubted possibilities of occasional, 
even serious, injury to a body of transports was accepted, 
secure that the “ fleet in being,” being essentially inferior to 
the Japanese navy as a whole, could not permanently interrupt 
the forward flow which constitutes communications. If, as I 
have understood the advocates of the “ fleet in being ” theory, 
the mere existence of a powerful, though inferior, body of 
ships, should deter an enemy from committing himself to 
over-sea Operations, the Japanese have certainly demonstrated 
a contrary possibility. Were they therein wrong? Though 
successful, has their success been achieved in defiance of a 
clear rule of warfare, or has it rather been in observance of a 
well-established practice, with its necessary precautions ? 

The example is the more provocative of inquiry, and of 
reconsideration of accepted maxims, in that, as a matter of fact, 
the Japanese sea communications, though maintained substan- 
tially secure, did not escape harassment, and yet more serious 
threat. Hereand there a transport, here and there a merchant 
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vessel, was captured by the not too excessive activity of the 
Viadivostock squadron, the operations of which might have 
been increased in scope and frequency had the Port Arthur 
division, taking its life in its hands, flung itself desperately 
upon Togo’s fleet, determined to effect the utmost injury at 
whatever cost. The irresolute sortie of August 10 produced 
results sufficient to show that the consequence of such a move 
might be so far to weaken Togo as to compel him to draw upon 
Kamimura’s squadron to reinforce the watch over Port Arthur; 
a step which would by so much facilitate the movement of the 
Vladivostock ships. Such increase of activity, with consequent 
Japanese necessary precaution, would not only have illustrated 
further the pros and cons of the “ fleet in being” theory. It 
would have thrown desirable light also upon the question of 
the influence which the molestation of commerce, whether by 
direct capture or by the paralysis induced by menace and 
apprehension, can exert upon the economical conditions of a 
State, and through them upon military efficiency. The con- 
temporary files of papers published in Japan bear witness to 
the immediate effect produced; but the danger passed too 
rapidly to demonstrate the possible reaction from this display 
of the proverbial timidity of capital, whether invested in 
shipping or otherwise. 

Such result as was open to the Vladivostock squadron to 
produce was further limited by the fact that it was composed of 
armoured cruisers, a compromise double-faced type of vessel, 
the advisability of which has long been questioned by respect- 
able professional opinion, and now more and more loudly than 
ever. The decision is one of national policy, by no means purely 
of technical character ; the considerations on which it must 
turn are perfectly easy of comprehension, If, instead of being 
ships built with one eye on fighting and one on speed, the 
Viadivostock ships had been fairly and frankly cruisers, pure and 
simple, unarmoured, and gunned only so as to meet their like, 
and if the tonnage thus economised had been devoted to speed 
and coal endurance, their fitness for the work of molesting com- 
merce and transportation would have been distinctly increased, 
The same aggregate tonnage might have given two or three 
additional swift ships of the type suggested. But the armoured 
cruiser is a fighting ship, though grievously marred as such by 
the lack of the single eye, of unity of design, of Napoleon’s 
“exclusiveness of purpose.” Those in Vladivostock consti- 
tuted a respectable portion of the total Russian battle fleet in 
the far East, and therefore could not be freely hazarded as 
ordinary cruisers might. It is very probable that their presence 
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in Vladivostock induced the merely tentative character of the 
sortie of August 10 from Port Arthur ; that the desire to con- 
centrate the whole fleet dictated an attempt to escape, instead of 
the pitched naval battle which the exigencies of the Russian 
general situation then demanded. 

It is to this, rather than to the effect of a fortified port upon 
the navy using it, that I should be inclined to ascribe the failure 
of the Port Arthur division to improve its opportunities with 
military intelligence and energy. Having kept the Japanese at 
a distance, and obtained for Russia the opportunity to restore 
her fleet after the torpedo attack of February 8, the fortifica- 
tions can scarcely be held responsible for the failure to use the 
advantage thus gained. There are indications, however, in a 
forthcoming book by Captain Klado, of the Russian Navy, 
advance sheets of which I have been permitted to see, that 
there is prevalent in high military circles in Russia a radically 
erroneous conception of the relations of a fleet to coast opera- 
tions, and especially to coast defence. This conception is held 
so strongly as to take form in the phrase “ fortress-fleet,” under 
which misguiding title the movement of the fleet is restricted 
to the neighbourhood of the port, is made subordinate to the 
defence of the position, and to the orders of the fortress 
commander. By this school of thought it is considered a 
positive calamity, almost a catastrophe, that the fleet should 
launch out in wide independent action, leaving the fortress to 
its own resources. It secures the dispersion of force, as opposed 
to concentration. Such conclusions are difficult to understand, 
especially when we recall the signal historical example of the 
siege of Gibraltar, which so conspicuously illustrated the 
relative functions of fleet and fortress. Although these views are 
vigorously contested and refuted by Captain Klado, it 
would seem probable, from the opinions in support of them 
quoted by him, that they may have dictated the futile and 
abortive management of the Port Arthur division; and that 
this did not represent the professional judgment of its own 
officers, but the burden of a command laid upon them by 
higher and non-naval authority. Certainly Klado’s own opinion, 
formulated and set down before the final catastrophe, 
shows conclusively that in intelligent naval circles there 
obtained much juster and more comprehensive recognition of 
the part to be played by a fleet, even regarded from a distinctly 
defensive standpoint of national policy. ‘The only rational 
defence of the shores is a strong fleet, and in this case the 
chief hope must be placed in it, and not in the army. The 
fortress is subsidiary.” Incidentally to the discussion he 
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makes also a remark relative to the Chinese fleet in 1894, 
which not only illustrates his general argument but may throw 
light upon the purposes of the Port Arthur division in its last 
sortie of August ro. “Inabandoning Port Arthur the Chinese 
fleet, under the given circumstances, acted quite rightly, since 
that port was so situated that it could be taken from the land; 
and, if this had happened, the fleet would have found itself in 
an inland roadstead, and would not have been able to take 
part in repelling the land attack. Had it remained in Port 
Arthur, it would have been taken alive when the fortress fell. 
Instead of this, by going over to Wei-hai-wei, it forced the 
Japanese to a most difficult winter expedition in order to gain 
this last port. If only the Chinese had had a fleet capable of 
vanquishing that of their enemies they would have been 
victorious in the end despite the sad condition of their army.” 
For “Chinese” read “Russian,” and for “ Wei-hai-wei” 
“Viadivostock,” and we may have in this comment on 
the past the explanation of the Russian attempt, as we 
certainly have a prophecy of the necessary outcome of 
the war. 

In the general deplorable result, something must be attributed 
to the lack of initiative, so general as to appear almost a national 
quality, that was shown in the Russian ‘operations ; but 
original faults of distribution at least tended to increase the 
paralysis which in every direction characterised their action. 
By the tenure of two ports, remote from one another, they in 
the beginning possessed the advantage which a twofold source 
of danger imposes on an enemy’s dispositions. Under most 
conditions of coast conformation, two ports, so far separated, 
would have much increased the perplexity of Admiral Togo, 
had the Baltic fleet been despatched so as to reach the scene 
while the defence of Port Arthur was still hopeful. Even 
minimised as the difficulty would have been by the projection 
of Korea, giving him at its southern end a central position, well 
adapted for moving towards either port, he would still have 
been obliged somewhat to uncover Port Arthur, in order to be 
on hand to meet Rojdestvensky, because ignorant of which 
destination he would seek. Such conditions, which were as 
evident the first month of the war as they are now, rightly 
determined the Japanese to reduce Port Arthur at the earliest 
possible moment, and equally rightly determined the Russians 
to hold it. Whatever may be considered the effect of the place 
upon the land operations, it threatened the Japanese commu- 
nications by sea so long as it held out effectively, and it kept 
Open to the Baltic fleet two ports of entry to distract Togo’s 
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attention, and move him, rightly or wrongly, to divide his fleet 
between them. Such considerations, if valid, afford matter for 
reflection to all governments and people, as to the constitution 
and defence of naval bases in regions where their interests may 
induce naval: operations. As soon as Port Arthur fell, the 
Japanese admiral knew that there was but one port open to 
his opponent ; that, turn or twist as he might, there he must 
at last turn up. 

But, while the embarrassment to an enemy of such a double 
objective is clear and proverbial, it is not in itself sufficient, 
unless improved by proper dispositions, It is not enough to 
fortify the ports. For the offensive purposes which alone 
constitute danger to the enemy, they are helpless, almost as 
turtles on their backs, unless they contain forces adequate to 
issue with intent and power to inflict injury. The Russians 
being at the outset locally inferior in battleship strength, esti- 
mating therein the armoured cruisers of both parties, every 
ship of that description should have been concentrated in one 
of the two ports; the other should have been utilised for 
commerce destroying, and such other desultory operations as 
are open to cruisers. Instead of this, the same nonchalance— 
essentially consistent with the lack of initiative already noted 
—that exposed the whole division, improperly picketed, before 
Port Arthur, and left the Varyag and Korieits a helpless prey at 
Chemulpo, retained also at Viadivostock three powerful 
armoured cruisers, the proper place of which, being in the line 
of battle, was wherever the main fleet was. It would be 
interesting to know, if knowable, how far the appellative 
“cruiser” was responsible for this error. This much at least 
can be said ; that in treating them as cruisers, not as battle- 
vessels, the Russian officer responsible was at least consistent 
with the original idea of armouring cruisers, the efficiency of 
which should depend primarily upon speed and coal endurance, 
not upon armour ; and to which fighting—except with equals 
—is not committed, and should rarely be indulged. To this same 
double eye to two sets of functions, radically distinct, is to be 
aitributed the undue stress upon extreme speed for battleships, 
with the consequent reckless progress in the size of these 
vessels. They, by the accepted spirit of the day, are not only 
to fight but also to run; between which two stools a fall may 
be looked for. 

That Vladivostock, at least during the open season, was the 
proper rendezvous for cruisers is evident for two reasons. First, 
being easier to leave and to enter than Port Arthur, it is so far 
favourable to vessels whose mission is evasion ; and, secondly, 
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it could not be the position for the battle-fleet, because that, 
when frozen in, became to the enemy a fleet non-existent. At 
this port should have been the protected—unarmoured— 
cruisers, which were, on the contrary, congregated at Port 
Arthur, and thence accompanied the fleet in its futile attempt 
to get away to Viadivostock. From this centre, itself possessing 
two exits, and leading equally to the Japan Sea and to the east 
coast of the islands by way of Tsugaru Straits, the field to 
commerce destroyers was as clear as conditions often allow. 
In the particular kind of vessel needed for this, the Japanese 
had largely superior numbers ; but as the mission of the Russian 
cruisers would be to escape detection, while that of the Japanese 
was to find, it is plain that the latter needed to be much the 
more numerous. Also, as the respective objects, the destruction 
and protection of commerce, required that the Russians should 
run and the Japanese fight, the former could act singly while 
the latter must congregate in squadrons. Uncertainty whether 
the enemy were acting severally or in groups would compel con- 
centration to some extent, to avoid being surprised by a superior 
force, and so would decrease the dispersion of the look-outs, 
while increasing their strength. I will not deny my belief that, 
despite all this, in the long run the Russian cruisers would one 
by one have been picked up—that is the necessary penalty of 
inferior numbers; butif their design provided both speed and 
coal endurance, as it should, the time should have been pro- 
tracted sufficiently to demonstrate to some degree what influ- 
ence such operations may in this day exert upon the general 
war-power of a nation, thus assailed in its financial resources 
which depend upon the freedom of commerce, 

As it is, the indications are clear though slight. In the 
Japan Times of July 22, 1905, it is stated that up to that time 
the Viadivostock squadron had captured only twenty-two 
Japanese vessels, of which nine were steamers. Such paucity 
of results shows most probably that the armoured cruisers were 
too valuable to be freely exposed to capture by Kamimura’s 
superior division, and that their enterprise was fettered by this 
consideration, which would not have applied to unarmoured 
ships of half their tonnage. The result, such as it is, is 
merely direct ; and it is the indirect effect upon commercial 
movement which most weighs when the attack is well concerted 
and vigorous. During the cruise of the Vladivostock squadron 
on the east coast of Japan, which lasted but little over a week 
at the end of July 1904, although only four steamers were 
captured by it, sailings from the ports of Japan were generally 
stopped. At a meeting of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, held but 
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two days before the battle off Tsu-shima, the report stated that 
in consequence of the Government’s requisitions for transports 
the Company’s business had been carried on by hiring foreign 
steamers. At the beginning of the war the charter rate was 
extremely high, but had lately depreciated owing to the secure 
retention of the control of the sea by the navy. This, it will 
be observed, was nine months after the Russian naval disasters 
of August 1904, at the time when the Port Arthur and 
Viadivostock divisions attempted to unite. In the current 
fiscal term, the report continued, the presence of the Baltic 
fleet in Far Eastern seas would affect the shipping trade to 
some extent, but the Company was determined to endure to 
the end. The same paper states that, a Russian transport 
having entered Shanghai, May 26, the local underwriters were 
refusing to ensure. June 17, it is announced that the steamship 
services to China and Korea, which had been suspended by 
Rojdestvensky’s approach, would now be resumed ; and men- 
tion is made of the fall of freights in the coastwise coal trade, 
in consequence of the victory, as well as an easier coal market. 
It appears also that in India even, insurance on cotton for 
Japan, which Russia was reported to have declared contraband, 
rose threefold upon a report of Russian cruisers in the Indian 
Ocean. Considering the complete control of the sea, in a 
military sense, held by the Japanese, and the lethargy of the 
Russian naval conduct in general, the results have a meaning 
which will be recognised immediately by any one who has had 
even casual opportunity to note the effect of apprehension, and 
of fluctuations in trade, upon the welfare of a community, which 
in turn affects the income of the State. The significance is 
increased in the present instance by the unfavourable situation 
of the Russian ports, in point of distance from the Japanese main 
lines of sea communication, military and commercial. Had 
control been reversed, by a Russian naval victory, the Japanese 
army in Manchuria would have been isolated ; but a glance at 
the map will show that Russian communications by ships to 
Port Arthur would have been much more easily molested, 
through the nearness of Japanese ports to the waters through 
which vessels must pass, As Cuba lies across the approaches 
to the Mississippi, and Ireland across those to Great Britain, 
so does Japan to the communications of Manchuria and 
Viadivostock with the outer world. 

There seems to be a general professional consent that the 
experience of this war has confirmed the supremacy of the 
battleship relative to the control of the sea, which is the great 
object of naval warfare. The torpedo vessel has achieved less 
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than was expected—at least outside of naval circles—and what 
it has accomplished has been almost exactly that which was 
anticipated twenty years ago by naval men. It has come in at 
the end of the battle, to complete the disaster of the defeated. 
I have not seen attention called to the difficulty experienced 
by vessels of this class in finding the object of their attack, 
when once lost to them in the dark, their own most suitable 
moment for action. In measure, of course, all vessels feel 
this; but especially these, which from lying low in the water 
have a limited horizon, and from their small size and consequent 
liveliness have particular trouble in catching and holding tight 
of an object. Admiral Togo’s report states that during the 
night succeeding the battle his torpedo flotillas were searching 
in every direction for their flying enemy, but with little or no 
success until 5.20 A.M., when returning daylight showed 
smoke. It will doubtless be found in the future that these 
vessels, and submarines, seeking to harass a blockading fleet, 
will be gravely hampered by these drawbacks, when ignorant 
of the whereabouts of the enemy’s main force ; an ignorance 
easily imposed by the latter shifting its position after nightfall. 
The value of the cruiser class, as scouts, and equipped with 
modern facilities, was abundantly established by the certainty 
with which Togo, though invisible beforehand, appeared betimes 
at each attempted sortie from Port Arthur ; and yet more 
notably by the information of Rojdestvensky’s appearance when 
the Baltic division was still over a hundred miles distant from 
his anchorage. He was thus enabled not merely to choose his 
field of action, and anticipate the enemy there, but to plan his 
battle with full knowledge of his opponent’s order; a result 
facilitated by Rojdestvensky’s failure, or inability, to advance 
his scouting line so far as to drive in that of his antagonist, 
thereby concealing his own motions and probable inten- 
tions. Comparatively little attention has been given to this 
singular advantage, although Togo himself in his report dwells 
upon it at large, and with the reiteration of satisfaction. The 
possible contribution of cruisers to the ends of war by en- 
dangering an enemy’s commerce has not received adequate 
elicitation, owing to the reasons already mentioned. 

But while the supremacy of the battleship is conceded, 
there has arisen a new controversy as to the type, which it is 
proposed to revolutionise. As expounded in the Times of 
February 16 the change, though consistent with the present 
line of development in increase of speed, and size,—and cost,— 
is singular in the exceptional use to which high speed is to be 
put. Armed solely with the heaviest artillery, the advantage of 
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such pieces is to be maintained by speed enabling to keep at the 
greater range open to them. Speed thus ceases to be a means 
chiefly of compelling battle, or achieving strategic advantage, 
and conduces to an assumed tactical superiority by enforcing 
distant action. 

The theory has a surface plausibility, and there is an impres- 
sion that it in some way reflects the conclusions of Japanese 
experience, confidentially communicated to their allies. If so, 
a critic moves in the dark, possibly unwitting part of the oppo- 
site case, and must speak guardedly. There are, however, in 
the reports immediately following the battle of the Japan Sea, as 
well as in those of the sortie of August ro, incidental mentions 
which suggest doubts as to the power to maintain the necessary 
fleet speed in the practice of battle. Tactically, a fleet of Dread- 
noughts, in action with the type hitherto in favour, requires 
distant firing. It therefore has received a check when an oppo- 
nent can advance numerous lighter guns within effective range 
of its fewer heavier, which will reproduce in great measure 
the fight of a fleet with an embrasured fort, where large 
superiority in number of guns, and nearness, were essential 
factors to success, by beating down the Zersonnel under a storm 
of light missiles, such as grape and canister. In such 
cases, volume of fire was relied upon to counterbalance, 
offensively, the great defensive inferiority of the ships’ sides ; 
and in the case of ship against ship, where so great defensive 
disparity will not obtain, it is well within the limits of 
probability that a great volume of fire may prove distinctly 
superior to one of less diffusion, though of equal weight. 
Off Tsushima, the Russians were much the stronger in number 
of heavy guns, the Japanese in the lighter; but, after all 
allowance made for marksmanship, it is worthy of note that 
the Russian crews complained that they were blinded by the 
storm of the enemy’s missiles. It may well be questioned, 
therefore, where the advantage will lie, should the presumed 
slower fleet succeed in closing. Now, fleet speed being that of 
the slowest ship, by whatever occasioned, it follows that the 
instant one vessel of the long-range fleet loses speed the tactical 
advantage is transferred to the opponent ; for if there be in it 
two to three slow ships, they can be left to come up, whereas the 
fleet originally faster cannot thus abandon its slower vessel, un- 
less willing to lose it rather than come to close quarters. In this 
connection, therefore, it is noticeable how often in the recent 
war funnels were shot away, or damaged, an injury quite within 
the power of six and eight-inch guns, and more likely to be 
efiected by volume of fire, by many smaller projectiles, than by 
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afew larger. Buta funnel seriously damaged means inevitably 
loss of speed ; and as to range, I note in the Naval Annual for 
1905, that in the action between Kamimura and the Vladi- 
vostock squadron fire began at 12,000 yards, six miles, and that 
at 8000 yards the Japanese, in chase, ‘“‘ opened the most deadly 
fire of the whole engagement.” None of the vessels here 
engaged had heavier than eight-inch guns, 

A full comparison between the results from a few heavy 
guns and many lighter—between greater and less volume of 
fire—requires a discussion which I hope to pursue in the pages 
of our Naval Institute Proceedings, but which is too technical 
for a paper like this, to the length of which also it would add 
unreasonably. The same is the case with the question of 
speed, concerning which I think it fairly demonstrable that neither 
strategically nor tactically was Togo’s advantage essential to him, 
Nor would any such advantage have been, within the limits of 
speed which now differentiate one battleship from another, so 
far as original design is concerned. Loss or gain of speed due 
to incidents of service is another matter ; but in both the 
closing campaign and final battle the dispositions of the Japanese 
admiral ensured him interior lines, with all they mean in 
strategy and tactics. He thus made himself independent of 
superior speed, One remark may be ventured in conclusion. 
As between a fleet that wishes to keep at a distance, and one 
that wishes to close, history affirms that the latter usually gets 
its way ; and for a simple but universal reason. The closing 
fleet can afford to drop ships, sure that they will come up in 
time ; a reserve, if nothing better. The retiring fleet cannot 
do this; and sooner or later, if both persist, something 
happens to enforce a collision. 

And here arises a final question, the answer to which cannot 
now be indefinitely postponed. How long is the present race 
of size in shipbuilding, with steadily increasing cost, to be 
maintained ? In all nations the responsible authorities will 
soon have to recognise that naval development has become a 
mere matter of international competition in this direction, to 
which no logical—and, what is more important, no practical 
—end is in sight. This cannot endure indefinitely ; sooner 
rather than later the representatives of the people will inter- 
vene, and, as usual under such circumstances, will do some- 
thing more radical than beneficial unless anticipated by well- 
weighed professional suggestion. Such I am not prepared to 
advance, nor, when it comes, will it be the finished product 
of any one mind. I am, however, distinctly of the opinion 
that the will o’ the wisp of higher speed is the chief cause of 
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the present vicious circle, in which naval officers, uneasily con- 
scious that fighting power must not be unduly sacrificed, seek 
refuge from the dilemma by increasing size. This permits the 
desired increase of speed, but fails to take into account that no 
finality has been reached, that the next ship must be bigger, 
and so on. Why not take the whole step at once? Simply 
because on this line there is no step so big that there is not 
one still beyond. 

Eliminate the question of size, and other qualities will rapidly 
fall into their true relative proportions. How shall this be 
done? I see no way save by international agreement ; as, for 
instance, an accepted limitation that no naval vessel should be 
built exceeding a certain displacement. With that sole restric- 
tion, leave the question of classes, speeds, armaments, numbers, 
to the determination of each State. Undoubtedly, such limi- 
tation would affect different countries differently. One with 
relatively shoal waters would be advantaged by a size not 
transcending the channels of her ports; but those enjoying 
greater depths might protect themselves in the negotiations, 
without sacrificing the principle of some limitation. In the 
present race, also, wealthy nations have an advantage over 
poorer ; but, as all suffer, that one’s neighbour suffers more is 
scarcely a reason for refusal. Money spent on naval ship- 
building is spent doubtless within the country ; but, while the 
benefit obtains to a class, the whole community bears the 
burden. Again, the suggested limitation would be artificial. 
Doubtless ; but all conventions are simply artificial methods of 
solving difficulties which in the nature of things cannot other- 
wise be overcome ; the remedies of the physician are artificial 
means for combating a disorder of nature ; and the nature of 
things has constituted now a set of conditions, in the obviating 
of which all naval nations are interested, though not all 
equally. 

Finally, it may be added that professional tone will benefit 
immensely when dependence ceases to be placed mainly on 
increase of bulk to ensure national predominance ; when, limited 
as to size, regard must be paid chiefly to the proportion and 
distribution of powers in the ship to ensure its best efficiency, 
and to professional comprehension of the conduct of war to 
ensure meeting the enemy under the circumstances and with 
the combinations which command victory in the campaign, or 
on the field of battle. In short, from such limitation of size 
would result a clearer comprehension that the men are greater 
than the ships. This is not forgotten, indeed, and receives 
recognition in the ever-increasing attention bestowed upon train- 
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ing ; but it is overshadowed by the excessive care concerning 
implements induced by present conditions. 

The oniginal motive of the first Hague Conference was the 
limitation of armaments, As far as known to me, no well- 
reasoned plan for attaining this end was then submitted, and 
the question of arbitration took precedence of all others. It 
remains to be seen whether anything more definite in the way 
of arrest of expenditure will come before the next. I do 
not believe that nations will consent to restrict the aggregate 
strength of their navies by any other method than the exercise 
of their own discretion ; but it might be recognised that 
the race for great size, in order to obtain higher speed without 
the sacrifice of other qualities, has no goal attainable. It is an 
unending progression, which causes unending increase of 
expense in two ways. First, it adds greatly to the cost of the 
individual ship; and, second, it prematurely and wantonly 
relegates to the junk-heap vessels useless only because outdone 
by the new construction, Such vessels must continuously be 
replaced ; for, while it may be possible to limit size, numbers 
cannot be restricted to any like extent, The wider the naval 
responsibilities of a nation the less can it dispense with 
numerical force. Nor is this true only of primary dispositions. 
Exigencies of repair, re-coaling, refreshment of crews, renewal 
of supplies, in a word the exigencies of war, require a reserve, 
which in turn demands numbers, Also, as far as can be 
inferred from recent naval hostilities, the loss or injury to 
material is likely to exceed that to Zersonne/ ; the necessity for 
a reserve of ships to replace those damaged will be more im- 
perative even than the demand for men, This again means 
numbers, 
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I GLADLY respond to the Editor’s invitation to write upon the 
ethics of the Trade Disputes Bill of the Labour Party, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hudson, and assume at the outset that I need 
not refer to the clauses relating to picketing and conspiracy. 
Whoever detects the taint of gross injustice, of class selfishness, 
of an attempt to legalise illegality, finds them in the third 
clause which provides that the funds of Trade Unions shall be 
immune from damages caused by the acts of agents of the 
Unions during times of trade disputes. 

On the face of it, this seems an objectionable claim 
advanced by a section of wage-earners for special privileges 
and the only chance of its ever being granted depends ap- 
parently upon the success of illegitimate political pressure by 
the Labour Party upon a weak and a timorous Government. 
When, in 1901-02, a small sub-committee, of which I was a 
member, elected by the three national Labour organisations, 
met to discuss the effect of the Taff Vale decision,’ and to 
make proposals to remove from Trade Unions the injustice 
which we believed that decision placed upon them, we were so 
keenly alive to the apparent unfairness of a claim that the ante- 
Taff Vale position should be restored, that some members of 
the committee were for a time unwilling to ask for more than 
that the liability of Trade Unions should be admitted for 
Executive Acts, but for Executive Acts only. Every one who 
approaches our Bill for the first time goes through the same 
period of troubled doubt as we did, but, after full consideration, 
not a few, including employers as well as workmen, have 
emerged as we did, convinced that in this case the apparent 
is not the real, and that what on first sight seems to be 
unfair, is, in reality, the largest measure of justice that can 
be meted out under the circumstances to masters and men 


alike. I propose to try and show the way to that enlightened 
conclusion, 
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We must begin by remembering that all legislation dealing 
with the relations between capital and labour should conform 
not merely to abstract paper equality, but to the actual facts of 
social experience. At the present moment we have two great 
organised forces in industry—that of capital on the one hand, 
and that of labour * on the other. Normally, these forces co- 
operate in mine, factory and workshop to produce wealth, the 
one being paid by profits and the other by wages, But the 
conditions are similar to the political conditions of Europe 
to-day. These co-operating factors never cease to cast 
suspicious eyes upon each other, and armed forces have to be 
maintained in order to guarantee the continuance of peace. 
In spite of this, war occasionally blazes out. Co-operation 
ceases; the tools of production are thrown upon one side; 
capital and labour manceuvre and fight for victory. Capital 
then damages labour. It drains the funds of the Unions; it 
clears out the savings of the workman; it throws his house- 
hold gods upon the shelves of the pawnbroker ; it plunges him 
in debt; it ruins him. That is the method—the perfectly 
justifiable and inevitable method—of capitalism, Labour also 
has its methods of warfare. It attempts to stop the inflow of 
profits to the credit of the employer by paralysing his business ; 
it tries to keep him out of the market for the time being; it 
pushes him as near to the edge of the gulf of ruin as it can. 
Whatever we may think of these methods, we must not forget 
that war is being carried on, and that we are dealing with one 
of those volcanic outbursts of rival interests which accumulate 
in the most peaceful times a store of explosive force, and which, 
so long as capital and labour are held by different classes, are 
bound to bring serious strife periodically, Sometimes capital 
is primarily to blame, sometimes labour, But the immediate 
blame for any particular outburst is not of great importance, 
The grand commanding fact is that industrial war is inherent 
in our present industrial state.f 

Such are the circumstances which have brought Trade 


* The frequent references made in the House of Commons to the fact that 
there are great numbers of workmen outside Trade Unions, is of no signifi- 
cance. Organised labour expresses the needs of labour as a whole, and its 
aims and programme are the embodiment of those progressive demands 
which are inherent in the position of labour under the conditions of modern 
society. 

+ It is of importance to note that the capitalist classes are themselves 
subject to a state of civil war carried on under the conditions of industrial 
competition. This is waged as bitterly as is a war between Capital and 
Labour, and its devastating consequences are as cruel. But the Mogul case 
lays it down decisively that this war is legitimate. 
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Unionism into being, and under such circumstances Trade 
Unions operate. The field within which strife may rage is 
carefully fenced off by the Common Law, reinforced by pro- 
visions of Statutory Law. With these things in mind, we 
can consider the kind of liberty that should be granted to the 
combatants in order to satisfy our sense of equity. 


At the outset I desire to make a general observation. The 
Labour Party, either in its industrial or political aspect, has no 
love for strikes, and would welcome the creation of machinery 
to perform in the industrial world services similar to those 
which the Hague Court is expected to perform in the political 
world. But if the development of this machinery is to proceed 
without interruption, and is to meet with the approval of the 
working classes, no legislation imposing unfair conditions and 
chafing burdens upon organised labour must be passed. 
Nothing must be done by the State to hamper the striking 
efficiency of the Unions in times of war; nothing attempted to 
make war difficult to one side by disarming or penalising it. 
If the State proposes by legislation to secure the conditions of 
industrial peace, it must proceed on the assumption that, 
when war breaks out, combined labour has as much right to 
damage capital as combined capital has to damage labour. 
That doctrine is not readily assented to to-day, when the 
sections of society which have the greatest facilities for ex- 
pressing public opinion—the Press, for instance—and which 
have the custody of that opinion—the Law Courts, for instance 
—accept as an axiom the erroneous proposition that the 
capitalist acting alone has a right to determine the conditions 
of industry, and that every revolt of labour is primd facte 
unreasonable and unpatriotic, 

If the State has made up its mind that industrial war is dis- 
astrous and must be stopped, and if the measures it adopts to 
that end coerce both combatants equally, the Labour Party is 
prepared to consider those measures sympathetically and to 
discuss their details in the hope that it can help to make them 
workable. But we object most strongly to the idea behind 
much of the opposition to our Bill that the State, in the 
interests of industrial peace, is justified in making it difficult for 
the officials of Unions to carry on a strike. Unions have rarely 
struck recklessly. The growing sense of responsibility on the 
part of their officers and the conservatism engendered by the 
security they have enjoyed, have conspired to make the large 
consolidated union (the class of union most affected by the 
Taff Vale decision) one of the most effective guarantees against 
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strikes. Every employer of good repute in the country will 
agree to this. But the conditions under which this sense of 
responsibility have grown up will be removed by legislation 
and judicial decisions which bear unfairly upon Trade Unions ; 
and, consequently, any laws imposing new fetters upon Trade 
Union liberty must be part of a general scheme of legislation 
bearing equally upon capital and labour. It must not be like 
that common form of American municipal legislation, which is 
nominally general, but which, owing to the condition of its 
provisions, can apply in reality only to the one city that has 
been selected as a victim, 

Would then any imposition of the law of agency upon Trade 
Unions, as a matter of experience, bear more heavily upon 
them than upon capitalist organisations ? In other words, can 
we show that a Trade Dispute Act, directed apparently against 
every kind of industrial combination, will penalise only a Trade 
Union? If that can be shown, I assume that the ethics of our 
third clause are in a fair way to being established. 

In the first place, from the very nature of things, in the 
great majority of legal cases arising out of trade disputes, the 
plaintiff is bound to bethe employer. He is far more interested 
in obtaining injunctions and in restraining the actions of Unions 
by law, than the Unions are in restraining him in that way, 
whilst the damage which they do to him is much more assess- 
able in Law Courts than the damage he does to them, 

Two examples will make the substance of my argument clear. 
The employers ask to be allowed to dip into Trade Union funds 
to compensate themselves for damage done by Union agents. 
But how can the complement of that—the right of Unions to 
be compensated for damages done to them by employers’ 
agents—be enforced? If an employer considers that the 
accumulated funds of a Trade Union are a menace to his 
absolute control over his workpeople, he may decide to do 
something to deplete these funds, That is, the joint property 
of the members of a Union is depressed in value and even 
destroyed, because employers consider it to be a bulwark for 
their workpeople and a menace to themselves. How can such 
action be reviewed by the Courts, its effect assessed, and com- 
pensation claimed accordingly ? 

Or, take the individualist aspect of the case. A Union in 
dispute with an employer pickets his premises, drives away 
his customers, damages his trade. The loss is assessed and 
has to be made good from the Union funds. The employer in 
dispute with his workmen locks out his men, prevents them 
from finding work elsewhere till peace is restored, hurls them 
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down from a tolerably secure footing upon the cliff face of life 
into the depths of poverty and debt below. How can the 
victimised workman pursue his employer for damages? But 
such a claim on the part of the workman is the counterpart of 
the claim for compensation for injured property and profits on 
the part of the employer. 

So soon as we consider in detail and in reference to the 
facts, how far employers’ claims against Trade Unions can 
have a counterpart in claims of Trade Unions or Trade 
Unionists against employers, we discover that what seemed to 
be an equitable proposition on paper becomes, in actual life, 
an imposition upon one side only. The position is illustrated 
with dramatic exactitude in the fable of the stork who invited 
the fox to dinner ; and the frame of mind engendered in Trade 
Unionists by the injustice of this apparently equitable claim is 
that which guided the fox when he issued his return invitation. 

In the second place the imposition of the law of agency 
upon Trade Unions is of itself unjust. A Trade Union is not 
a corporation. Essentially, it is a collection of separate indi- 
viduals like a club. Its purpose is defined in rules which lay 
down the general lines upon which the business of the Union 
is to be conducted. For these rules, and for them alone, 
the general body of members is responsible. The Executive is 
elected to carry out the rules, and its agents have no more 
right than it, to act in any way outside the scope and intention 
of these rules. A Trade Union is an example of primitive 
direct democracy not of representative democricy, and, there- 
fore, in fairness to the members, if the law of agency is to be 
set like a snare upon their path, it ought to effect only such 
decisions as have been approved by a plebiscite of the whole 
membership, and not merely by a majority of the Executive. 
Even then, claims should be made only upon the property held 
in the Union by the majority voting in favour of the damaging 
action, and not upon that of the opposing minority. The real 
Executive of a Union is the whole of the members, and not 
the administrative council which is charged to carry out its 
rules, and it is not just to make every member of a Union 
responsible for acts done by a small section, or by one man, 
by whatever delusive name the section or the man may be 
distinguished. Although the Unions were allowed to secure 
their existence when they were permitted to hold land and 
buildings under certain conditions, and when their funds were 
protected against theft, these privileges were never understood 
to give them a corporate character, The real characteristic 
of a corporation, viz., the right to sue members to enforce the 
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fulfilment of obligations to the corporation, has never been 
asked for by the Unions, and, if offered, would be rejected by 
them,* Their nature was accurately defined by the Com- 
mission of 1867 in these words: “Trade Unions are essen- 
tially clubs and not trading companies. . . . The objects at 
which they aim, the rights which they claim, and the liabilities 
which they incur, are, for the most part, it seems to us, such 
as Courts of Law could neither enforce, nor modify, nor 
annul.” We have slipped into the habit of assuming that the 
constitution of a Trade Union was that of a Limited Liability 
Company, or that of a modern democratic state, and upon that 
fundamental mistake we build up our notions of common 
responsibility and agency. 

It was interesting to observe how innocently the Attorney- 
General fell into the trap in which a large number of equitably 
minded people (who, however, have never thought out what 
Trade Unions are) are caught at the present moment, In our 
Australasian Colonies, the organisation, responsibilities and 
duties of a corporation have been deliberately imposed upon 
Trade Unions, and, very properly, as a consequence, they have 
been made subject to the law of agency. Hence, with some 
triumph, the Attorney-General, in introducing the Government 
Bill, referred to the Act passed by the New South Wales 
Legislature imposing responsibility upon Union funds for the 
approved acts of duly accredited agents. The reply, however, 
was obvious. That Act was a natural and proper part of a 
general body of law defining the rights and privileges of Trade 
Unions as corporate associations. The nature of the privileges 
was pointed out by Mr, B. R. Wise two days afterwards. 
After stating that the Arbitration Court alone, and not the 
ordinary Civil Courts, could interfere with Trade Union funds, 
he went on to explain that “Trade Unions can obtain from 
the Court enforceable orders establishing reasonable rates of 
wages, hours of labour, and conditions of employment. The 
Court is also empowered ... to require that preference shall 
be given to Unionists. The Act also makes a strike or a lcck- 
out a misdemeanour.”f This is, of course, carrying the 
privileges of corporation very far. But these developments 
have been logical, and will inevitably start in this country if 
the Taff Vale decision is upheld by legislation. Those who 


* It was offered as far back as 1875 when the Trade Union Congress, 
meeting that year in Glasgow, emphatically rejected the proposal. Again, 
the minority Report of the Labour Commission representing the views of 
Trade Unionists condemned the suggestion. 

+ Times, March 30, 1906. 
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wish to impose the conditions of corporation in one respect— 
agency—must remember that they can only defend their posi- 
tion equitably by admitting the right of Trade Unions to be 
regarded as corporations in every other respect and to be 
recognised by law as the mouthpieces of the wage-earning 
classes. For this privilege the Trade Unions have as yet made 
no request, because they have always regarded themselves as 
voluntary clubs in which the individual member was free to 
do pretty much as he liked so long as he obeyed the rules, 
and when he broke them, excommunication was the only 
penalty that could be inflicted on him. The leaders of the 
Labour Party will, however, be bound to produce a new and 
a very drastic programme of claims if one-sided legislation is 
to be passed. The “equity” of the Taff Vale decision carries 
us to lengths of justifiable “‘ Trade Union tyranny” which will 
surprise any one who takes the trouble to think out the position 
for himself, 


Now, let me move on to our adversary’s ground, and, assum- 
ing for the moment the equity of his case, consider his practical 
proposals for giving effect to his intentions. 

Whenever any attempt has been made to impose liability for 
the acts of agents upon Trade Unions, provision has had to 
be made defining who is an agent and under what conditions 
he acts as an agent, This must always be necessary because 
to impose the general intricate law of agency upon Unions 
with their miscellaneous members, each one of whom takes 
some official part one time or another in carrying out the 
objects of the societies, is so obviously unjust ; and the Govern- 
ment Bill at present before Parliament may fairly be taken 
as the most successful attempt ever made to impose the law 
of agency upon Unions in such a way as not to do these 
organisations a gross injustice. It limits agency to the 
acts of an Executive and of an agent sanctioned by an 
Executive. 

From the men’s point of view the proposal is open to most 
serious objection. No Executive has been elected by the 
members to commit illegal acts, and no such deeds are con- 
templated in the rules it has been instructed to carry out. If 
it sanctions illegality, it is moved by its Own proneness to 
wickedness, its temper, or its stupidity, and such an act is 
wilful and is not involved in carrying out its duties. The 
application of this law of agency to such executive misconduct 
is, therefore, unfair to the Unions asa whole, 

But that is not all. Every safeguarding provision that can 
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be devised is also a tempting invitation to Trade Union 
Executives to act dishonestly. For instance, if the Govern- 
ment Bill were to pass, its fourth clause would carry to every 
Trade Union Executive in the country a suggestion that if it 
repudiated its agents it would save its Union funds. We know 
as a matter of experience that the smaller the Union, the more 
liable it is to engage in a needless fight; and that is also 
precisely the kind of Union which would be most sorely tempted 
to make unfair use of the protection provided by the Govern- 
ment Bill. Thus, I fear that an attempt to impose a limited 
responsibility on Unions will end in putting a premium upon 
reckless and dishonest conduct on their part. 

Nor is the matter any better from the employer’s point of 
view, It is true that the Government Bill will give him a 
splendid opportunity of frequently referring to the Law Courts 
disputed points in Trade Union agency with a good chance of 
gradually extracting from the judges a series of decisions in 
favour of capitalist interests. All Bills like that of this Govern- 
ment are certain to produce a great amount of litigation, in 
the course of which the interests of the workman are sure to 
be sacrificed. The history of the administration of industrial 
law is very largely a record of decisions weakening and upset- 
ting the desire of Parliament to protect the worker. Sanitary 
Law, Workshop Law, Truck Law, Trade Union Law, tell with 
decisive certainty that litigation wears away the protecting 
barriers erected by the Legislature. Still, it would be unfair 
to say that employers accept the Government Bill because it 
contains magnificent opportunities for House of Lords cases. 
Most of them who welcome it do so, we must assume, because 
they honestly think it gives them some security against Trade 
Union lawlessness. As a matter of fact, it does nothing of the 
kind, for reasons I have already stated, The Attorney-General 
himself confessed that its effect would probably be to secure 
for the Unions the immunity they ask for in their own Bill, 
and the Premier considers that the principles of the Biils are 
identical. The series of safeguards, then, in the fourth clause 
of the Government Bill is but a construction of figments which 
appear to do what thev actually do not, and to the employer, 
the only well-founded hope they offer is the opportunity they 
give for judicial interpretations which amount to “ judge-made 
law.” 


To sum up the argument so far, I lay down the following 
propositions : (1) A Trade Union is not a corporation and it is 
unfair for the Legislature to impose upon it responsibility for 
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agents who act contrary to rules, (2) Any attempt to impose 
the law of agency upon a Union must (a) be an unfair 
handicap upon it in industrial warfare because such a law 
cannot lie with equal directness and weight upon employers 
and employers’ associations, (4) be a fictitious safeguard to 
employers, (c) be unfair to the members of a Union, and (d) in- 
vite Unions to be dishonest and employers to try by litigation 
to establish “ judge-made law.” The corollary to this is that 
Mr. Hudson’s Bill does not ask any special privilege for Trade 
Unions, for as a matter of industrial fact, and apart from legal 
theory, they were on fair terms of equality with masters’ associa- 
tions before the Taff Vale decision. Incidentally, I have shown 
(3) that if the State has made up its mind that the time has 
come for it to do something to establish industrial peace, it 
must begin, not by hampering the fighting organisation of one 
side, but by compelling both sides to appear before some 
properly constituted and accepted tribunal,* 


Little more need be written. I have not dealt with various 
proposals that have been made for the reorganisation of Trade 
Unions, with a view to accommodating them to the notions ot 
their responsibilities held by some of their critics. It has been 
proposed, for instance, that their fighting funds should be 
separated from their benefit funds, a proposal which no one 
who knows the mechanism of Unions can make, really believing 
that it is of any value, The Government Bill, if carried, would 
also cause a material alteration in the functions of the Executive 
of a Union. One general reply can be made to all these pro- 
posals, and to that reply Trade Union leaders will stick with 
the utmost tenacity. A Trade Union is organised primarily for 
industrial purposes. Its essential characteristic is that of a 
fighting machine. No other feature it may have acquired in 
the course of time can be allowed to obliterate that. To make 
its utilities as a Friendly Society predominate, or to organise it 
so that it may best elude the responsibility imposed upon it by 
the fourth clause of the Government Bill, is to revolutionise its 
character, and march it off the field of industrial warfare which 
it was created to occupy. Trade Unions are numerically 
stronger than they were thirty years ago when Mr, Bruce de- 
fined their character; they are better organised; they are 


* This must not be taken to commit me to compulsory arbitration. I do 
not think the matter has been sufficiently considered. But if as much time 
were spent devising a fair Court of Appeal as has been wasted in resisting 
our Trade Disputes Bill, a substantial advance would be made towards 
industrial peace. 
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richer. But they are still Trade Unions, and the necessity for 
their existence is greater to-day in many respects, and less in 
none, than it was then. The struggle between capital and 
labour, the existence of economic laws which if left unchecked 
and unbalanced must inevitably degrade the conditions of 
labour, the comparative weakness of the disorganised, call 
to-day as imperatively as ever for Trade Unions pure and 
simple. No one has any right to expect that intelligent and 
clear-sighted workmen will be cajoled into any other view of 
Trade Unionism than that it is an engine of war performing 
humane and beneficent functions during peace. From that 
standpoint the workman considers all these proposals for 
modifying the organisation of his Union, and, naturally, rejects 
them. Who can fairly blame him ? 

Moreover, he explicitly claims the right to be able to 
inflict injury upon his employer. It is a fight, and both sides 
are hitting. He must be ajlowed to organise and manceuvre, 
to coerce and damage, for that is what his opponent is doing 
as hard as he can. He is quite prepared to observe the 
conditions of fair hitting, which,the public in its own interests 
imposes. If he becomes a nuisance in public places, he is 
prepared to be prosecuted ; if he intimidates a fellow citizen, 
he does not wish to get off scot free; if he breaks his contract, 
he does not object to be made to pay for it; if he oversteps 
the bounds of fairness and pursues his employer malignantly, 
making personal a fight which was industrial and impersonal, 
he knows that he is disgracing his Union and that he ought 
to be punished. For such acts and for such men, who can 
fairly say that the Union to which they happen to belong is 
really responsible? No unprejudiced man can. We might 
as well hold the National Union of Conservative Associations 
financially responsible for the over-zealous act of a Tory 
farmer who dismisses a labourer for having voted against the 
dear loaf. If the injured employer complains that he has no 
redress for this injustice, the reply to him is that he has no 
business to get redress by imposing responsibility where 
responsibility in all fairness does not rest. 


I can now return to my tale of the evolution of the Labour 
Party’s Trade Disputes Bill. We found that it was impossible 
to admit that the funds of a Union should be liable for damages 
and yet secure fair play for the workmen on one hand and 
honest guarantees for the masters on the other. Our past 
invited us to be candid with the public. For thirty years 
practically every one assumed that a Union could not be made 
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responsible for the acts of its agents, and employers never 
thought that they could obtain redress from anything ampler 
than the agent’s private possessions. During these years un- 
fortunate things happened no doubt, but the delinquencies of 
Union agents are not at all conspicuous in the annals of our 
national wrong-doing. Transactions in our counting houses and 
on our Stock Exchanges, hedged round though they have been 
by carefully drafted laws designed to protect the innocent 
public, are more nefarious than those of the agents and Execu- 
tives of Trade Unions. We therefore felt that the public would 
readily admit that any fears that an ante-Taff Vale Bill might 
lead to lawlessness would be groundless. The agent of a 
Trade Union is subject to the ordinary law. His possessions 
may be small, but he is much less inclined to risk them than 
he is to endanger £20,000 of Trade Union funds, his share in 
which he grasps but vaguely. His passions may be easily brought 
to boiling-point, and his temptations to step beyond legal limits 
may be great. But he has as good a law-abiding instinct 
as a capitalist and has as sound a social spirit as an employer. 
Sir Frederick Pollock has dealt with this point in that 
practical way and with that sense of the realities of life which 
characterised his legal opinions, In his memorandum on 
The Law of Trade Combinations attached to the Labour 
Commission’s Report,” he says: “ Ultimately, the rights of 
minorities can be secured only by securing general respect for 
every Citizen’s lawful freedom of action and discussion, and 
this must be the work of enlightened public opinion and not 
of legal definitions.” That is borne out by the experience of 
the thirty years which preceded the Taff Vale decision. 
Consequently, we decided that it was not unfair to ask the 
public to support us in restoring equality between associations 
of masters and workmen in the way contemplated in our Bill. 
We want no special privileges, and we shall accept no special 
entanglements. When the Attorney-General implied that we 
desired class favours for the proletariat, he spoke as a lawyer 
skimming along the surface of things, not as a_ politician 
passing judgment upon social facts. He forgot at the same 
time that his own Bill was offering us special treatment under 
the guise of an equitable arrangement. We were taught in 
our school days the geometric axiom that if equals be added 
to unequals, the wholes are unequal. The application of that 
axiom to Trade Union conditions is, that a law which appears 
to apply cqually to both masters and men—as the notorious 
Master and Servant Act did with so much practical injustice— 


* Page 159. 
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in reality perpetuates the original state of industrial or social 
inequality upon which the apparently just law is imposed. 

Masters and men, capitalists and workmen, have therefore 
everything to gain by a law declaring as simply and in as 
straightforward a way as possible * that the funds of Trade 
Unions shall not be liable for damages done to employers with 
whom workmen are in dispute, that industrial conflicts must 
be entered upon by both sides with full knowledge of the injury 
that the combatants can legitimately inflict upon each other, 
that neither side shall be encouraged to tyrannise over the 
other owing to the consciousness of a superior legal position, 
and that a law which apparently is quite just may only 
perpetuate inequality and be an instrument of intolerable 
oppression, 


J. Ramsay MACDONALD. 


* I think that the Labour Bill requires a few verbal amendments to make 
ts purpose quite clear 
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THE GENESIS OF ITALIAN UNITY 


SINCE the close of the Thirty Years War by the Peace of 
Westphalia three great men of action have appeared on the 
stage of human history—Warren Hastings, Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon. The foreign policy of England is at the 
present moment largely shaped by the work of Warren 
Hastings. Frederick was the real founder of the existing 
German Empire, and his genius directs its policy to this hour. 
The writings of Ritter von Arneth and the Duc de Broglie 
show the closeness with which Bismarck adhered to the policy 
of the great king, and when the present Kaiser used the words 
“ Unsere Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser,” he was speaking in 
the spirit of Frederick, who first put into the German mind the 
idea, now all powerful, that English supremacy at sea should 
be overthrown. Napoleon did not originate many of the 
French administrative reforms with which he is credited, 
and some of the chief provisions of the code of laws associated 
with his name were,-in their main principles, elaborated before 
he became First Consul. Little trace is now left of the pre- 
dominating power which he once exercised over Germany. 
The great abiding result of his career is the unity of Italy 
and the change which must ultimately come over Roman 
Catholicism and the life of Europe in consequence of the 
disappearance of the temporal power of the Pope. 

After the establishment of the French Empire Napoleon 
went to Milan in May 1805, and on the 26th of that month 
his coronation as king of Italy took place in the splendid 
cathedral whose choir had resounded five years before with a 
Te Deum sung in thanksgiving for his victory of Marengo. 
On that day a new chapter was opened in the history of 
Italy. The idea of the unity of the country, which had been 
the dream of poets and the desire of patriots, began to assume 
definite shape. In every city, town, village, and hamlet in the 
Peninsula men looked up with pride to the career of him who 
will remain for ever one of the glories of their race. Long 
after he had passed away at St. Helena Italians who had 
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served in his regiments showed their wounds and told with 
advantages the deeds they had done under his command. 
Neapolitans, Tuscans and Lombards had now a glorious and 
overmastering tradrtion in common, and the idea of a united 
country took ineradicable hold on the mind of the people. 
Many plans were thought out for its realisation. The old 
municipal life of the country and the existence of States with 
characteristic histories pointed in the direction of federation. 
The great difficulty in the way was the temporal power of the 
Pope. A federation would involve the renunciation of a 
portion of sovereignty by each of the individual States in the 
system, and any such concession was impossible for the Pope. 
The Sovereign Pontiff could not possibly consent to any 
limitations of his prerogatives as a temporal ruler. He could 
not share his responsibility with any other person. The unity 
of Italy therefore involved the destruction of his temporal 
power, 

In the eighteenth century the States of the Church had a 
Government despotic in principle and anarchical in reality. The 
Popes were almost always old men, and from the Reformation to 
the Revolution their average reigns lasted only a few years. 
Each Pontiff had specially trusted Cardinals and favourites, and 
during his reign was careful to enrich his family and friends, 
often by questionable and arbitrary means. Those Cardinals 
and prelates who were not in his confidence had no interest in 
weakening his powers, because they all hoped, directly or 
indirectly, sooner or later to profit by unlimited papal pre- 
rogative. A parsimonious Pope would, indeed, have been very 
unpopular because of the precedents he might create. The 
Popes of the eighteenth century were generally speaking, 
personally insignificant. Benedict XIV. alone rose somewhat 
above mediocrity. They shared the ideas, prejudices, and 
superstitions of the lower orders of the people. They had been 
brought up in seminaries, their education was of the narrowest 
description, and when, at an advanced age, they reached the 
papal throne they had neither the courage nor the insight 
sufficient to reform the methods of government. 

The Pope had two chief Ministers, the Secretary of State and 
the Camerlengo. The former held his office at the pleasure of 
the Pontiff, was president of the Consulta (a Council of State), 
Minister of the Interior, and head of the military, naval, and 
police forces. He also conducted negotiations with foreign 
powers. The Camerlengo held office for life. While the Pope 
lived he had authority over the judicial system and finances, 
and he carried on the Government during the frequent interregna 
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between the death of the Pontiff and the election of his successor. 
In order that the Cardinals should have some show of power 
they were attached to various Congregations which had to deal 
with affairs of Church and State. As far as the administration 
of the States of the Church was concerned, the three important 
Congregations were the Consulta, the Buon Governo, and the 
Economica. 

The Consulta consisted of five or six Cardinals and several 
prelates, and practically controlled the action of the Secretary 
of State in his capacity of Minister of the Interior. It dealt 
with questions of police, appointed governors of provinces and 
towns, and made regulations as regards hygiene and poor 
relief. It had no power over the city, which was under a 
prelate called the governor of Rome, nominally subject to the 
Secretary of State, but in reality only responsible to the Pope. 

The Buon Governo was created in order to control the 
administration of the Communes, and to protect officials and 
private people from the abuses of the power of the Consulta. 

The Economica was presided over by the Camerlengo, and 
was not under the authority of the Secretary of State. It was 
a Council to revise the decisions of the Buon Governo, and 
was thus, virtually, another Ministry of the Interior. 

This method of reciprocal control produced chaos in the 
administration. Files were carried from office to office for 
several months, with the result that the Budget of a Commune 
was often approved long after the expense had been incurred 
and the receipts presented. The criminal law was in a deplorable 
condition, Owing to the facility for appeals, punishment for 
murder became most uncertain, and consequently life was 
extremely unsafe. During the pontificate of Clement XIII., 
which lasted eleven years, the estimated number of murders in 
Rome was 10,000.* During the two years preceding that in 
which the reform of the Criminal Law was introduced by 
the French, there were more than 700 murders in the city. 
Inthe course of the year after, when swift punishment followed 
crime, there were only four.f This illustration of the salutary 
effect of efficient criminal proceedings deserves consideration at 
the present time when we are apparently about to set up in 
England a system of criminal appeal. The whole government 
of the States of the Church had the effect of weakening the idea 
of public duty, and its pernicious influence on the character of 
the people of central Italy may be observed to this day. 

On a bright June morning in 1810 the papal flag was 
lowered on the Castle of St. Angelo, and replaced by the colours 

* Madelin. La Rome de Natoléon, p. 66, t Jbid. p. 298. 
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which had received their fiery consecration on the field of 
Jemappes. Later in the day a proclamation was issued 
incorporating the remnant of papal territory in the French 
Empire. Napoleon -was forced to take this step in consequence 
of his war with England, He was in 1809 to all intents and 
purposes master of the whole of Italy with the exception of the 
small papal territory to the west of the Apennines. It was 
impossible for him to allow this to remain in the hands of a 
sovereign whose character as Pope-King excluded any half 
submission. The conflict with England governed the situation, 
Nelson had secured for his country the undisputed sovereignty 
of the sea. Napoleon’s answer to Trafalgar was the decree of 
Berlin and the Blocus Continental. The Blocus Continental 
involved the occupation of Civita Vecchia, for it would have 
been idle to close the ports of the North Sea and the Atlantic 
to British goods and to allow any port on the Mediterranean, 
however insignificant, to remain open. Pius VII. could not 
take the word of command from Napoleon, and Napoleon had 
no alternative but to take possession of the papal territory, 
even if he had no desire to rule in the city of the Czsars. 

With the French occupation of Rome Murat became a promi- 
nent figure in Italian history. His agent, Salicetti, took a most 
active part in the new Government of the Papal States. It was 
he who arranged for the nocturnal attack on the Quirinal and 
the arrest of Pius VII. by Radet. He is, however, less important 
in Italian history than Maghella, Murat’s Minister of Police. 
The influence of Maghella on the destinies of Italy has been most 
far-reaching. No one worked more assiduously, more unscru- 
pulously, or more intelligently for the Italian cause. His memory 
has faded, and even in Italy his name is scarcely known. M. 
Madelin, however, whose recent book, La Rome de Napoleon, 
places him in the very first rank of living historians, is perfectly 
right in saying that the cause of Italian unity, with its Mazzinis, 
its Pellicos, its Cavours, its D’Azeglios, its Garibaldis, its martyrs, 
its heroes, its organisers, and its soldiers, brought within the 
region of practical politics by Napoleon, owes its triumph in 
its present state largely to the untiring and steady work of 
Maghella. 

The intrigues of Murat to win for himself the crown of Italy 
began in the autumn of 1808, and from that time until the 
spring of 1814 Salicetti, Maghella, Zuccari, and his other agents 
never ceased conspiring, negotiating, murdering. There seems 
little doubt that Maghella is responsible for the mysterious death 
of Salicetti, when he became troublesome, and Zuccari probably 
would have been able to explain the sudden and total dis- 
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appearance of the priest, Battaglia, who knew more about 
Neapolitan intrigues than was convenient, for he negotiated 
between the partisans of Murat, the secret societies, and the 
various forces of disorder. 

In the last days of 1813 Murat, under pretence of moving 
north against the Austrians, succeeded in getting a large force 
into Rome. At the same time an elegant French gentleman 
appeared in that city. His name was Paul de Quelen, Comte 
de la Vauguyon. He hada doubtful past and was not troubled 
with scruples. This renegade Frenchman was chosen by Murat 
to give the final blow to the French dominion in Rome. On 
January 18, 1814, Maghella invited Miollis, the French com- 
mandant, to dine and sleep at the Palazzo Doria. During that 
night the French posts, except the castle of St. Angelo, were 
seized. The next morning Rome was in the hands of the 
Neapolitans, and Paul de Quelen, Comte de la Vauguyon, took 
up the Government of the Pontifical State in the name of his 
Majesty the King of the two Sicilies. The French civilians left 
the city and Miollis shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo, 
which post he held till March 10. The flag of King Joachim 
Murat was then hoisted on the castle, and he remained master 
of the eternal city for six weeks. At the end of March Napoleon 
fell, the era of the restorations began, and Pius VII. returned 
to Rome, where he was received with extraordinary rejoicing. ; 

When Murat acquired possession of the Papal States in 1814 
he entrusted Maghella with their government. It was then that 
Maghella reorganised the Carbonari in the interests of national 
independence, The members of this secret society agreed to 
obey without question the commands of invisible superiors, 
Many aristocrats and military men and several priests were 
enrolled. It was not, however, till after the restoration of the 
Bourbons that the Carbonari became really active. The revo- 
lutionary troubles of 1820 revealed their power. When the 
Revolution collapsed many of the Carbonari leaders went to 

rance and there formed centres of agitation. They fostered 
the sympathy for the Italian cause felt by revolutionists in 
France during the last years of the Restoration, the monarchy 
of Louis Phillippe, and the reign of Napoleon III. The move- 
ment for the unity of Italy became really formidable about 
1830. In that year another mysterious association in its aid 
was formed by Giuseppe Mazzini. He was dissatisfied with 
the organisation of the Carbonari. Its members had to con- 
tribute five francs a month to its treasury, besides paying an 
entrance fee of twenty francs. He founded a much simpler 
society, called the Giovani Italia, to which the subscription was 
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only fifty centimes a month, and which was directed by a central 
committee with himself as its head. There were only two 
grades, the initiated and the initiators. An oath was required, 
promising to promote by every means an independent republic 
in Italy, to obey all instructions given by those who represented 
the society, and to keep for ever inviolate all its secrets. This 
society worked steadily towards the revolution of 1848. When 
that movement failed it did not relax its energies. One of its 
members was Count Felice Orsini, who joined it in 1843, and 
whose attempt on the life of Napoleon III. in 1858 drove trat 
sovereign, as is well known, to take up the Italian cause, and 
led to the war of 1859. The conspirators and the secret 
societies could not, however, by themselves, achieve the unity 
of Italy. In the north-west corner of that country there was 
a little State at the foot of the Alps ruled by the most ancient 
of Italian dynasties. This was Piedmont, which, though after the 
Restoration of 1815 governed in the darkest spirit of reaction, 
possessed, nevertheless, the inestimable treasure of a sound 
administration and a national army. The country was in- 
habited by a race imbued with the military spirit, which, as 
Treitschke says, is the basis of all civic virtue. It produced 
the man who was destined to realise the hopes of so many great 
Italians from Dante to Gioberti and unite Italy under one crown. 
The career of Cavour is so well known that it is not necessary 
for me to notice it at length. He combined the various forces 
—cConservative, Radical, and Revolutionary—in Italy, and 
directed them to a practical end. He won for his country the 
assistance of France and England, and no one aided him more 
efficiently in his work than Sir James Hudson, who was sent by 
Lord Palmerston to promote the cause of Italian freedom, and 
whose great activity in Italy was directed by that sagacious 
statesman. Cavour lived to see the opening of the first Par- 
liament of the kingdom of Italy. His work was not quite 
completed, since at the time of his death Rome was separate 
from the nation and Venice remained under Austrian rule, 
But he saw at least the Promised Land, 

The life of Italy for the last thirty years has been difficult 
in the extreme. The formation of the kingdom, owing to 
uncontrollable circumstances, was undoubtedly too rapid. 
The Southern Italians were not prepared for the responsi- 
bilities of freedom like the Piedmontese. The government of 
the old kingdom of Naples especially, which used both religion 
and brigandage as instruments of administration, ruined the 
character of its subjects, and in that part of the peninsula, 
in the words of Carlyle, “ the symbols of the Holiest became 
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the gambling dice of the basest.” There have been signs in 
recent years which have discouraged many who honoured the 
traditions of Italy, loved her literature, and looked forward to 
a time when she would be an emancipating force in south-eastern 
Europe. Some trembled for the stability of the kingdom. 
Men like my departed friend, Dr, Kraus, whose knowledge of 
the past and present condition of the country was almost 
unrivalled, contemplated with consternation the growing dis- 
organisation in administration, the spread of revolutionary 
forces, and the increasing strength of disintegrating materialism. 
These threatened the overthrow of all the institutions of the 
country—of the Papacy as well as of the monarchy—and 
pointed in the direction of a number of small republics, anti- 
clerical and even anti-Christian, bound together by a loose 
federal tie affording no real protection from foreign aggression. 
This dangerous condition has not yet passed away, but if it be 
true that occasion makes the man, we may hope that a states- 
man will soon arise who will grapple with the situation. The 
administration of justice calls loudly for reform. The question 
of housing the working classes in Rome presses for solution, 
but a reform of the railway system would perhaps be most far- 
reaching in its consequences. The reports of the agents of 
foreign Powers show that the abandonment of cultivation in 
the south of Italy is not only due to taxation which, owing to 
unsatisfactory fiscal arrangements, presses heavily on the 
poorest classes of the people, but chiefly to deficient means of 
communication. Signor Maggiorno Ferraris, the greatest Italian 
authority on this subject, estimates that an expenditure of 
£,40,000,000 sterling must be made on rolling stock, alteration 
of stations, and extension of lines in order to make the railway 
system of Italy adequate to the requirements of the kingdom. 
There are many signs of an imminent change in the foreign 
policy of Italy. She was driven into her present position by 
England and France. After the fall of the Second Empire she 
became suspicious of the latter country, where the clerical 
party were enemies of Italian unity because they desired the 
restoration of the temporal power of the Pope; and other 
Frenchmen, who could not be called clericals, looked askance 
at Italy as a rising Power in the Mediterranean. England 
had abandoned for a time her natural place in Europe, and 
could not be counted on as a support. Austria stood on the 
northern frontier, cold and even hostile. But the conquest of 
Tunis by France drove Italy into the arms of that neighbour, 
She made overtures of friendship to the Government of 
Vienna, and in October 1881 the King of Italy paid a formal 
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visit to the Emperor of Austria. Italy was gradually drawn 
under the influence of Berlin and Vienna, and in 1883 entered 
into the alliance with Austria and Germany, known as the 
Triplice. This has been a heavy strain upon her resources, 
and she has learned within the past few days that to be a 
loyal member of the Triple Alliance means taking the word of 
command from Berlin. It is time that she should reconsider 
her position. She has nothing now to fear from France, 
where few people beyond the readers of, and contributors to, 
La Croix believe, or pretend to believe, in the possibility of 
restoring the temporal power of the Pope. That is as much 
a thing of the past as the sovereignty of the old Prince Bishops 
of the Rhine. In Rome itself this is being understood, and 
although no Pope will renounce the temporal power, and 
though pontiffs may from time to time make a formal protest 
against its loss, the protest will be really as idle as that made 
by Cardinal Consalvi at the Congress of Vienna in reference 
to certain provisions of the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. It 
will be quite as meaningless as the claims of the English Kings 
to the crown of France, kept up from the days of Agincourt 
to the eve of Trafalgar. 

The difficulty in the way of an Italian entente with France 
may be almost entirely removed. The new and national foreign 
policy of England will make that comparatively easy. 

Some five or six years have now passed since, in the pages 
of this Review, that English national policy, now generally 
accepted, was advocated. The keystone of that policy in the 
East was the alliance with Japan, in the West the extenze cordiale 
with France, to be supplemented by a comprehensive arrange- 
ment with Russia; and the grouping of these Powers together 
with Italy to preserve the liberties of Europe, among them those 
of the Slavs of Austria as represented by the Bohemian people. 
This policy, accepted in its main lines, is now well within the 
region of immediate practical politics. Meanwhile, every 
symptom points, at no distant date, to serious disturbance and 
war in the Balkan Peninsula. The recent speech of Lord 
Fitzmaurice indicates that England is taking her proper place 
in that region as the champion of civilisation, and this will 
bring her into closer contact with Italy. Italian statesmen will 
then be able to strike off the fetters that bind their country to 
the cause of reaction. They may then fairly ask that France, 
Great Britain, and Russia should give them substantial guarantees 
against German designs in Tripoli, and for the furtherance of 
Italian interests in Albania and Macedonia. The entrance of 
Italy into an entente with England, France, and Russia will 
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enable her also to make use of her resources at home in the work 
of necessary reform, which will strengthen the kingdom against 
the forces of revolution. Her prospects, however, are largely 
bound up with the policy of this country. That seems now 
definite, and shows that England, which in her time broke the 
power of Spain, beat down the monarchy of Louis XIV. and 
overthrew Napoleon, will not turn her back on her glorious 
and characteristic history, and look on with indifference while 
the liberties of Europe are crushed under the iron heel of a 
Prussianised Germany. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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THE VALUE OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


THE keeper has turned poacher: Saul also is among the 
prophets. Mr. Arthur Benson, after several years of experi- 
ence as an Eton Master, has been confessing in print some 
startling opinions on the subject of Public School Education. 
Mr. Benson’s views are worth having. Time goes fast, and it 
is a quarter of a century ago that we were at Eton together ; 
nevertheless he belongs to the younger generation, and bears 
no burden of venerable scruples ; on the other hand he can 
claim the instinct of scholarship; he has practical knowledge 
of the Eton system ; most important of all, he is a man of the 
world. 

In the controversy over the merits of a classical education 
it is the teachers who do all the talking ; it never seems to 
occur to anybody that those whom their labours are intended 
to benefit have a right to be heard. Whilst the doctors are 
engrossed in their consultation the suffering patient is forbidden 
to speak of his symptoms. 

If what I have to say should give offence to some 
whom my catechism bids me to approach with submission, 
and my inclination prompts me to regard with affection and 
respect, let it be pleaded in excuse that it is the system itself 
which is impugned; not those who are called upon to 
administer the system. 

To begin at the beginning, let us be clear as to the object 
of education. It is to get something out; to cultivate, as 
the soil is cultivated ; to produce the best that the soil is capable 
of producing; that which can be produced to the best use 
and advantage. Education is surely running on wrong lines 
when its only result can be to bring forth grapes on thorns, 
and figs on thistles. 

I represent the normal type of uneducated Englishman, and 
I demand a hearing! If I reason autobiographically let me be 
forgiven : ‘‘ Pardon me for putting so many I’s in my discourse ; 
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but when a man is talking of himself, ’tis the briefest and 
simplest way of talking,” as the candidate says in Barry 
Lyndon. 

Let us see what my opportunities have been. During four 
years at a private school, progressing automatically from the 
bottom to the top, I was taught Latin and Greek with the 
avowed object of passing creditably into Eton. Perhaps it is 
hardly to be expected that the mind should be very widely 
expanded at this period of life. Mr. Hawtrey’s school was one of 
the best in England, and looking back I can find no cause for 
complaint and much for gratitude and pleasant memory. A 
single occasion stands out conspicuously : Tennyson’s Revenge 
had been published in the Nineteenth Century, and one of the 
masters, bidding us order copies, made us read the poem in 
school ; explained to us its meaning and its art; told us about 
Tennyson, and probably gave us in an hour or two more 
profitable information, and more stimulus to mental self- 
respect than we derived from many months of grammar and text- 
book. So to Eton; a place in Remove, and the same gradual 
advance to the verge of Sixth Form, A proper desire to “ play 
the game” induced a conventional performance of set work ; 
weekly verses, punctually delivered, with a moderate allowance 
of false quantities, and no pretence of poetic feeling; lessons 
regularly prepared with a crib ; Sunday questions polished off 
as expeditiously as possible; everything done mechanically 
without the slightest perception of ulterior advantage. 

Then Cambridge. I can only say that here I passed an 
examination in trigonometry, statics, dynamics, and higher 
algebra, and that if I were shown the books now, I could not 
tell which was which. Had I remained and taken a degree 
I doubt whether I should have been any better off; as it 
happened I left to take up work in London, and discover to 
my horror that I was as ignorant as the beasts that perish. 

Eton was a period of abounding happiness. Proficiency at 
cricket was a guarantee of success; it was the standard of 
excellence, the real business of life ; and nobody encouraged 
me to think otherwise. Apart from an enviable position in 
the school, this kind of pre-eminence wins attention from the 
men and the women of the larger world without, who are con- 
stant visitors to the playing-fields ; it naturally followed that we 
boys acquired a sufficiently good conceit of ourselves, and had 
a priggish appreciation of our place amongst mankind. Of 
course we talked of ourselves and took it for granted that every 
one was interested in our affairs; so they were, perhaps, for 
truly there was little else in us to interest other people. 

Nobody wants a boy of eighteen to talk like a professor or 
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pretend to a precocious knowledge of life ; but there is little to 
be admired in a void and barren mind. I often try and 
gauge the extent of my ignorance in those days. I knew 
something of the reign of Queen Anne, because one master 
had taught us about it (for three-quarters of an hour in each 
week) and had succeeded in making the lessons interesting. 
I think that was all the history I knew: nobody had called 
my attention to the story of the Stuarts, to the rebellion which 
brought over King William, to the anglicising of the House of 
Hanover ; and being too busy with my games to make 
inquiries On my own account, I never learnt anything about 
them. I am not sure that I knew the difference between 
Napoleon I, and Napoleon III.; I certainly had not the 
faintest idea why the Crimean War or the Franco-German 
War had been fought; and as for such events as the great 
Reform Act or the Repeal of the Corn Laws, they were less 
familiar than the Wars of the Roses, about which I retained 
some impression from school-room lessons at home. 

Of the size and shape of the world and of Great Britain’s 
share of it; how and when that share had come into our 
possession ; of our relations to other countries and theirs to 
one another; of the elements of business principles, or the 
rudiments of modern science; of English literature and 
modern politics; of all the things which go to make an 
intelligent member of society and a capable man of the world, 
| knew nearly nothing. Of mathematics we had been taught 
as much as we needed; we could do the simple sums and 
calculations which are required in daily life ; but we had been 
given no chance of learning French. An occasional hour 
could teach us nothing beyond a few words and the crudest 
forms of construction. Weread the Greek Testament, and were 
required to prepare a sheet of derivations of the verbs ; but 
of serious and systematic study of the Bible and its history 
there was never a pretence. Shakespeare, which one would 
assume was a necessary part of every educated Englishman’s 
equipment, was relegated to the holiday task, to be prepared 
without explanation, and to end in a sterile examination with- 
out comment. English authors, from Bacon to Herbert 
Spencer, were of course entire strangers, and so little was our 
taste in fiction trained that an old Etonian was lately heard 
to inquire whether Charles Kingsley was not an artist ; and 
another boy who went to Oxford to matriculate confessed that 
he was completely baffled by a “ taste” paper which contained 
such desperate posers as the demand for some account of 
The Antiguary, with the name of its author. 

It will be said that all these things a boy should learn for 
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himself; the answer is that the ordinary boy will not. A 
boy’s natural inclination is not to sit down and read, but to be 
up and doing. During the “ half” he devotes all his leisure 
to games and to the companionship of his friends ; during the 
holidays he rejoices in his sense of liberty and the attractions 
and excitement of life. No little inducement is required to 
make him read; nothing but most judicious and tactful hand- 
ling will accustom him to think. It is the holiday time of 
existence, and what mental and intellectual training he is to 
get must be administered in undisguised shape as work. 

There are two obvious apologies for the classical system ; 
the most cogent of these is the prospect of the University, 
where radical and practical reform is hardly to be expected. 
So long as a University degree is considered a _ valuable 
asset, so long must utility be made subservient to tradition. 
And there are of course individuals for whom the degree 
is fitting and even essential. The future schoolmaster must 
have it, because, arguing in a vicious circle, he has to prepare 
others to obtain it. Familiarity with dead languages is a 
doubtful advantage to the parish priest, but it is a proper 
accomplishment for a bishop. It is of course essential to any 
one who deems it right to pursue knowledge and erudition for 
their own sake ; for the savant and the archzologist. Andi it 
is necessary for the civil servant, seeing that a nice taste in 
Greek lIambics and mastery of the subtleties of Virgil are 
regarded as the best possible criterion of fitness to regulate the 
finances of the Treasury, to administer a policy in the Colonial 
Office, or carry out the regulations of the Board of Trade. 
But outside the professions in which learning has an admitted 
place, it would not be easy to point out conspicuous marks of 
a classical influence on the lives of public men and men of 
action, If Parliament be taken as a test, it may safely be 
asserted that those who have recently acquitted themselves best 
and won the greatest measure of credit and renown are not 
those who can boast of distinguished Universitycareers. After 
attending Parliamentary debates for twenty years I can truly 
assert that I cannot recollect more than one or two classical 
quotations or allusions, and can perceive no vestige of classical 
influence upon thought or speech. 

Another objection may be raised in that it is impossible to 
differentiate amongst a large number of boys; that divergence 
of prospects and variety of aptitude render it inevitable that 
there should be one uniform course adapted to all sorts and 
conditions of pupils. This may be so; and nothing truly 
imposes a harder test on the capacity and ingenuity of a 
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teacher than to separate the sheep from the goats without 
detriment to some and favouritism to others. Progress must 
to a great extent depend upon the stupidest and idlest boy in 
the class; the future author, the future squire, the future 
stockbroker, the future loafer, must all be taught by the same 
master at the same time ; one common diet must be found to 
suit all digestions and all appetites, and in this feeding process 
it is difficult to depart from the impartial methods of Mr. 
Squeers. But admitting all this, the greatest profit of the 
greatest number has to be considered, and that which would 
ultimately benefit the majority is to be preferred before that 
which can ultimately benefit none but a very few, 

“What is the good of trying to teach them these things 
now? They would not try and learn; they will teach them- 
selves by-and-by;” this is an argument not unfamiliar. But 
then why go through the form of keeping school hours? 
Why not let the years revolve in an unbroken orgy of games. 
Many a schoolmaster who is entitled to the fullest measure of 
esteem will gauge his pupils by proficiency at games, This in 
itself is half a condemnation of the system; he has no other 
standard by which to judge them. Seeing that the boy is 
never expected to show interest in his work beyond a perfunc- 
tory fulfilment of allotted lessons, it is useless to speculate on 
such a basis as to the stuff of which he is made. Games at 
all events bring out whatever he may possess of energy, spirit, 
alertness, and divers other meritorious qualities, and for want 
of anything better, this is made the touchstone of character. 

It is said again that nobody who holds the opinions here 
set forth has any alternative to suggest ; that criticism is purely 
destructive and never constructive. It is certainly the duty of 
one who seeks to destroy an existing order of things to say 
what he wants to set up in its place. With boldness 
unashamed, let this be done. As a foundation on which to 
build it will be convenient to quote a sentence from the Life 
of Archbishop Temple, referring to the time when he was 
Principal of the Kneller Hall Training College. One of the 
pupils writes : “he lectured on Divinity and Church History ; 
worked us through several books of Milton; gave a short 
course of history ; read half the weekly essays written by us; 
and for some time took mathematics. . . .” * The Bible and 
the Church; Milton; History ; English composition ; here is 
something like profitable teaching. A young man who can 
hold his own in this list need never be ashamed, 

It would not be fair, however, to insinuate that the Arch- 
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bishop was a determined opponent of classical teaching. In 
his evidence before the Schools Inquiry Commission in 1865, 
he recommended that Greek should be given up as a regular 
part of the course of study except in schools of the first grade ; 
that the study of English literature and French should be 
warmly encouraged ; but that Latin should continue to hold 
its place both for its own excellence as a means of cultivation, 
and because schoolmasters can in most cases teach it better 
than anything else.* This, perhaps, is rather a lame conclu- 
sion ; schoolmasters are surely made for the pupil, not the 
pupil for the master; and if the latter cannot teach what is 
required of him, it behoves him to learn. The merchant must 
cater for his market ; not insist upon customers buying what 
he chooses to sell. 

And here we have our old friend the doctrine that Latin is 
the foundation of all knowledge, without which no framework 
of learning can be put together. Within limits this is true, but 
within limits only ; and if the youth of England are only to 
build their souls a lordly pleasure-house on these conditions, 
it is probable that their souls will for ever remain naked to the 
blasts of ignorance. The foundations may be admirable, but 
upon them it is likely that no superstructure will be reared, 
and intellectual architecture will achieve little in value and 
repute if nothing rises from the ground in evidence of its 
vitality, even though its base be well and truly laid upon the 
unquestioned principles of ancient Athens and of Rome. 

Not long ago I was challenged to decipher a Latin inscription 
on a house front. With the determination of despair I called 
upon the resources of my ten years passed in statu pupillari and 
came Out triumphant: pleased as I was at escaping so much 
ignominy, I was better pleased at being able to explain the 
period and style of architecture to which the building belonged. 
It appeared to me a more useful and interesting kind of 
information ; but it had come to me by accident ; I had heard 
nothing of it at school. And this leads back to the question, 
What should be taught at school? The existing condition, 
should be reversed ; instead of provision being made for certain 
boys to have aspecial class for instruction in modern languages, 
this should be done for those who desire to study classics. 
So far as the school at large is concerned every Greek and 
Latin book should be destroyed. Instead of the Greek Testa- 
ment, the Bible in English should be read habitually, examined 
and elucidated : it should be as great a reproach for a man to 
be stupidly ignorant of the outlines of Bible history as to be 

* Archbishop Temple, vol. i. p. 141. 
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unable to read and write. French should be taught daily ; 
even Froude considered that acquaintance with this one language 
and no more, would qualify an Englishman to pass muster as 
educated. But it must be real teaching, not the comic inter- 
lude occurring rarely to enliven the curriculum which is the 
character which the French lesson bears in most schools now. 
A portion of each day should be given to reading the 7imes, 
with such explanation of foreign and domestic affairs as may 
enable boys to extend their comprehension of international 
politics, and the government and social life of England. In- 
stead of the farce of a copy of elegiacs, each boy should be 
required to read carefully one of the weekly reviews, his exami- 
nation to take the form of an essay. This would ensure his 
understanding what he read, and acquiring the habit of 
expressing himself in intelligible and grammatical English. Of 
history he should have an unstinted supply. Instead of Czesar’s 
campaigns and Plutarch’s Lives, he might read in school, 
with the commentator ever ready, such books as Mahan’s 
Life of Nelson and Henderson’s Stonewall Jackson. There is a 
difficulty here, because it might not be easy to obtain sufficient 
copies on library conditions, and some parents wou'!d un- 
doubtedly object to any considerable book bill. Not long ago 
a parent wrote to the headmaster of a private school to say 
that he feared he must take away hisson. This not unnaturally 
provoked an inquiry as to the reason for dissatisfaction. The 
parent replied that he had no fault to find with the character 
and discipline of the school, but that the cricket-master was 
not a competent coach. Among such people as this there 
would be grumblers if expensive books had to be paid for 
frequently ; but the objection need not be insuperable, and 
could undoubtedly be surmounted. Geography is inevitably 
associated with history, although no school-boy is ever taught 
to think so, and the two should and must be learnt together, 
Books of travel would make sure of this; boys would learn 
where the British Empire lies, and how it came into existence ; 
they would acquire cosmopolitan ideas with some sense of 
proportion. 

Mathematics should retain their present place, but much 
would be gained if the rudiments of political economy and the 
principles of commerce could be substituted for everlasting 
equations and propositions of Euclid. Music cannot be taught, 
as it is supposed to be taught in home school-rooms, because 
most boys have neither the ear nor the touch requisite for 
performance ; but a musical sense can be nurtured ; there is 
seldom an entire defect of it, and, like the appetite, it grows 
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with feeding. It should be impossible for an old Etonian to 
inquire who was Wagner (pronouncing his name as if he drove 
a waggon) ; yet this has been done. It is remarkable, by the 
bye, that at some private schools riding and dancing are now 
taught. These are certainly home accomplishments and may 
well be left for the holidays. 

English literature is too wide a subject to permit of definition ; 
it should be made as comprehensive as possible. 

Poetry, it must be confessed, might seem to waste time, 
because to many boys it is naturally uncongenial ; neverthe- 
less, it ought to be included. Nobody is properly educated 
who has never read any English poetry, and who has never 
tried, nor been assisted to understand and appreciate it. If this 
could be combined with a course of fiction ; if a master could 
“work through” an allowance of Byron, Burns, Browning, 
and Tennyson, for instance, together with Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot and Disraeli, it would be strange if the result 
were not on the whole acceptable to all, as it would unques- 
tionably be advantageous to most. 

Heraldry is, of course, a lost science. Once upon a time, 
presumably, the man who could not blazon his arms properly 
was considered as much a boor as the man who could not 
sign his name. Metals, and colours, and ordinaries are 
gibberish now ; but a rudimentary acquaintance ought still to 
be looked uponas a polite accomplishment. Sufficient knowledge 
of architecture to distinguish between Gothic and Greek would 
not be amiss ; lessons devoted to the guide-book of the National 
Gallery would be excellent. The intention should be to qualify 
the student for moving through life with open eyes, not blind 
to all he sees and puzzled by half that he hears. One might 
do worse than aim at an education which would enable a boy 
hereafter, wherever he may find himself, to have some resource 
within reach from which he can derive an interest such as is 
incompatible with absolute unfamiliarity. 

All this refers to the intellectual aspect ; it remains to be 
considered how far the schoolmaster should be relied on for 
moral discipline. Beyond the influence of his own character 
and conduct he must not be held responsible. Right ideas and 
a just appreciation of what is good he must always seek to 
inspire; but manners, gentle bearing, the spirit of courtesy, 
all these must depend upon the home life, because they can 
never be completely developed without association with 
women. A master can bring out the latent faculty for under- 
standing, for pursuing a line of inquiry and thought ; it is only 
a woman who can appeal to a very young man’s imagination 
under certain conditions, and establish his ideals. Nothing in 
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the life of a school-boy is more critical than the impulse which 
directs his first love-affair. His family may and must influence 
his social instincts, but in spite of the cynics an early attach- 
ment to some woman is as inevitable as the first tail-coat, and 
it is capable of becoming the most valuable of all motives 
for good. People laugh when a youth displays a passion for 
some woman older than himself; Pendennis and David 
Copperfield are jeered at by the authors who loved them in 
the same way as youths of flesh and blood are ridiculed by 
those of their own household ; the lady herself often treats 
the episode as an agreeable joke ; but in her handling of her 
victim she has an opportunity of effecting great and possibly 
lasting good. Much depends on whether the first love is a 
nice woman or a fool, if nothing worse; according to the 
object of his passion will a boy’s character, tone, and judgment 
of life be moulded. No schoolmaster can interfere. Friend- 
ship with women comes later; at the age with which these 
speculations are concerned it is the ardent ordeal which few 
are permitted to escape; it is part of an education, and by no 
means the least important part ; but it cannot be ordered upon 
any set principles, and it is not to be tended in the atn:osphere 
of the class-room. Upon this will depend the formation of 
what we call manners, of what we call a gentleman. 

The question of religious education raises other issues. Ifa 
boy is to receive no other religious instruction than that which 
is crudely administered in his tender years, the probability is that 
he will grow up without any principles at all. It is no part of this 
plea for reform to expound religious principles ; but it is worth 
while to point out a noteworthy fact. During some years of 
bitter controversy the spiritual welfare of children in Board 
and Church schools has been fought for with every appearance 
of sincerity ; personal inconvenience and personal sacrifice 
have not been evaded. Who ever talks of the ghostly comfort 
of public school-bcys ? When the headmastership of Eton 
was recently vacant there was a strong and extensive feeling 
professed against the appointment of a clergyman. A great 
number of sober-minded men, honestly intent upon the good 
of Eton, were urgent in advocating the nomination of a lay- 
man. Not afew of these had been clamorous in Parliament 
or at public meetings for religious education in elementary 
schools ; religious instruction, they had not scrupled to aver, 
was a precious thing not to be surrendered; the children of 
England must never be allowed to grow up without Christian 
precept ; about this there must be no compromise. But when 
it came to the case of their own school they were equaily 
positive that it would be rather a good thing to put at its head 
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a man who was not a clergyman, presumably because the 
clerical spirit did not exactly suit the atmosphere they would 
seek to create. Never surely was greater inconsistency, or 
nearer approach to hypocrisy. It seems obvious that if there 
be any one relation in life requiring the opportunity of addres- 
sing and being addressed from the pulpit, itis that which exists 
between a headmaster and his boys. To nobody else is the 
privilege of giving counsel more rightly due; upon no other 
congregation can personal influence and local sympathy be more 
appropriately impressed. 

It is not to be expected, nor indeed to be desired, that a boy 
should leave school with precisely the same views upon religion 
as those which he carried away from the nursery. Masters 
cannot be asked to expound Christianity and the Bible with as 
much confidence as they lecture upon the propositions of 
Euclid, but seeing that the carelessness of society at large is to 
a great extent to be attributed to ignorance and thoughtless- 
ness, the opinion may be ventured that a balance of advantage 
would be found in admitting religious teaching into the school 
course. If boys afterwards choose to be irreligious, they will 
be so, at all events, for reasons which seem to them good and 
sufficient ; not, as is now the case, because nobody has ever 
put the matter before them as one that deserves deliberate per- 
sonal consideration. There is much, indeed, which no school- 
room can supply towards equipping the character for the ordeal 
of existence. Physical courage is best developed in the football 
field. Tact and discretion can only be taught by contact with 
humanity at large ; there is no short cut to experience, and 
nothing but the progress of time can bring knowledge of the 
world. It is happily not usual for a boy to be vexed with 
affairs which test the business capacity ; manifestly he cannot 
have had the enlightening education which foreign travel 
affords. But there is much that he can be taught ; the field 
before him is so vast, the inducements to leave it unexplored 
so numerous and alluring, that expediency and common sense 
alike demand that obsolete methods and aims should be aban- 
doned, and that fundamental changes should henceforth lay 
open to the youth of England a system of education which is 
practical, expedient, of vital and immediate necessity. Art is 
long ; time is short ; it is vain to say this ought ye to have 
done and not to leave the other undone; if the present system 
is to prevail it must do so to the exclusion of such an educa- 
tion as I have endeavoured imperfectly to draw in outline. 
There is no time for both, and it is difficult to believe that the 
alternative will always be permitted to remain in favour of that 
which ever grows less fitted for the times, REGINALD LUCAS. 
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A CENTURY OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


IF there is one point on which an unbiased opinion is more than 
commonly diilicult to arrive at, it is the intrinsic merit of children’s 
books. Wherever the subject is being discussed, men and women 
—very often those from whom it would be least expected—will be 
found to swear by some particular writer ; it may be Miss Yonge, 
or Captain Marryat, or Mrs. Sherwood; and on inquiry it will 
appear that, in each case, their faith is pinned to the author on 
whose works they happen to have been brought up. No child’s 
book, read for the first time in later life, can possibly stand a fair 
chance in comparison. Our attitude towards what we read is so 
entirely changed ; there is all the difference between surveying a 
country from a height and exploring it in detail. We may have 
our own views as to style and construction ; but scarcely one 
adult reader in a hundred can speak with certainty of how a 
story, or any given piece of writing, will impress a child. 

The modern critic, wishing for a reliable judgment, turns 
naturally to the children themselves. Interviews and letters are 
published, all quoting the opinion of authorities between the 
ages of eight and fourteen, as though their verdict were beyond 
appeal. Nothing could be more reasonable; that is, from a strictly 
modern point of view. A child of ten is a better judge of what 
is attractive to children than the most accomplished man of letters. 
The critic, if he has moved with the times, will make it his busi- 
ness to find out what is attractive, and will ask no further. But 
a more complete departure from the original intent of children’s 
stories it would be impossible to imagine. Time was when the 
story was merely a cloak, at best a thin one, for the moral; its 
engaging qualities served as means to an end, not as the reason 
for its existence. The standard, principle, or ideal was always 
unflinching, and everything else must be moulded to it. Now 
the ideal must be moulded to suit the child. Everything has to 
give way before the infallible instincts of childhood; it is the 
unfortunate outside influence which is looked on with suspicion. 
The writers of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
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showed no such inclination to shirk their responsibilities. It 
would be what Mr. Pepys might have called “pretty to see” the 
dismay of Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. Trimmer, and their contempo- 
raries, on being told that children were the best judges of what was 
good for them in literature. They would as soon have thought 
of allowing a child to choose its own supper, or its own bed-time ! 
Observe their edifying title-pages: The Liliputian Magazine— 
published before 1801—“ contains what is whimsical, witty, and 
moral”; but even in the most frivolous passages, it is still “calcu- 
lated to entertain and improve the minds of youth of both sexes.” 
Then we have The Looking-glass for the Mind ; or, the Intellectual 
Mirror, with woodcuts by Bewick, published in 1792 ; also Tows 
and Country Tales, intended for the Amusement and Moral Instruc- 
tion of Youth; and whole legions of others, each one more 
brazenly didactic than the last. Captain Marryat was two gene- 
rations at least before his time, when he announced, in the 
preface to Masterman Ready, that “ he would take the opinion of 
the children on his work sooner than that of the critics”; and 
even he adds that his idea is “as the work advances, to enter 
more deeply into questions which may induce children to think; 
or, by raising their curiosity, stimulate them to seek for informa- 
tion.” As late as 1853 Captain Mayne Reid reaches this magnifi- 
cent climax on the opening page of The Boy Hunters: 


For the boy readers of England and America this book has been written, 
and to them it is dedicated. That it may interest them, so as to rival in their 
affections the top, the ball, and the kite; that it may impress them so as to 
create a taste for that most refining study, the study of nature; that it may 
benefit them by begetting a fondness for books—the antidotes of idleness and 
vice—has been the design, as it is the sincere wish, of their friend, the 
Author. 


Incredible as it may seem, it is only fair to add that The Boy 
Hunters are deservedly popular with “ boy readers” to this day. 
But then the author is so considerate in the heading of his 
instructive chapters. He boldly names them “ The Food of the 
Silkworm,” or “ More Talk about Vultures,” so that they may 
easily be avoided by the least discerning reader. 

The most obvious result of all this instructing and improving 
is that the writers of to-day indignantly deny any pretensions to 
instruct at all; while to speak of a book as “improving” is a 
deadly insult. If any one is to bein the position of a pupil it is 
the author, not the child. This plan might be simple enough, if 
an author had only to say that he did not wish to instruct a child 
in order to prevent it from learning. The fact, however, remains 
that most children do learn something, consciously or uncon- 
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sciously, from everything that they read. Their minds are in such 
a receptive state that the author who writes for children finds him- 
self a teacher whether he likes it or not. It is of no use for him 
to say that he does not mean to hold up an ideal. If children 
are amused bya book, the chances are always that they will found 
their ideals upon it, quite regardless of the writer’s intentions. 
The models thus held up to the youth of the last hundred years 
may be divided, roughly, into three classes. First we are shown, 
the child instructed. However blameless the Georgian infant 
might be, the papa and mamma were always wiser and better. 
Secondly, we have the child asa reformer; a very terrible variety, 
chiefly imported from America. Last of all comes the child asa 
psychological study; considered from an interested, but perfectly 
irresponsible point of view, as a being complete in itself, not, as 
it has been said, “an adult in the making.” 

The earliest type of ideal heroine offered to children in fiction 
scarcely needs an introduction. Her characteristics are summed 
up in the following quatrain—one of those in which her praise 
was Originally sung: 

Maria so attentive grew, 
So thoughtful and polite, 

Her friends admired, and loved her too, 
For ail she did was right. 

Poor Maria, with all the Matildas, Fannys, and Sophys who 
follow in her train, meets with scanty respect in these days. She 
has been edited up to date, and produced as a curiosity, and the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of her contemporaries 
make merry over her. Soon came the era of Mrs. Sherwood and 
Miss Edgeworth, and the impossibly perfect child appears side 
by side with slightly more human characters. Rosamond and 
the little Fairchilds do not represent the ideal in their own persons; 
it is held up to them, and with what unfailing zeal, by their 
parents! They are fellow sufferers rather than examples. For 
sheer want of feeling the Edgeworthian parent is perhaps most 
conspicuous. The tragedy of Rosamond and the purple jar has 
passed into proverb. Every one knows the outline of the story: 
how Rosamond, at the mature age of seven, allowed her zsthetic 
tastes to get the better of her judgment, and begged to be given 
the purple jar from a chemist’s window, rather than a new pair of 
shoes. Her mamma’s almost fiendish satisfaction, when the jar 
is brought home and the horrible fact is revealed that the colour 
depends upon the liquid inside it, still deserves to be quoted. It 
gives a very fair idea of the relations between parent and child, 
about the year 1820. 
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“ Oh, dear mother,” cried Rosamond as soon as she had taken off the top, 
“‘there’s something dark in it! I didn’t want this black stuff ? ” 

“Nor I neither, my dear.” 

‘* But what shall I do with it, mamma? ” 

‘That I cannot tell.” 

* But it will be of no use to me, mamma.” 

“ That I cannot help.” 

“But I must pour it out and fill the jar with water.” 

“That’s as you please, my dear.” 

‘Will you lend me a bowl to pour it into, mamma ?” 

“That was more than I promised you, my dear; but I will lend youa 
bowl.” 

This kind of dialogue is kept up for some time; at last poor 
Rosamond, in despair, exclaims : 

“ Mamma, I’ll give you the flower-pot back again, and that purple stuff and 
all, if you'll only give me the shoes.” 

“No, Rosamond, you must abide by your own choice ; and now the best 


thing you can possibly do is to bear your disappointment with good 
humour.” 


‘*T will bear it as well as I can,” said Rosamond wiping her eyes. 


Nor was that all. As the result of “her imprudent choice” 
she wore her old shoes, which were not even water-tight, for a 
whole month before she was allowed another pair. Fifty years 
later any child so treated would have contracted pneumonia in 
self-defence. Rosamond was evidently too much crushed for 
such a revenge, and only concludes, with unconscious pathos: 
“T am sure—no, not quite sure, but I hope—lI shall be wiser 
another time.” 

Rosamond is really a very nice little girl; she is one of the 
few comparatively lifelike children in fiction before the time of 
Miss Yonge. Her weaknesses have made her far more popular 
than the dreadfully self-complacent “ Frank,” or than “ Harry 
and Lucy,” with their scientific papa, and their thermometers. 
But however much the merit of the stories may vary, the popular 
conception of good behaviour for children, so far, continues the 
same. If we study this conception at all in detail, it is easy to 
see which were considered the most essential virtues of child- 
hood. To be a good child meant neither more nor less than to 
give as little trouble as possible to your elders. Obedience, 
politeness, diligence, absolute truthfulness—all the good points 
most valuable in a dependant—are perpetually exalted. The 
more emotional qualities, such as courage, warm-heartedness, 
generosity—not the ostentatious sharing of cakes, and giving of 
pence to beggars—but real generosity of mind; all these are 
scarcely recognised. Impulse of any kind was a thing to be 
dreaded, and kept in continual check. Children were unre- 
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generate beings, little better than the horse and mule of the 
Psalmist ; only held back by their parents’ and teachers’ influence 
from all kinds of evil practices. “If you have not done any very 
naughty thing lately,” says Mrs. Fairchild to her daughter Lucy, 
“it is not because there is any goodness or wisdom in you, but 
because your papa and I have been always with you, carefully 
watching and guiding you, from morning till night.” 

The Sherwood parents are more sensational in their methods, 
and far less healthy-minded, than their Edgeworthian contem- 
poraries. To realise Miss Edgeworth’s merits, and the sanity and 
temperance of her views, we have only to turn from Rosamond’s 
surroundings, Spartan though they are, to the fearful experiences 
of Lucy, Emily, and Henry Fairchild. Rosamond’s mamma is 
a most repellent person, hard-hearted, priggish, and unreasonable ; 
but, at least, she has no morbid tendencies. She never works 
unduly on childish imaginations ; she would not, like Mrs. Fair- 
child, have given her little daughter a book, “ neatly bound in 
red leather,” with the words, “ Here, my dear, take this book, and 
write in it every day the naughty things which pass in your heart.” 
Nothing Miss Edgeworth ever wrote could be as grotesquely 
shocking to modern ideas as Mrs. Sherwood’s chapter “On 
Death,” where the three children, aged respectively eight, seven, 
and five, ask leave to go and see the dead body of ‘old John 
Roberts, the gardener, who died yesterday.” ‘ Should you like 
to see the corpse, my dears ?” asks Mr. Fairchild. ‘ You never 
saw acorpse,I think ?” “ No, papa; we should like to see one.” 
“T tell you beforehand, my dear children, that death is very 
terrible. A corpse is an awful sight.” ‘I know that, papa,” 
answered Lucy, “but we should like to go.” The parent, rather 
edified than otherwise, consents, and further improves the occa. 
sion by adding, “ You, Lucy and Emily, come and take a turn 
with me on the grass-plot before dinner, and we will have a little 
discourse on the subject of death.” 

It seems, indeed, as though there were no limit to the un- 
wholesome theories contained in this extraordinary book. Not- 
withstanding her fatuous remarks, through the medium of Mrs, 
Fairchild, on parental influence, Mrs. Sherwood is responsible 
for one of the earliest cases of a “ ministering child” introduced 
into a book for children. Asa rule, the best known examples of 
a “ministering” class do not rank as children’s ideals. No one 
supposes Dombey and Son, or Uncle Tom’s Cabin, to have been 
written for the schoolroom ; that they should ever have been 
read by children is certainly not the author’s fault. Mrs. Sher- 
wood has no such excuse for allowing Mrs. Fairchild to read 
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aloud the story of “little Henrie,” a twelve-year-old missionary 
who converts his relations to the Waldensian faith. “ Henrie” 
—whose name is always, for some unexplained reason, spelt with 
a final “e”—had his unfortunate parents entirely at his mercy, 
for the whole family were shut up together in prison, owing to 
the father’s connection with a treasonable plot. Here he reads 
the Bible aloud to them, “ choosing first the parts which showed 
man’s utter wickedness.” When his mother complains at being 
imprisoned on her husband’s account, he reminds her that ‘‘ we 
are all sinners.” It must be admitted that, for a pioneer, 
“Henrie’s” creator shows a remarkable assurance in her methods. 
He could not have shown himself more completely master of 
the situation if he had been brought up on Melbourne House and 
Miss Farquarson’s “ Elsie” series. The story concludes with a 
prayer, full of fire and brimstone, “to be used by a child on 
behalf of unbelieving and ungodly friends and relations.” 

Thus the second phase, that of the child as reformer, was 
inaugurated. ‘“ Henrie’s” successors, we may state with patriotic 
pride, did not, for the most part, originate in this country. 
Certain attempts were made, no doubt, to turn the tables on the 
stern parent; witness such productions as Miss Aguilar’s Home 
Influence and The Mother's Recompense. Not one has had any 
lasting success. The histories of Ellen Montgomery and “Fleda” 
were largely imported and eagerly read by English children ; but 
they could not check the steady stream of home-grown literature. 
Miss Fraser-Tytler’s three volumes of Leila, Miss Sinclair's Holi- 
day House, Miss Mozley’s Fairy Bower, all help to make an un- 
broken chain from Miss Edgeworth down to Miss Yonge, and in 
all of them the parent or guardian is loyally upheld. The 
ministering child “has no jurisdiction in this realm of England.” 
To find the true sphere of infant missionaries, and humbled 
repentant parents, we must cross to the other side of the Atlantic. 
If dialogues could be imagined between characters in fiction, taken 
from different authors, we should like to suggest an encounter 
between, let us say, Rosamond’s mamma, and some young social 
arbitrator of the ‘‘ Daisy Randolph” or “ Elsie Dinsmore” type. 
Elsie’s reputation is more local than that of some other heroines of 
the same class; many English children may never have heard of 
her; but in her own country she is the subject of a whole library. 
“‘ The Elsie Books ” number something over twenty, all of which, 
we are told, have enjoyed immense popularity, and been through 
several editions. They open when Elsie herself is eight years 
old. Time and strength will probably fail a good many readers 
by the end of the first volume, but a list of titles, which includes 
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Elsie’s Widowhood and Christmas with Grandma Elsie, gives some 
idea of the comprehensiveness of the series. It would be diffi- 
cult to say at what moment of her career the eight-year-old Elsie 
is most obnoxious. ‘There is the occasion when she is scolded— 
need we add, unjustly ?—by a hard-hearted governess, and in 
answer “ draws a well-worn Bible from her desk” ; or when she 
mildly but firmly refuses to tell one of the other children a fairy- 
story on Sunday: “| offered to tell her a Bible-story instead, or 
anything suitable for the Sabbath day.” Perhaps her greatest 
achievement is when her father asks her for a song, which, though 
harmless in itself, she chooses to consider “unfit for the Sabbath”; 
so she sits at the piano, bathed in tears, and quoting Scripture at 
any of the company who venture to come near her. At last she 
falls unconscious frem her chair, and strikes her head, just one 
half-inch from a fatal spot. Her father’s abject apologies last 
through a whole chapter. In her lighter moments, this youthful 
martyr flirts precociously with grown-up visitors, answering their 
compliments with dreadful promptitude and “an arch smile.” 
Really, Mrs. Crabtree from Holiday House, in her most dragon- 
like temper, would be better fitted to cope with such a child than 
any mother, even Rosamond’s. 

The English children of fiction certainly have the advantage 
in filial duty. It would not, we hope, be easy to find a parallel 
to Elsie. But, however submissive they might be towards their 
parents, nothing could be more sublimely Pharisaical than the 
behaviour of these same English children towards each other. 
Such was once the ascendency of the aggressively virtuous 
child that even Marryat, moved by a stern sense of duty, felt the 
Seagrave family to be incomplete without “little Caroline.” 
“Billy never butts at me, mamma,” says this charming child, 
when the goat has just knocked her brother down. “No, my 
dear, because you do not tease him.” Both Caroline and her 
mother are obvious concessions to public opinion. They are 
of no use to the story, or, for that matter, to any one in it; they 
might just as well have been drowned in the wreck, at the 
beginning of the first volume. The author of Poor Fack and 
Peter Simple was not the man to be taken in by Caroline. He 
knew what was expected of him, and had not the strength of 
mind to dismiss her altogether ; but he must have been perfectly 
aware that he was describing preposterous types ; Caroline with 
her sententious little remarks, and Mrs. Seagrave, who can do 
nothing but exclaim, “ Merciful Heavens!” on an emergency. 
His Children of the New Forest are better off. Mrs. Beverley is 
safely disposed of before the story opens, and the children are 
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handed over to the old forester, Jacob Armitage, who brings 
them up much more sensibly than a mother invented by Marryat 
could ever have done. That such a writer should ever have 
been guilty of producing a Caroline Seagrave, only shows how 
convention may triumph over real insight into character. Until 
the later ’fifties there was absolutely no other recognised method 
of presenting a well-behaved child. The particular kind of good- 
ness in one child which provokes a frantic wish to be naughty in 
others had not been analysed. It may be that writers were not 
aware of it; or, what is more probable, they may have thought it 
dangerous to admit its existence. An obedient, conscientious boy 
or girl, they would say, ought always to have a good influence. 
The inconsistency of human nature troubled them not at all. 
We read in a volume of Magnet Stories how one “ Lucius,” aged 
fifteen, was attacked by an unprincipled cousin, and “raised his 
hand to return the blow. Anna and Sophy (his sisters) flung 
themselves before him, and with one breath exclaimed, ‘ Dear 
Lucius, remember!’ ‘ You are right,’ said he, recovering his 
outward composure.” As if any boy, even though his name 
were Lucius, would have supported such treatment for a single 
instant! With the second half of the century an author arose 
who not only realised how Lucius would have acted under the 
circumstances, but was not afraid to say so. This was Charlotte 
Yonge. She it was, who, while second to none in pointing a 
moral, instituted a new era—an era of realism—in children’s 
literature. 

Perhaps some people will feel astonishment on hearing Miss 
Yonge mentioned as one of the earliest and keenest discrimina- 
tors between the genuine good child and the prig. To these we 
would answer that, either they have not read her works at all, or 
else that they judge her entirely from her best known and 
certainly her less deserving works ; such as The Heir of Redclyffe, 
and other novels which she intended for grown-up readers. 
They may remember Guy Morville who, at seventeen, defined 
happiness as “ gleams from a brighter world, too soon eclipsed 
or forfeited” ; or Felix Underwood; or Margaret May, whose 
presence is a blot upon the “Daisy Chain.” For the sad truth is, 
that, when she is not writing of or for children, Miss Yonge’s 
sense of humour, and her clear-sightedness, unaccountably leave 
her ; so that whereas her good children are, as a rule, not only 
good, but attractive, her good young men and women over the 
age of sixteen, or thereabouts, are of a priggishness that abso- 
lutely beggars description. Fortunately, the works which treat 
of these depressing young persons do not belong to the present 
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discussion at all. They may have been banished from the 
library to the schoolroom ; but that does not alter the fact that 
they were once looked on as representative society novels; very 
successful ones, too. The Miss Yonge now under consideration 
is not the Miss Yonge of The Heir of Redclyffe, Heartsease, and The 
Clever Woman of the Family; but of The Little Duke, The Stokesley 
Secret and Countess Kate. Here we have the real schoolroom 
classics, and, like all true classics, they defy the marks of time. 
The two first especially, are, in all essentials, as fresh as when 
they were first written, and as irresistible to any right-minded 
child. The Stokesley Secret is indeed a remarkable work, if we 
take into consideration the time at which it was written, 1860 or 
thereabouts, and the average quality of children’s stories at that 
date. The characters in the story are a family of seven children, 
ranging in age from two to thirteen ; their sailor father, and their 
governess. Nothing could be simpler than the plot. The skill 
lies in the characters revealed by the children, each of whom is 
perfectly individual and human, and drawn without any exag- 
geration, either of good or evil. All Miss Yonge’s children have 
faults; the difference between good and bad lies in the amount 
of effort they make to overcome their faults. The triumph of 
realism is the “‘ good boy ”—Sam—who, having been introduced 
as naturally gruff and backward, continues so to the end, instead 
of developing a fine flow of eloquence at convenient moments, 
as was usual for boys of his age—in fiction. One short specimen 
of conversation will serve as an example. Sam’s great ambition 
is to go to sea. The chance of a nomination arrives, just when 
his more ready-witted brother happens to be in disgrace; it is 
offered to Sam, who would ask nothing better than to accept it, 
but does not like the idea that he is taking advantage of the 
occasion to cut his brother out. So, in answer to his father’s 
question, he can only 


grow very red in the face, look down, and twirl the button of his sleeve. He 
certainly was not a gracious boy, for all he said was in a gruff, hoarse voice, 
without even thanks, “ Not if it is for this.” 

“For this! What do you mean, Sam?” 

“ Not if it is to punish Hal,” said Sam, with another effort. 

‘That is not the question. Do you wish it?” 

Sam hung his head—and, after all, his voice sounded sulky as he said, 
evens 


Of course, the father is annoyed that his son can show no 
more alacrity, and, though everything comes right in the end, 
that particular interview is a failure. In a modern story all this 
would be natural enough; but in the ‘fifties or ’sixties what 
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courage it required not to let Sam be fluently grateful, with a 
father fully entering into his feelings! What acontrast between 
the downright behaviour of Sam and his brothers and sisters, and 
the elegance—there is positively no other word for it—of Miss 
Sewell’s little girls ; her Amy Herbert and Blanche Evelyn, with 
their tears and their ringlets, living in a world of “lordly man- 
sions” and “‘rose-covered cottages.” Miss Sewell never writes 
about boys; and, indeed, it is hard to imagine a creature 
more grievously out of place than a real boy would be in any of 
her stories. 

The school of Miss Yonge, for such it may fairly be called 
introduced certain influences which are felt in children’s litera- 
ture to this day. Perhaps they are not those which she would 
most have wished to be permanent, for her truest followers are 
not those who keep closest to her sectarian teaching. They are 
those who have written sympathetically and, above all, truthfully 
of boys and girls, with a view to helping them in their ordinary 
every-day troubles and difficulties ; not, as in the case of some 
later authors, merely to show off their own surprising penetration. 
Once children begin to live in fiction, as they have done during 
the last forty years, the only drawback to giving examples is the 
embarras de richesses. Many of Miss Yonge’s and Mrs. Ewing’s 
children are quite charming ; so are some—though by no means 
all—of Mrs. Molesworth’s, and the little seventeenth-century 
heroines of “ M. and C. Lee.” If there was novelty in presenting 
the children of to-day as individuals rather than types, there was 
still greater originality in applying the same method to the chil- 
dren of past ages. The historical story-book came gradually into 
vogue during the last half of the nineteenth century, and here 
again Miss Yonge is a leading light. Much of her later work is 
hopelessly disfigured, from a literary point of view, not only by 
archaic mannerisms, but also by a habit of making all her favourite 
characters, of whatever nation or period, talk and act on sound 
Church of England principles. In her earlier writings these 
peculiarities have not had time to crystallise. The Little Duke, 
the story of Richard, Duke of Normandy, is an almost perfect 
example of the class to which it belongs. Here, in contrast to 
the Stokesley Secret, are exciting incidents enough. Richard suc- 
ceeds to the Dukedom at the age of eight ; he is kidnapped by 
the French King, imprisoned in the castle of Laon, and helped 
to escape by an admirable and resourceful Norman squire. 
Richard is a most attractive and life-like little boy, in spite of his 
shortcomings, which are those common to all children, whether 
they live in the tenth century, as he did, or in the twentieth. 
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When he makes his first appearance at the French Court, the 
Duke’s behaviour is certainly regrettable, but none the less 
true to nature. 

The Queen looked round as Richard was announced, and he saw her face 
which was sallow, and with a sharp, sour expression that did not please him 
and he backed, and looked reluctant, while Osmond, with a warning hand 


pressed on his shoulder, was trying to remind him that he ought to go forward, 
kneel on one knee, and kiss her hand. 


“TI tell you I will not,” said Richard. “She looks cross, and I do not 
like her.” 


Nor could he ever be persuaded to do it; although, as the 
author does not fail to observe, “it was a determination made in 
pride and defiance, and he suffered for it afterwards.” Every 
child knows exactly how Richard felt, although, in his case, the 
admonishing hand belonged to an armed squire instead of toa 
nursery governess. 

Enough has been said to show that Miss Yonge, with all her 
kindly knowledge of childish feelings, never lets down the 
standard of good conduct to meet the child half-way. In fact, 
her strongest point as a teacher is a gift for stripping off any 
glamour of heroism or importance attaching to naughtiness. 
The really naughty children in her books—such as Ada in 
Scenes and Characters, or John Merrifield in The Stokesley Secret 
—are shown to be, not awe-inspiring, but contemptible, and 
altogether at a disadvantage. It is scarcely necessary to add that, 
if moral influence is the object, one such story as her Leonard 
the Lion-heart, where the ill-behaved child is made to appear 
thoroughly ridiculous, is worth any amount of preaching. 
Miss Yonge is no less strict than Miss Edgeworth, though she 
may be less stern, in marking the difference between good 
behaviour and bad. It was her method of enforcing her views 
which was an innovation. 

The actual suppression of the moral as a leading feature has 
only taken place within the last ten or fifteen years. It was 
largely brought about by the habit, already referred to, of 
turning the average commonplace child into an_ elaborate 
psychological study. Whatever tends to mould all children on 
the same pattern must diminish their psychological interest at 
the moment, however much it may be for their ultimate good. 
Perhaps it is only fair that the naughty children should have 
their turn of popularity at last. “Obedience,” we are told by an 
American writer, is “a barbaric survival,” springing from the 
parents’ wish to extend their power ; it “has a bad effect on the 
growing mind.” Possibly the thought has occurred to a good 
many readers that the most ardent admirers of the picturesquely 
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naughty child have gained the greater part of their experience 
from print, and that a few hours of personal intercourse might 
produce some arguments in favour of barbaric obedience. Not 
that the idea of a high-spirited, law-defying hero or heroine is, 
in itself, particularly new. The first writer to put forward boldly 
the charm and interest of the undisciplined child was Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, in Holiday House, as long ago as 1838. 
Every one who has ever made their acquaintance will remember 
Harry and Laura Graham, and how, until those later deplorable 
chapters, they were as cheerfully and ingeniously sinful as any 
twentieth-century theorist could wish. Still—and this is a most 
important point—it is not the mere fact of their naughtiness 
which makes them attractive. Miss Sinclair allows Harry and 
Laura an amazing faculty for getting into michief, in order to 
make them amusing; but to make them engaging she gives 
them several other qualities as well. These children, she tells us, 
“intended no harm ; for they were only heedless, lively romps, 
who would not for twenty worlds have told a lie, or done a 
shabby thing, or taken what did not belong to them.” Neither, 
we trust, would the children held up for admiration at the 
present time. It is not too much to say that they would be very 
much more to blame for any of these offences than their pre- 
decessors. Their temptations are quite different. The prospect 
of one of Mrs. Fairchild’s lectures would have made the most 
stout-hearted child deceitful from mere terror. No modern 
little girl would enter into the feelings of Miss Sewell’s 
Madeline Clifford and Alice Lennox, who practised untold 
cunning for the sake of a box of chocolates and a sash; a green 
ribbon spotted with white! We all know that the abnormally 
good child is a repulsive and unnatural little being; so unnatural 
indeed, that there is not much fear of the type ever becoming 
common. Even supposing that a child of to-day was in the 
least likely to wish to emulate the ideal of fifty years ago, the 
effort would be far too great. But the other extreme is so easily 
reached. “Oh, I don’t like good children; I like naughty 
children much the best!” This is an observation we have all 
heard made, and made, as likely as not, in the presence of two 
or three children, who are listening with all their ears. Result: 
a child of some years’ experience in the schoolroom has been 
heard to answer a visitor triumphantly, “Oh yes, I’ve had two 
or three governesses ; but none of my governesses can manage 
me.” Such a remark is not much less objectionable than down- 
right old-fashioned priggishness. It is priggishness, in fact, only 
of a newer and less recognised sort ; it expresses an aggressive 
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consciousness of superiority, just as plainly as did the utterances 
of Caroline and Selina in the ’fifties. 

The attitude it represents is partly due to a natural reaction. 
It is also the result of the all-pervading modern theory that chil- 
dren’s instincts are a sure guide to what is best, in literature as 
in everything else. There follows, on the part of most writers, 
an unconcealed effort to please which can only be described as 
slavish. The ideal they hold up is that which requires least 
discipline, is most free from acquired qualities, and can be 
attained by children with the least effort to themselves. It seems, 
in short, as though the child were in future to become its own 
ideal; the more the natural characteristics of childhood are 
developed, the more do the critics admire. Mrs. Nesbit’s really 
delightful stories of The Treasure Seekers and The Would-be Goods 
show a decided tendency towards this state of mind. Her grown- 
up people are evidently so anxious for a good word from their 
critical young friends. “ Mrs. Bax taught us eleven new games,” 
writes the child who is supposed to be telling the story, “and 
only four of the new games were rotters. How seldom can one 
say as much for the games of a grown-up, however gifted.” 
Such condescension was not lightly earned ; for this devoted lady 
had also “taken us out in a sailing-boat and in a motor-car, and 
had given us sweets every day.” The six children who play the 
principal parts in these stories are typically modern in other 
respects as well, and a thoroughly pleasant, amusing family 
they are. Weare most grateful to Mrs. Nesbit for their acquaint- 
ance; she has drawn them in the newest photographic style, 
whose motto is, “I teach nothing, I relate.” 

What we have yet to learn is any conclusive reason why this 
passion for the real should of necessity oust the ideal so com- 
pletely. Is no compromise possible ? The ideal in the abstract 
is, as we know, “the highest and best conceivable ; the perfect, as 
opposed to the real, the imperfect.” The real, the imperfect, is very 
agreeable to read about and very harmless too, whatever our 
great-grandmothers may have thought, so long as there is no 
danger of its being mistaken for anything else. As a substitute 
for the ideal we cannot help feeling that there may be a danger 
of its proving inadequate. 
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In the United States politics are always in a fluid state, and 
there is no finality in society. There is so constantly a mental 
ferment that culminates in emotional or intellectual hysteria, and 
then bubbles down into lethargic indifference, that a description 
of conditions, even as recent as six months ago, must needs be 
revised accurately to describe conditions existing to-day. That 
the English reader should always bear in mind, if he would 
have an intelligent understanding not merely of the politics of 
America—which, in so far as they are local or merely the 
struggle between the ins and the outs, are not of supreme 
importance to the rest of the world—but also of something of 
vastly greater consequence—the struggle of a strong people 
striving to perfect their social system ; who in their effort often 
grope blindly and are led off into the morass by the ignis 
fatuus of political quackery, he will not fail to remember that 
the America of to-day is a land of transitional rather than 
permanent political and social institutions. There are no 
settled convictions in America ; opportunism is carried to the 
most extreme limit. This is said neither in way of criticism 
nor in derogation; the words have no sinister meaning, 
Opportunism in this sense means that the Americans are ready 
to try any experiment, to test any scheme, that may seem to them 
to produce that perfection in governmental and social institutions 
that theoretically is the birthright of a democracy. A century 
of democracy has proved that something more than metaphysics 
and rhetoric are necessary not only to make men free and 
equal, but to give them that equal freedom in opportunity that 
philosophers from time i:nmemorial have dreamed of, but which 
mankind has so seldom attained. In this sense, therefore, | 
use the word opportunism ; in this sense, I firmly believe, the 
Americans will continue to be sociological opportunists for 
many years to come. There is in America no existing order to 
be overthrown by a revolution ; no class is as yet so firmly 
buttressed in the social structure that to curb it is to invite the 
destruction of society, but an order is being created, and classes 
are growing apace. The masses would be blind, and not only 
blind but deaf to their own teachings, if they did not recognise 
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this. They do. What exists is a result of experiments that 
have worked out not at all as they anticipated. They are like 
the laboratory scientist who continues to combine elements 
until at last he demonstrates the truth of his theory. Hence 
the American people have veered from the political alkali or 
conservatism to the alkaloid or radicalism ; it explains why they 
have championed both Free Trade and Protection ; it tells why 
parties fluctuate and principles are never constant. 


America is now about to enter on one of those politico-social 
phases that have so often before amazed the world. Fora 
clearer understanding, it may be parenthetically added that in 
America it is impossible to separate the political from the social, 
because whatever is political in America affects the entire 
framework and constitution of society, from the multi-millionaire 
to the humbiest toiler ; and politics is so often the reflex action 
of the social structure rocked in the storm of its own discontent. 
In England, until the present year, the change of government 
was of little personal consequence to the great mass of the 
English people, it meant so little to the average man that, apart 
from the traditions of politics, he was unable to distinguish 
between the Liberal or Conservative government ; he personally 
profited nothing by the change, and he feared to lose nothing. 
In America it has been different. Democracy has connoted a 
fiscal and economic system the antithesis of republican ; the 
transfer of power from one party to another has been the 
tearing down or building up of a system, and in the process of 
construction or destruction it is inevitable that there shall be 
much confusion and often great damage, a legion of office 
holders, from ambassadors to village postmasters,is swept out and 
a new legion recruited. The change of government in America 
is personal to the people; there is not a hamlet that has not ocular 
proof that the mantle of authority rests on new shoulders, 

A year ago last month Mr. Roosevelt took the oath of office 
as President of the United States. At that precise moment 
there was no man in all the wide world perhaps to be quite so 
envied as he. In the prime of his mental and physical vigour, 
a dazzling personality, who appealed as strongly to the 
imagination of Europe as he did to that of his own countrymen, 
he entered upon his first term as an elected president, the choice 
not only of his party but also of a large section of the party 
nominally opposed to him: his triumph was made doubly 
great by a popular majority unexampled, and the spectacle of 
an opponent not merely defeated but utterly routed. In that 
month of March only a year ago the Republican party was 

united as it has never before been in its history; in that same 
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month the Democratic party was divided, rent into factions, 
torn asunder as it has never before been. Curiously enough 
even then, although every Republican was flushed by victory and 
the arrogance of power, there were Republicans who feared for 
the future. A prediction made to me on the day of inauguration 
by a Republican I have carefully remembered. ‘ Roosevelt is 
elected,” this man said, “ unanimously, one might almost say, 
and he will go out unanimously. Four years from now he will 
have destroyed the Republican party, and have created a solid 
fighting Democratic Party.” 

Is this prediction being fast verified ? If Republican senators 
and members of Congress are to be believed it is. I have been 
told by several men of great prominence that Mr. Roosevelt 
has disrupted the party ; that the division of the party is now 
as great and as incapable of being closed as it was in the 
Democratic Party when he came into office. They say that 
Mr. Roosevelt is solely to blame for this. They say he must 
be held responsible. 

The bill of complaint is a long one. The first and most 
important count of the indictment is that Mr. Roosevelt has 
played into the hands of the Democrats and disrupted his own 
party by making a democratic measure, the Rate Bill, his own 
measure ; and by his stubbornness, ignorance of the subject, 
and distrust of the party leaders he has divided the Republican 
Party into two camps, those who follow him blindly regardless 
of consequences, and those who refuse to follow him because 
they know he is wrong. But not content with that he has 
gone to the Democrats, and with outstretched hands has 
invited them to come to his assistance ; he has done what no 
Democrat has been able to do in the past ten years. He has 
made it possible for them to forget past differences and to meet 
on common ground. While the Republican ark is the sport 
of the swirling waters the Democratic dove has found dry 
land, Thanks to his folly and ingratitude, his vanity and his 
conceit (the reader will understand that I use the language of 
my informants and subordinate whatever personal opinions I 
may entertain) a Democrat is made the manager of the most 
important and far reaching legislation known in years ; Demo- 
cratic senators, who, according to the strict political code, may 
be tolerated, but should not be in the confidence of a Repub- 
lican President, are now even more deeply in his confidence 
than the Republicans. Day after day the Republicans sit 
silent, glum, discouraged. And every day the Demoerats 
become more jubilant and look forward with increasing con- 


fidence to meeting their foe again at the polls and revenging the 
bitterness of the past. 
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The second count of the indictment is even more extra- 
ordinary. At the present time there is sweeping over this 
country a tremendous wave of Socialism and Radicalism. 
Many months ago I pointed out that it was bound to come. 
It was inevitable. In America extremes meet. Just as the 
pathological effects of heat and cold are the same, so great 
prosperity or great distress produces the same result. Too 
thuch wealth to many well filled bellies, breed the same discontent 
as too little wealth and too many empty bellies. When a few men 
make millions over night there is something wrong in the social 
system, and Socialism is the cure ; when men are starving the 
men of millions are to blame, and again Socialism is the remedy. 
We are now in the time of abundant prosperity, prosperity so 
abundant that men have plenty of leisure in which to think of the 
inequalities of wealth and devise schemes for its readjustment. 

For nearly five years President Roosevelt, his critics say, has 
preached a doctrine that has brought about the present temper 
of the masses. In a word he, and not conditions, is responsible 
for this feeling of discontent, of unrest, of general dissatisfaction 
that is so portentous that it cannot be blinked, and men are 
forced not alone to recognise it, but to consider the means 
necessary to check it. The President has not only preached 
against the rich and the great corporations, but he has held up 
to scorn and contempt many men in high places; he has given 
encouragement to every sensation-monger and cheap penny- 
a-liner to attack men who should command the respect of the 
country, and these attempts to represent senators, representa- 
tives, and other men of prominence as dishonest and corrupt, 
in league with the rich and the enemy of the poor, have given 
the greatest encouragement to the radical socialist, whose 
justification for a re-arrangement of society is the rottenness of 
existing social conditions. 

His critics, at least the majority of them, exonerate the 
President from having wantonly produced this state of affairs. 
They say it comes from the defects of his temperament, from 
his love of preaching, from his habit of speaking on the spur 
of the moment and without careful consideration of the effect 
of his words. But although they may absolve him of having, 
with premeditation, sought to bring about the conditions that 
now exist, they nevertheless blame him for it, and look upon , 
him as a marplot, as one who has lighted a flame that cannot 
be stamped out. Now, when it is too late, they say, he realises 
the mischief he has done, and 1s attempting to check the con- 
flagration. But it has got beyond him, The very writers who 
were encouraged to hold up to obloquy men of prominence, 
who in doing so believed they were sustaining the hands of the 
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President in his battle for the people against the classes, are 
now frowned upon. 

There are some of Mr. Roosevelt’s critics who do not credit 
him with disinterested motives. I asked one of the most 
prominent of the Republican senators a few days ago to give 
me his judgment of the present situation, and especially 
whether he believed Mr. Roosevelt cherished the ambition 
again to be President. “He can never hope to receive another 
nomination from the Republican Party,” said this senator, ‘ and 
of course he knows that, but I firmly believe that he is deliber- 
ately trying to smash both parties and to sweep the fragments 


into his own basket.” I shall refer to this phase of the 
situation later, 


Another charge brought against Mr. Roosevelt shows the 
dishonesty of politicians and how quickly they attack when 
they think policy no longer requires that they shall defend. 
Readers of this Review are aware that the sentiment in favour 
of tariff revision, that is revision in the direction of a reduction 
of duties, has been steadily growing in the United States. At 
the beginning of the present Session of Congress many persons 
in various parts of the country were impressed with the 
wisdom of revising the schedules both as an economic and 
political necessity, and they tried to induce the President to 
recommend revision in his Annual Message. Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, had little thought for anything else than the passage 
of his Railway Rate Bill; and fearing to complicate that 
measure with a discussion of the tariff, knowing that the 
Speaker of the House, Mr, Cannon, was unalterably opposed 
to revision, and could, because of his great power over 
legislation, prevent the passage of the Rate Billif the President 
antagonised him, and knowing furthermore that there was a 
very strong wing of the Republican majority in the House 
determined to prevent the enactment of a new tariff, made, 
I am told on authority, that I cannot doubt a treaty of alliance 
and defence with Mr, Cannon. The President agreed on his 
side to ignore the tariff in his message, and not to urge it 
upon Congress at the present Session if Mr, Cannon would 
place no obstacle in the way of the passage of the Rate Bill. 
The compact has been faithfully carried out. The “ stand- 
patters,” the Bourbon high protectionists to whom Dingleyism 
represents all the wisdom of statesmanship, are happy, and 
have found nothing to complain of in a world where a man 
enjoys the blessings of being taxed 150 per cent. 

But tariff revision will not down. It is much stronger 
to-day, both in and out of Congress, than it was five months 
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or so ago when the Roosevelt-Cannon treaty of alliance was 
entered into. It exists in the East as well as in the West, 
and the Democrats, who of recent years have shown brilliant 
ineptitude in neglecting their opportunities, have so persistently 
hammered away at the tariff that they have thoroughly 
demoralised the standpatters. No greater proof of this is 
required than a letter written a few days ago by Mr. Cannon 
to some potters in Ohio. Mr. Cannon wrote: “I am satisfied 
that there will be no tariff revision at this Congress, but it 
goes without saying that the desire for a change, which exists 
in the common mind, will drive the Republican Party, if 
continued in power, to a tariff revision, I do not want it, but 
it will come in the not distant future.” 

So fierce is the demand for revision in Massachusetts, 
revision not in the future but now, that at least three of the 
Massachusetts Republican Members of Congress are nervous 
and fear they will lose their seats at the coming election. As 
Massachusetts is one of the “sure” Republican States, the 
reader can understand from this without further explanation 
how the leaven of Tariff Reform is working. The same con- 
ditions exist in some of the middle Western States. 

Appreciating their plight the Tariff Reformers must now finda 
scapegoat, President Roosevelt must shoulder the responsibility. 

If the President [said a western Republican member of Congress] had 
made the tariff instead of the Rate Bill the great question before Congress we 
could look forward to the approaching election with a great deal more 
serenity than we can now. I see no way by which we can prevent the tariff 
from being the one overshadowing issue in the next election, and it is useless 
to pretend that our record is satisfactory to the country at large. It is satis- 
factory, of course, to the great manufacturers who profit by inordinate 
protection, but it is unsatisfactory to the working men and the mass of the 
people who are complaining of high prices, who constantly read of the extor- 
tions of trusts and who believe that millionaires owe their millions to the 
tariff. There is no real free trade sentiment in this country, but the man 
would be a fool who could not see that a very determined belief exists that 
the tariff is choked with inequalities and is simply a cover for favouritism. We 
may magnify our fears, of course. The standpatters may be right, and it may 
be the part of wisdom not to modify the present law, but I fear that we and 
not they are right and that we shall have to pay for our folly. 


With the Republicans distraught and demoralised naturally 
the hopes of the Democrats revive, Now, as ever since Mr. 
Bryan obtained the control of the Party, the Democrats are 
divided into Radical and Conservative wings, but *m7rabzle 
dicta Mr. Bryan is no longer the Radical, Mr. Bryan is now 
the Conservative ; it is to Mr. Bryan the Conservatives now 
turn to save them from the engulfing evils of Radicalism. Is 
there anything more marvellous than this in politics? Readers 
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of this Review will of course recall the Democratic Convention 
held in St. Louis in the summer of 1904 when Judge Parker 
was nominated for the Presidency, and that wonderfully 
dramatic scene when Mr. Bryan, rising from a sick bed, 
passionately pleaded with the Convention to remain steadfast 
to their ideals. Men’s emotions were stirred, but their 
judgment was unclouded. In their pride the Conservatives said 
that they had at last come into their own, and that Mr. Bryan, 
the Radical, Bryan the destroyer, Bryan who had stolen the 
name of Democracy for his own, was no longer to be feared. 

Now the interesting paradox is presented of the country 
having become more Radical in the last two years and of Mr. 
Bryan having become more Conservative. Mr. Roosevelt 
appealed to the Radicals, the Radical Republicans as well as 
the Radical Democrats, and obtained their votes. I said so at 
the time, and the more the opportunity has been afforded to 
analyse the vote and the motives that influenced voters, the 
more certain I am that the judgment formed then is correct, 
Mr. Roosevelt since his election has done nothing to allay 
Radicalism ; on the contrary, as has already been pointed out, 
he has enormously stimulated it. To-day, in America, the words 
“‘ Radicalism ” and “ Socialism ” are used interchangeably ; they 
are used indiscriminately, and they are not capable of definition. 
They mean nothing exact, they cover aspirations rather than 
concrete actions, and no two Socialists can be brought to agree 
on their creed, but every one sufficiently understands what is 
meant. It is enough to say to be understood that “ Socialism 
and Radicalism” are a protest as well as a remedy ; a jumble 
of ideas, some very sound and some very foolish ; a broad 
scheme for the regeneration of society and the attainment of a 
higher ethical standard. 

The Democrats nominated a “ Conservative” candidate, and 
were worse defeated than they had been with a “ Radical” ; the 
Republicans nominated a “ Radical” and won an overwhelming 
victory. This indication of the trend of sentiment could not 
escape the attention of shrewd and ambitious politicians. Mr. 
Hearst was one of the first to appreciate its significance. In 
opposition to the Conservative McClellan he brought about his 
own nomination for mayor of New York, and came within an 
ace of election. For the mayoralty he cared nothing ; in fact, 
it would have been a drag to his further ambition, which is the 
Presidency. But his phenomenal vote in the city of New York 
encouraged him to believe that the presidential nomination is 
not the impossibility it seemed two years ago, when with a brass 
band and a cheque-book he went to St. Louis and attempted 
to force himself upon the Convention. 
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The Conservative Democrats see in Mr. Hearst a great menace. 
Whether Mr. Hearst is a charlatan or a zealot ; whether he is a 
man with brains or merely a man with money (left to him by his 
father) who can buy brains ; whether he believes in what he says 
or is simply a mouthing demagogue—and he is everything that 
is both good and bad according to the point of view—need not 
be discussed at this time. Much more important is it to state, 
which no one can dispute, that he has established a great hold 
over certain classes of society, not alone the lower or the lowest 
class, but also over men better placed socially, but who, equally 
with the mechanic and the artisan, are ‘ Socialists,” because 
they, like them, protest against inequalities, and seek a remedy 
which they know not where to find. 

While other men are talking, Mr. Hearst and his staff of 
high-salaried assistants are doing. Mr. Hearst’s first move in 
the great game of presidential politics is to be elected governor 
of New York this autumn, The danger that he may be able 
to nominate himself, as he did for mayor of New York city, is 
so great that Tammany Hall, which gave him thousands of votes 
for mayor, in opposition to McClellan the “ regular ” nominee, 
has sounded the note of warning against Socialism and Anarchy 
and all other false political gods ; and he has been denounced 
by name as a traitor, while Mr. Bryan has been lauded as a 
patriot. 

Mr. Bryan now occupies this most extraordinary position. 
He is to-day the only Democrat whom Mr. Hearst need fear, 
for it is obvious that a typical “ Conservative,” a man of the 
Parker school, could not compete against the seductive Radical- 
ism of Hearst, nor is there any Democrat who has a great 
personal following except Mr. Bryan. Twice defeated he has 
forfeited none of the respect and confidence that men have 
always had for him, for it is worth noting that although he was 
bitterly opposed for being unsound and dangerous, no one ever 
doubted his sincerity or questioned his honour. Bryan is a 
man with lofty ideals whose view may be mistaken, but he is 
an honest man, a man of profound convictions, who would 
sacrifice everything rather than palter with what he believed 
to be the right. 

With the “ Radical” Democrats he has always been strong; 
in fact, they constituted his whole strength in the Democratic 
party, and there is no reason to believe that they are not as 

willing to follow him now as then, unless having been fed on 
such strong meat for the last few years they find the diet that 
Bryan now offers them too tame, and prefer what Hearst and 
Roosevelt have to offer them. But to offset that defection are 
the Conservative Democrats and the Conservative Republicans, 
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It is perhaps no more marvellous to talk of Conservative Demo- 
crats—the Cleveland men, the men who would have died 
rather than have voted for Bryan, and who not being able to 
reconcile it with their conscience to vote for McKinley, threw 
away their votes on Palmer, “ the Gold Democrat ”—supporting 
Bryan than it is that Conservative Republicans should regard 
him with favour, but this is an age of political miracles. I do 
not pretend to say at this time how great will be the support 
Conservative Democrats and Republicans will give Mr. Bryan 
if he should be nominated on a moderate platform, but it is 
significant that they talk about him now in a friendly, almost 
admiring, way, and they continually refer to his integrity, his 
sincerity, and his devotion to his convictions. “ Mr. Bryan has 
broadened ; Mr. Bryan is not the same man he was in 1896,” 
one constantly hears. They no longer fear silver, for silver is 
dead, and Mr. Bryan is the last man to dig into the tomb. 
Great as the fear of silver was ten years ago there now looms 
before the Conservatives a danger far greater. Silver threatened 
economic ruin, but Socialistn carried to its extreme limit, as 
the Conservatives view it, threatens the destruction of society. 
Socialism is the antithesis of Anarchy, yet the moneyed class 
in America believes that from Socialism to Anarchy is one 
short step, and if Socialism becomes the political creed the 
barriers of society will be swept away by the torrent of the 
commune, 


Almost no one believes that the next President of the United 
States will be a ‘“‘ Conservative,” in the sense that Cleveland and 
Harrison and McKinley were Conservative. Almost every one 
believes that the next President will be either a Radical, or 
a man with at least a pronounced leaning toward Radicalism. 
That being so, all the Conservatives can hope for is that the 
small mercy will be vouchsafed them that the President will be 
a Conservative-Radical rather than an ultra-Radical. That 
explains why the Democrats, who in the past so bitterly 
opposed Bryan, are now turning to him; why New York, 
which as recently as two years ago regarded Mr. Bryan as 
“unsafe,” is eagerly championing him, hoping that he can 
prevent Hearst’s nomination and “stem the rising tide of 
Socialism,” to quote from a recently issued address of the 
Democratic Club of New York. 

Mr. Roosevelt has declared that he will not again be a 
candidate. That should be sufficient to eliminate him as a 
factor in the next Presidential equation. But the duty of this 
writer is to endeavour adequately to represent what men think, 
so as to convey the true state of public feeling, and onlya 
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very short-sighted or prejudiced observer would say that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s declaration has been accepted without reservation. 
As a matter of fact, there are “ Conservatives ” in both Parties 
who say, as the Republican Senator said whom I have 
previously quoted, that Mr. Roosevelt, having broken with the 
Conservatives in and out of his Party, will turn to the Radicals 
without regard to Party affiliations and demonstrate anew his 
power. No one doubts for a moment that if Mr. Roosevelt 
were to do this, he would be a much more formidable candidate 
than either Hearst or Bryan. This fear is greater among the 
Republicans even than it is among the Democrats, The spectre 
of Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate two years hence is one which 
they cannot exorcise. In everything that he says or does 
they see a motive, and that motive is a renewal of his tenure 
of office after his present term expires, 

Of course everything hinges on what happens during the 
next two years, especially on the hold that Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinues to exercise over the country, I believe it to be a fact 
that Mr. Roosevelt has lost some of his popularity, and that he 
is less strong to-day than he was when he was elected in 1894, 
but it is also a fact, which no one gainsays, that the masses 
still have for him the almost passionate affection which they 
have displayed ever since he entered the White House. They 
still regard him as their champion; they are still dazzled by his 
vivid personality ; they still look upon him as the one honest 
man who has been bold enough to fight entrenched corruption 
in their interests. Among thinking, more calculating, less im- 
pressionable men the feeling against the President is growing, 
but these are not the men who manipulate primaries or manage 
conventions. There are several Republicans who are “recep- 
tive” Presidential candidates—Vice-President Fairbanks, Secre- 
tary Root, Secretary Shaw, Secretary Taft, Senator Foraker, 
Speaker Cannon, to mention only a few of the most prominent— 
but the public takes merely a languid interest in any or all of 
them, and whenever the next nomination is discussed, and it is a 
never-failing subject of discussion, it is with a curiously halting 
air of reservation, which finds its expression before the topic is 
exhausted, that it is useless to consider the chances of this man 
or that until it is known what Mr. Roosevelt intends todo. On 
the Democratic side there is no such uncertainty. It is clear 
enough—always barring the unexpected, and in a country so 
mutable as this, anything may happen in two years—that the 
contest lies between Bryan and Hearst, according as Conservatism 
or Radicalism triumphs. The Democratic National Convention 
of 1908 may bring forth a “dark horse,” just as the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1896 broke from its leaders and was carried 
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away by Mr. Bryan and his cross-of-gold speech ; but at this 
time there is no Democrat with a personality strong enough 
even to be seriously considered in connection with the nomina- 
tion except Bryan or Hearst. 


Next November a new House of Representatives will be 
elected. In the present house the Republicans have a 
majority of 112 in a total membership of 386. The Demo- 
crats believe that they can turn this majority into a minority ; 
the Republicans do not concede this, although they admit that 
they expect their majority to be very considerably reduced. 
Democratic hopes are based on three substantial things ; 
first, that a great many Republicans were carried into the 
House on the crest of the Roosevelt wave. These Congress- 
men were elected with Mr. Roosevelt in 1904, and so great 
was the enthusiasm he aroused that many Democratic districts 
returned Republicans. This year more normal conditions will 
prevail, which will result in Republican losses. The second 
hope is based on the general dissatisfaction that exists, on the 
feeling of unrest and desire for a change that is in the air. 
The Democrats believe that this will make further inroads in 
the Republican majority. Lastly, they build strong hopes on 
the refusal of the Republicans to revise the tariff. They con- 
tend that the country demands a relief from tariff extortion 
and that as the Republicans have shown themselves to be in 
league with the high Protectionists the people will show their 
displeasure at the polls. ‘The country is tired of the 
Republicans and is afraid of us,” a cynical Democratic Member 
of Congress remarked the other day. There is muchtruth 
in the apothegm. The demand for tariff reform undoubtedly 
exists, but fear of consequences, especially when times are 
good, will act as a restraining influence. If times become bad 
the task of the Tariff Reformers willbe much easier, for then 
the country will believe that the high tariff is responsible, and 
will be willing to accept any remedy that promises relief. 

While it will be seen that the Democrats have a good fight- 
ing chance to carry the next House, I should be inclined to 
believe at this time that the Republicans would retain their 
control with a greatly reduced majority were it not for a new 
element that has been suddenly injected into politics. The 
trade unions, that hitherto have always held aloof from politics 
as organisations and have voted according to individual 
preferences, have determined to take an active part in politics 
and to vote as a unit to redress certain grievances, encouraged 
no doubt by the success of the English Labour party at the last 
election, The unions have threatened to nominate their own 
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candidates for Congress, in which case, except in a very few 
districts, they would simply throw away their votes. They are 
shrewd enough to see this, and are much more likely to 
support those candidates whom they approve. The unions 
have a list of grievances against the Republicans for legislative 
sins of omission and commission, and it was because they 
were received with what they consider scant ceremony by the 
President and Congress when they presented their bill of 
complaint that they resolved to exercise their political power. 

The movement is of tremendous significance. The trade 
unions have a membership exceeding 2,000,000, and it is 
believed, although of course it cannot be conclusively 
established, that a majority of these votes in the last two 
elections were cast for the Republican candidates. If now 
the trade unions as a body should vote for the Democrats to 
avenge themselves on the dominant party, the Republicans 
might as well save their time and money and abandon the 
campaign, for the transfer of a million votes would, under 
ordinary circumstances, turn the election. Heretofore the 
Labour leaders have exerted all their influence to prevent the 
unions from becoming political organisations, fearing that 
they would split on the rock of parties and go to destruction 
over minor issues of little real consequence to the cause of 
labour. Now that labour has made itself believe that to be 
heard it must first speak at the polls politicians must recast 
their estimates and revise their platforms. In the coming 
campaign both parties will cater to the Labour vote, and the 
uncertainty surrounding that vote adds to the uncertainty of 
the outcome of the election. 


Lord Grey, the Governor-General of Canada, spent a few 
days in New York and Washington in the early part of the 
month, in New York to make a notable speech at the banquet 
of the Pilgrims, and in Washington to be the guest of the 
President for a night and informally to second Secretary 
Root’s efforts to settle all the outstanding differences between 
the United States and Canada. Lord Grey is a man of great 
personal charm who takes a broad view of imperialism, and 
he made a distinctly favourable impression upon every one with 
whom he was brought in contact. He “made a happy con- 
tribution to international friendship,” to quote the Springfield 
Republican, by presenting to the American people the portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin that has been in the possession of his 
family for the last 130 years. General Sir Charles Grey, the 
present Earl’s great-grandfather, carried the portrait home 
with him when the British evacuated Philadelphia in 1777. 


as 
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The restoration of the portrait, the Mew York Tribune says, 
“is significant of the cordial relations between America and 
the Mother Country, and instinct with peculiar personal grace.” 

Most of the questions now in dispute between the United 
States and Canada ought not to be difficult of solution, as they 
are commercial and not political ; and if both sides approach 
the negotiations in a spirit of give and take, a satisfactory 
compromise should be reached mutually advantageous. The 
problem that will tax the skill of the negotiators is the 
seemingly never-ending friction caused by the North-eastern 
fisheries, which from the time of the American Revolution has 
been the subject of innumerable treaties, «nd has been respon- 
sible for more bad blood between the two countries than any 
one or dozen otherquestions combined. It is naturally galling to 
Canadians and Newfoundlanders that American fishermen have 
the full liberty of fishing in their waters, while they enjoy no 
privileges in American waters and find the American market 
closed to them. Laws made by the Dominion and the Colony 
for the proper protection of fish and for other purposes are 
ignored by the Americans, who claim that a local law cannot 
override rights guaranteed by treaty. The result is that the 
Americans are permitted advantages in British territorial waters 
denied to British subjects. Naturally this is resented, and 
the stubborn attitude of the American fishermen, and at times 
their almost contemptuous disregard of British law, does not 
tend to help matters. 

The fishing interest of the eastern part of the United States 
is small. It is principally confined to Gloucester in the State 
of Massachusetts. To enjoy their monopoly the fish-dealers 
of Gloucester have opposed the free admission of fish caught 
by Canadians or Newfoundlanders, and it is owing to their oppo- 
sition that the Hay-Bond Newfoundland reciprocity treaty was 
not ratified. There are Americans even who regard Gloucester 
as a good deal of a nuisance, and doubt whether the interests 
of the whole country should be sacrificed for the sake of a 
handful of fish-dealers and fishermen, but the question always 
becomes a political one, and that is sufficient to terrify the 
politicians, while there are some politicians only too glad to 
have a fiery “issue” at election time. If Mr. Root and Sir 
Mortimer Durand can succeed in effecting a satisfactory settle- 
ment they will have achieved not only a diplomatic triumph, 
but they will be entitled to the thanks of Americans as well as 
Englishmen for having removed an always threatening danger. 

A. MAURICE Low, 


THE ADVENT OF THE FLYING- 
MACHINE 


DURING the past year or so three very notable steps have 
been achieved in aerial navigation, yet each of them, though 
of considerable importance, has almost escaped the notice of 
the general public. 

The first I shall refer to is the least in importance, although 
of great interest from a personal point of view. In the 
National Review for December 1895 I wrote an article on 
“The Man-lifting Kite,” at that time an almost unheard-of 
subject, which I know was looked; upon in many quarters 
as the silly dream of an enthusiast, But since then a great 
deal has been done in this line. The military ballooning staff 
at Aldershot have taken the matter up keenly, and, chiefly 
owing to the energy and skill of Mr. F. S. Cody, important 
steps have been made in the evolution of a practical apparatus 
for carrying a man to a great height independent of any gas- 
bag. During last year ascents by man-carrying kites were 
perpetually made, the height record being continually improved 
upon until at last men have been lifted up by kites alone to 
heights of over 3000 feet, or nearly ten times as high as the 
cross on St. Paul’s Cathedral! This, indeed, may seem won- 
derful to those many people who have not followed all that 
has happened in this matter. There are still many who have 
never heard of a man-carrying kite, and I lave met even 
soldiers at Aldershot who have actually seen the kites moving 
like little specks in the sky, and yet who had no idea that human 
beings were up at that immense height gazing down upon 
them. Well, to attain such a height as this is not only a great 
record, but it seems to show some finality. We do not need to 
go much higher—3000 feet is practically above the range of 
rifle fire, and an observer at that height is to all intents 
and purposes safe so far as the enemy’s fire goes, And this is 
an important point in practical warfare.. Captive balloons can 
seldom attain more than 1000 or, at most, 2000 feet. They 
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are then very liable to damage from the enemy’s fire, which 
renders their employment in the field very precarious. I have 
before enumerated the many advantages that a kite possesses 
over a balloon, and though still dependent on a suitable wind, 
it seems as if it may in time almost oust the balloon as a 
means of observation in war. Scouting is now becoming an 
immensely important, but increasingly difficult, duty in war, 
and an ideal position for an observer is to be poised 1000 
yards above the country, from which position no movement of 
troops within many miles should escape notice, while the 
observer cannot be interfered with. And this position is now 
practically obtainable. 

The second event to which I propose to direct attention is 
the advent of a really practicable air-ship or propelled balloon, 
namely, that of MM. Lebaudy. Some four or five years ago 
M. Santos Dumont stirred up the whole world with his sensa- 
tional ascents, and the more ignorant hailed him as the intro- 
ducer of a most important invention. On more mature 
reflection, however, it became apparent that after all he had 
accomplished no great novelty—navigable balloons had been 
made and tried with equally successful results—nor had he 
evolved any practicable means of navigating the air at will, 
that is to say, means which were not dependent on absolute 
calm weather and all favourable circumstances, 

However, there can be no doubt that M. Santos Dumont did 
a great deal of good in attracting attention to the subject and 
stimulating other inventors, and it is probably owing to his 
exploits that M. Julliot, under the orders of MM. Lebaudy, 
constructed that vessel which has proved so remarkably effi- 
cient. The first airship built to this design, in 1902, made 
about thirty-three successful ascents, in every case but one 
returning to its point of departure. Having proved itself 
capable of stemming light breezes, and continuing in the air 
for hours at a time, it made the journey from Moisson to Paris 
(thirty-two miles), and thence to Meudon, where it was to 
undergo trials by the military authorities. Unfortunately it 
was wrecked in the trees on its descent in the Aerostatic Park 
at Chalais Meudon. This incident, however, would rather be 
proof of its efficiency than otherwise, since it showed that it was 
capable of performing a journey and descending at the desired 
spot during a wind sufficiently strong to dash the vessel to 
pieces among the trees. The balloon was reconstructed, but later 
on, after a number of successful trips, met with a similar fate at 
Chalons, to which camp it had journeyed from Paris. It was 
blown to pieces during a violent gale, which demonstrated the 
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necessity of a proper dock or harbour to house the vessel in. 
A third balloon, practically identical with its predecessors, but 
incorporating many minor improvements, was then put together 
and during last year it performed many highly satisfactory jour- 
neys. This has now undergone a series of trials by the military 
authorities at Toul. These included a journey from Jouarre to 
Chalons, just on sixty miles, in three hours twenty-one minutes. 
On another occasion the airship ascended to a height of 1120 
metres, 1000 metres being considered the culminating-point of 
the trajectory of field guns. Frequent reconnaissances of 
fortifications were made and experiments conducted in dropping 
explosives on predetermined spots. All these trials were 
considered so satisfactory that the Government have now pur- 
chased the balloon, and are already busy constructing a second 
to like design. 

Do we realise what all this means? Do we realise that 
to-morrow—not in the dim and distant future, but Zo-morrow— 
a French airship might come across the Channel and hover 
over Dover or Portsmouth, and at a height out of reach of 
artillery fire? Airships could even now, in time of peace, 
take plans and photographs of all our coast fortifications, In 
time of war—and may that be a long way off in these days of 
l'entente cordiale /—they could drop explosives on our guns and 
ships, and blow up our powder magazines. I won't go so far 
as to question whether we are ready for such a novel 
emergency. At Aldershot, at all events, very much is being 
done by Colonel Capper to put ourselves on a par with foreign 
nations in all aeronautical developments. But this subject is 
now becoming one of far-reaching importance, affecting our 
guns, our fortifications, our ships, and is, indeed, a new factor 
in war, not only on land, but at sea, which demands our most 
careful consideration, 

But there is yet more to chronicle—more startling innova- 
tions in the air—this time from America. It has recently been 
announced that two experimenters, the brothers Wright, who 
have for some years been carrying on experiments with gliding 
machines, had applied a motor and propellers to their 
apparatus, and had thereby driven it along so as to maintain 
itself for a considerable time (over half an hour) in the air, 
We are sometimes apt to close one eye and compress the lips 
on hearing a sensational story emanating from the other side 
of the Atlantic, but in this case the heroes of the tale are 
known to be thoroughly reliable men who would not be likely 
to elaborate a cock and bull story. It is well known that they 
have been hard at work on this subject for several years, and 
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from the many researches that have lately been made in this 
subject, we now know that there is no good reason why an 
aeroplane propelled through the air by screw propellers should 
not be able to sustain itself. Models, even up to 30 Ibs. in 
weight, have on several occasions been made to fly successfully 
for considerable distances. The late Dr. Langley constructed 
one with a steam engine which went for over three quarters of 
a mile through the air. So that there is nothing so very 
incredible in the announcement that such a machine has been 
made to carry aman. And yet this, though we are at present 
without any details of the machine itself, and therefore cannot 
say whether or not it isa really practical contrivance, is an event 
of the very highest importance. A practical dirigible balloon 
may demand our most serious attention, but it isa mere nothing 
when compared to the introduction of a veritable flying-machine. 
The dirigible balloon is bound to be very dependent on 
weather, It is extremely unlikely that it can be propelled at 
any great speed, that is over twenty-five or thirty miles an hour. 
It is even hardly likely that it will be able, as a rule, to perform 
journeys of over, say, ahundred miles, It must bea big and 
expensive affair which can only take a few men and a very 
limited amount of explosives, &c. But the flying-machines 
promise something very different. One hardly dares to fixa 
limit to the speed at which they may be able to go. Considering 
that motor-cars can be driven along aroad at one hundred miles 
an hour, what shall we be able to attain when independent of 
the friction of wheels, of unevenness and curvature of roads, 
of the sudden encounter with traffic, children, or dogs? In 
the unimpeded and practically frictionless air one may be sped 
along at the utmost limit that the engines can give us, and our 
grandchildren, or even our children, will probably think no more 
of rushing down to the country at a speed of one hundred 
miles an hour than we now do of motoring at twenty miles an 
hour. 

Such a machine will truly introduce novelties in war, to say 
nothing of peace. When a Frenchman can dash across to our 
shores in ten minutes, and be over London within an hour, it 
will be high time to consider wherein our insularity consists, 
and of what good to us is the silver streak and our indomitable 
uavy! Tariff Reform is doomed when hundreds of aerial 
vessels are continually passing at all heights and in all direc- 
tions. National frontiers and private boundaries will alike be 
obliterated, 

And again let us remember that the curtain has actually risen 
in this new act of the world’s drama, and, even though they 
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may be but embryonic contrivances, we now actually have 
machines, with and without balloons, capable of navigating 
the air ! 

Inventions and improvements follow one another so quickly 
nowadays that it becomes necessary to keep a sharp look-out 
to be beside the times. Presuming that a practical flying- 
machine is in existence to-day, it will certainly not be many 
years before others will be developed all the world over. Motor- 
cars were hardly more than dreamt of twenty years ago—were 
looked upon as curiosities ten years ago—but now they are a 
feature of our daily life. So let our soldiers and sailors care- 
fully consider, while there is yet time, what course to follow in 
war ; let our politicians anticipate the day when frontiers cease 
to exist ; let our law-givers ponder over the laws of trespass, 
and the safeguarding of the public from this awful curse which 
threatens to cloud our skies with flights of human locusts! 


B. BADEN-POWELL. 


RUSSIA ON THE RUBICON’S BANK 


A FORECAST 


(By OuR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER) 


RussiA is on the eve of a radical change: a turning-point in 
her career is close at hand, yet even the near future is still 
hidden by a dense veil, Statesmanship has no grasp on the 
chain of causation which first clearly showed itself on 
October 30 last, and has been since leading upwards 01 
downwards toa wholly new era. Even prophecy would meet 
with the fate that overtook Cassandra, were it to forecast the 
future course of things in the Empire of the Tsar; for the 
many heterogeneous factors of the nation’s destiny are 
abnormally attuned. It is as though an evil spell had been 
cast over them, changing the nation’s character for a while. 
Their views are incoherent, their acts incalculable, their im- 
mediate aims changeful. Tsar and people, Church and State, 
army and navy, delegates and constituents, politicians and 
journalists are all playing a game of cross-purposes, at which 
any vd/e may be taken over by anybody and at any moment, a 
republican becoming an absolutist, and a friend of the Autocracy 
joining the ranks of the Revolutionists. No one knows what 
the morrow may bring; few read aright the events of the day. 
It is as though one were witnessing a masquerade formed by 
chivalrous knights, unprincipled scoundrels, Quixotic reformers, 
ruthless bomb-throwers, vain orators and precocious children, 
behind whom are a hundred million peasants who, having 
been treated and trained like soulless brutes, are now expected 
by their tormenters to act as refined men. Who shallsay what 
this people, in an outburst of blind fury, may not pull down ? 
Already Russia is become a revolutionary whirlpool, seething, 
hissing, foaming. Optimists fondly hope that the Duma will 
turn it into a crystalline fountain of Jouvence, at which the 
nation may drink of the waters of youth and rise up young 
and wise and beautiful. The Duma! answer sceptics. May 
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not the Duma itself prove a maelstrom, wrecking the most 
sacred national hopes? The Duma is an unknown force, and 
whether it will raise up or tear down is still uncertain. Power 
it will probably wield to do either or both. 

The utmost that the curious onlooker can now accomplish 
is to pass in review the elements of the situation and en- 
deavour to figure out their probable influence. Beyond that 
no one can go. For the Russian revolution is unique. No 
movement of the same strength and tendencies is known to 
history. The French upheaval of 1789 emanated from causes 
and proceeded along lines wholly different from those of the 
Russian reform movement. It is no exaggeration to say the 
two phenomena are divided as by a thousand years of history. 
To attempt, therefore, to explain the one by the analogy of the 
other is less reasonable than to account for Goodwin Sands 
by the Tenterden steeple. There is no parity between the 
history, the psychology, the surroundings of the two peoples. 
Hence not one of the many forces now at work weaving the 
fate of the northern Slav nation can be gauged rightly by 
comparing or referring it to those of the French Revolution. 
The very terminology common to both needs explanation. 
Thus we talk of political parties in Russia, but only because it 
is convenient to reduce plurality to unity, and put old labels 
on new phenomena. The truth is that Russia possesses, as yet, 
no sharply defined constitutional parties in exactly our sense 
of the word. The most powerful group is formed by the 
Social Democrats, who possess a compact, smooth-working 
organisation, and, like the orders of the Jesuits and the Italian 
Freemasons, form an oligarchical institution governed by a 
very few. But they are not Constitutionalists. They are not 
even peaceful agitators. For they differ from their comrades 
in other countries in this—that they are temporarily leagued 
with the Revolutionists ; whereas their ideal is 4 democratic 
republic with Utopian manners and just laws, their means of 
pursuing it are dynamite, the dagger, and the revolver. The 
end hallows the means. The next important group—the Social 
Revolutionists—consist of a stream of people now waxing, now 
waning, whose opposition to the Government is manifested in 
the worst forms of violence. Many of them are respectable 
individuals, as respectability goes in the Tsardom, whom no 
motive would induce to throw a bomb or kill a fellow creature, 
But they all seem to have convinced themselves that under 
present conditions killing is no murder, Therefore, they 
diligently aid and abet bloodthirsty ruffians, whose soulskin is 
pachydermatous, or whose moral sense is perverted, The 
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nucleus of the Social Revolutionary Party is composed of men 
and women for whom violent and bloody changes in the body 
politic have an irresistible fascination. 

Coming to the constitutional parties, one feels like a man at 
a masquerade endeavouring to describe people whose features 
are carefully hidden from view. No one group is wholly what 
it seems, word and act, means and avowed ends, being often 
greatly at variance. Take, for example, the party of the 
“Russian people.” They work apparently on constitutional 
lines, taking their stand on the October Manifesto, and strenu- 
ously seek to save as much as they can of the old régime 
without impairing the new. But, in reality, what they want, 
and are endeavouring by almost every means to compass, is 
the restoration of the halcyon days of the Autocracy, when 
bureaucrats could legalise their caprices and further their 
interests, identifying them with the Autocracy, just as the will 
of the Autocrat was palmed off as that of God Himself. Or 
look at the Constitutional Democratic Party, whose name 
ought to be a programme and whose electoral victory is being 
celebrated by a thousand tongues to-day. In reality it is an 
amalgam of the nuclei of many parties, and differs from all 
others in this, that it is “run” by a caucus, and possesses 
therefore an inestimable advantage over every other political 
group. But it lacks a definite programme. I myself have 
met among its members Social Democrats, Social Revolutionists, 
Extreme Radicals, Radicals, Moderate Liberals, and fair-minded 
Conservatives, who are all united in their hatred of the Minister 
of the Interior, Durnovo, and his Government, but have 
nothing else in common. 

Even on the choice between republicanism and monarchism 
the Constitutional Democrats were unable to agree. When on 
tactical grounds the problem was finally shelved, not solved on 
its merits, some respected popular members quitted the group, 
alleging that its profession of political faith was insincere. 
Agrarian reform and home rule for the nationalities are also 
rocks on one or other of which the party may soon split. 
Many peace-loving men complain, too, that the line between 
the extreme wing of the party and the revolutionary group is 
shadowy. Thus they affirm that whenever political assassins 
are about to be executed it is always the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic organs that protest, whereas they are silent when the 
victims are loyal officials and the murderers revolutionists. 
However this may be, it is a fact that the Constitutional 
Democratic Party is the most active, popular, and successful 
in the Empire, Whatever of power the Tsar may delegate to 
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his people, whatever of control the nation will henceforth 
exercise Over finances and legislation, will be wielded by this 
party. Even if it were in a minority in the Lower Chamber, 
the tactical skill, the eloquence, and the relatively excellent 
organisation of its leaders would enable them, for a time at 
least, to knead the inert majority of grey clodhoppers into a 
strong Opposition. For the peasants, who will be numerous 
in the Duma, would strike up an alliance with Lucifer himself 
in the hope of getting land, while they may prove very con- 
servative, perhaps even reactionaries, on most other questions. 

To the Constitutional Democrats, therefore, the country 
might well have looked for salvation if Russia had had a par- 
liamentary régime before. For then political fractions would 
have possessed political programmes and the game of govern- 
ment by constitutional methods would be understood and 
fairly played. But at present there is little hope of that. As 
in Turkey, so in Russia, each extreme political group is 
animated by a sincere desire to annihilate its adversary and 
keep the field for itself alone. Take, for instance, the reac- 
tionaries and the Radicals. The extreme men among them 
pursue each other like belligerents in a holy war, as though 
all the honesty, patriotism, and self-sacrifice were concentrated 
on one side and their negatives accumulated on the other. 

They hate each other to a degree which some say is charac- 
teristically revolutionary and others term specifically Russian. 
Thus the authorities, who represent the reactionaries, proclaim 
the liberty of elections, yet imprison some persons for exercising 
it, and in places compel the electors to vote for this man or that. 
On the other hand, the Liberals, while burning with zeal to 
save Russia, put super-Slavonic energy into their endeavours to 
beat the Government politically by ruining the nation finan- 
cially. They would baffle Shipoff’s efforts to get money to 
pay off old debts even though the nation’s credit and industry 
should suffer, the Russian workman famish, the peasant starve, 
and sorely needed reforms become impracticable. They are 
sadly wanting in political common sense. 

The first consequence of the Liberals’ success in hindering 
the loan would have been to deprive the wretched letter- 
carriers, country schoolmasters, and other zemsky servants of 
their wages, which are already overdue. Then would have 
come the turn of that numerous section which depends for 
its livelihood upon the briskness of industry whereas the 
Government would not suffer at all. On the contrary, it could 
and would say to the nation: “I got money for your needs, 
but the politicians, whom you chose as your spokesmen, 
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refused to allow it to be given to you. Deal with them 
according to their deserts.”* That is so clear that foreigners 
who detest Durnovo and all his works would have been sorry 
if the loan had proved a failure, both for the sake of the 
Russian people and in the interests of Europe. 

That the Russian population is in immediate want of money 
cannot be gainsaid. Incertain districts the people are poverty- 
stricken, hunger-pinched. In some villages of the province of 
Kazan, for example, the poor farmers have been supporting 
themselves mainly on rye bread, and, as the rye is diseased, 
several peasants, and indeed whole families, are down with 
dry gangrene, and some are reported to have died of the 
effects.t In other parts of Russia the misery of the peasants 
is greater still, Under such conditions that policy seems 
mistaken, which would deprive these tens of thousands of relief 
in order that the Government might see one of its schemes 
thwarted. Yet that is the policy of the Liberals. 

Thus contradictions of a glaring kind stare at us almost 
everywhere, making us doubt whether the elementary principles 
of politics can hold good in Russia. Autocracy, for instance, 
is avowedly abolished, yet itself seems to be unaware of the 
fact. The men who prop it are they who admit that it no 
longer exists, and the means which they employ are the 
gallows, the bullet, the prison. Then the courtiers who 
surround the Tsar avowedly seek to save the old régime, or as 
much of it as they can, by methods which are ruinous to the 
cause, harmful to the monarch, disastrous to the nation. 
Minister Durnovo, the soul of this policy, bears a name which > 
is already nearly as odious as that of the late dictator, Plehve. 
Everybody is in opposition to him, and the whole articulate 
population has become a sort of order of freemasonry sworn 
to help his victims, however undeserving, without exception 
of persons. The results are curious. The very prisons have 
become centres of agitation, sources of disaffection, hotbeds 
of revolution, In the residence of the Emperor himself, 
Tsarskoye Selo, the Court servants voted against the party of 
their sovereign and in favour of the men who are being 
imprisoned in his name, In no other country in the world 
is such a_ scene possible as that which was witnessed in 
Tsarskoye Selo the other day when the voting in the first 


* These results were foreseen and described by a moderate Russian 
Liberal in the S/ovo, April 7, 1906. 

ft These peasants would not be badly off if the rye were good, and the rye 
would have been edible if they had winnowed it properly. But they possess 
at present no other corn, and can purchase none, 
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degree took place. The lackeys and body servants of his 
Majesty, in Court livery and Court carriages, drawn by sleek 
black horses, drove triumphantly to the polling booths to 
record their votes, which they unhesitatingly gave to the 
politicians who were “creeping out of their skin” in their 
efforts to hinder foreigners from rescuing Russia from financial 
ruin, Yet they could hardly do otherwise and remain honest. 
Doux pays! 

Or consider how amusingly the terrors of Russian priscns 
have been softened by public opinion. Men go there with the 
eagerness of early martyrs and without apprehension. They 
can often carry on their old business there. The gaol of 
Sebastopol is an apt illustration. It was crowded with prisoners, 
many of whom were “ politicals.” Some of these were charged 
with distributing revolutionary pamphlets, others with possessing 
secret printing presses, a third lot with conspiring to overthrow 
the monarchy, and several were not accused of anything at all, 
but were there because the authorities thought it good for 
somebody that they should be nowhere else. These men, then, 
by way of continuing in confinement the business at which 
they had been working outside, issued a revolutionary news- 
paper, which was written, set up, printed and published in the 
prison by the inmates. Since the days when the governor of 
a Russian prison had his horse stolen by the inmates and could 
not find it until he had made terms with them, nothing so 
ridiculously abnormal had occurred in the annals of Russian 
institutions. 

Two students, named Sossnoffsky and Kniazeff, both Social 
Revolutionists, who were imprisoned in the room known as N. 
21°, edited this organ, which was actually illustrated and was 
called The Bomb. They also issued proclamations in the 
name of the “military organisation of the Socialist Revolu- 
tionists,” which they distributed among the soldiers in the 
courtyard of the prison. The way in which they managed 
this was to throw out of the window a number of leaflets or 
proclamations which fell at the feet of the soldiers on guard, 
some of whom would pick them up, read them, and then pass 
them on to their comrades. But one day a loyal soldier on 
reading the address to the troops informed his superiors, after 
which the printing press with copies of the journal and the 
leaflets were found and the whole organisation discovered. 

“Great God,” exclaimed the police perfect, when the news was 
broken to him, “ can it be that such things are done within the 
prison precincts?” The two editors of The Bomb were then 
punished by being separated from each other, but only for a 
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few days. Prisons in Russia are no longer what they used to 
be, the inmates now have a voice in their own fate. All the 
political prisoners combined and resolved to starve themselves 
to death unless the governor complied with their demands. 
They asked that their rooms be open the whole day, that all 
the ‘‘ politicals” be allowed to meet and walk and chat together 
to their heart’s content, and generally to make life tolerable in 
their own way. The governor refused at first, but after due 
deliberation on the probable consequences he gave way upon 
all points except the promenades, so that the prisoners, eighty 
all told, now come together, discuss, drink tea, read books aloud, 
and lead a life which, to use the expression of an Englishman 
who was studying politics in Southern Russia, “is not half 
bad.” 

That is how public opinion assuages the lot of political 
prisoners. But not content with that important change it is 
trying to wrest from the hands of the Government the sword 
of justice. Thou shalt not kill is to be a commandment for 
the Tsar. If the authorities could be forced or persuaded to 
do away with capital punishment, the Autocracy and its 
defenders would, it is felt, have no efficacious weapon of de- 
fence in their arsenals, and must therefore capitulate to the 
revolution. For death would seem to be the only real penalty 
still left. Anarchy, therefore, must come if the parties of 
violence deprive their adversaries of the right to kill the enemies 
of the State, while those enemies may murder officials and 
public servants, fearing nothing worse than confinement in a 
prison with table-talk, tea-parties, lectures, and occasional 
newspaper editing there and an occasional amnesty to wipe off 
old scores, The articulate Russian people having made poli- 
tical imprisonment an honour, are now determined to render 
capital punishment an impossibility. One of the first measures 
which the Duma will be asked to discuss is the abolition of 
death as a judicial punishment. 

And if the Liberals realise this item of their programme, life 
and property in Russia will be incomparably less secure than 
in any other part of Europe, were it only because the hundred 
and odd millions to whom crimes of rioting and robbing and 
murder would be profitable have no fear of prison where they 
are better off than in their squalid huts. That consummation 
would be a curious result of the régime inaugurated by M. 
Durnovo. By dint of abusing repression he bids fair to deprive 
it of its sting, just as in chemistry an element which employed 
moderately produces a certain effect, may cause the opposite 
effect when used in excess. M. Durnovo confounds coercion 
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with order, mistakes personal caprice for law, and has no sense 
of measure in whatever he does or leaves undone. So long, 
therefore, as he remains in office the cause alike of Tsar and 
people is in danger and the country exposed to all kinds of 
unforeseen and, it may be, disastrous contingencies. For the 
minister is a man with a past, which debars him from throwing 
in his lot with moderate parties of any shade, while his career, 
which six months ago seemed ruined for ever, is now dependent 
upon his attachment to the extreme reactionaries. M. Dur- 
novo, it is understood, will meet the Duma not merely un- 
abashed but hopeful. He is said to be confident that he can plead 
his cause successfully before it. He expects at least an 
acquittal, and possibly commendation. He is an incorrigible 
optimist. 

As for Count Witte—another factor in the situation—there 
is not a fortune-teller in Russia or the mystic East who could 
foretell his moves. He isthe one public man whom everybody 
fancies he knows, yet nobody understands. Each stroke of 
his policy looks like a mere daub, but many strokes seen at 
the right distance constitute a remarkable tableau. And not 
only his future but his present is enigmatical. How, for 
instance, one may pertinently ask, does he continue to hold 
his position seeing that the Tsar, the Liberals, the Conserva- 
tives, and the reactionaries are against him, while perhaps his 
greatest enemy is his own subordinate Durnovo? No man 
can say. Will the Premier remain at his post after the Duma 
has come together to be destroyed by the spirit he invoked ? 
Rumour affirms that he will, and he himself has publicly stated 
that he has no intention of resigning until the Tsar desires him 
to make room for a successor. His career, then, is not 
over ! 

Some of his enemies predict a great parliamentary future 
for him in the Duma. One of the best known political writers 
in Russia, who has more than once bitterly attacked Count 
Witte, writes of him now as a Russian Bismarck, who may lead 
the representative assembly as the Pied Piper led the children 
of Hamelin : 

Our statesman [he says] is on the line of grandiose achievements, and for 
that reason his resignation is so unlikely. Why should he leave? Who else 
could combine in himself his energy and talent .... Hitherto he has 
achieved success in many things, in too many. Why then should he not 
manage to organise parliamentary ,life among us? Why should he not 
associate his name with the birth of a European era in Russia? A fresh 
decade of arduous toil is but a holiday for a hard worker, who for forty years 


prepared for the career. It may be urged that Count Witte is hated by all, 
and the question may be asked, can that man be the leader of the Govern- 
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ment who is the target of universal censure? Certainly he can, I answer. 
So-called universal censure is really only the hatred of extreme parties, and 
for these Count Witte has made things lively. But the central parties, both 
right and left, ought to be grateful to the statesman who gave Russia precisely 
that which she needed.* 


I confess I view the matter ina different light. In spite of 
unpublished rumours and public declarations I feel tempted to 
think that the Premier will be dismissed before the Duma 
meets. Indeed, I have not the faintest doubt about it. Possibly 
his present colleague and bitter enemy will be charged by the 
Tsar with the task of opening the first Russian Parliament and 
commanding the winds and waves of popular excitement there. 
However this may be, I hold that Witte’s Ministerial career, not 
his public life, will end shortly before the Duma meets. 

Of the Duma itself who can cast the horoscope? Three 
months ago the world looked upon it as a still-born scheme of 
Witte’s like the Constitution framed by Loris Melikoff under 
Alexander II.—one of the good intentions with which the floor 
of Hades is said to be paved. Again, only a few weeks have 
elapsed since people were saying that it would be a mere toy 
for Russia to play with, a meaningless institution like the par- 
liament once convened in Turkey. But to-day it stands out 
as a real political institution, an instrument for good or evil, 
and certainly not a body to be trifled with by Tsar or minister. 
If the Government unreasonably refuse to listen to the voice 
of the Duma, it will have slighted the articulate cry of the 
nation, and the upshot will be an awkward deadlock and 
possibly something much worse. On the other hand, if the 
Duma be what many extremists assert—a mere wedge for the 
splitting up of the Constitution—a lever wherewith to shift 
the nation’s centre of gravity and to place its destinies in the 
hands of a revolutionary constituent assembly, then, too, of 
course, the conflict between crown and parliament is certain. 
And it may be a terrible conflict. 

Russia’s immediate future, then, depends upon whether the 
Liberal members and those who act with them justify the con- 
fidence reposed in them by their constituents and deploy an 
average degree of political wisdom and parliamentary tact in 
the struggle which they are about to wage with the old régime. 
Thus, if they put a revolver to the Minister’s head and demand 
a universal suffrage and equal rights for the Jews, threatening 
to throw out every Bill and obstruct all legislation until their 
demands are granted, the chances are many that the Duma 
will be dissolved after a more or less protracted period of 
stagnation. And this would be a veritable misfortune. Not 
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that the measures in question are mischievous or premature. 
Quite the contrary. The grant of equal rights to the Jews, 
for example, is a necessity and its postponement a danger. 
But if the Government likes to run risks, the people ought not 
to follow its example. The first duty of the first Duma—as it 
appears to outsiders—is to strengthen the hold of parliamen- 
tary institutions on the country, and that can be accomplished 
only by the exercise of moderation bordering upon sacrifice 
and wisdom. If an acute conflict break out between crown 
and Duma before the people has grown accustomed to repre- 
sentative Government, the result may be to put off the realisa- 
tion of democratic principles in Russia for years, And that is 
the contingency to which the reactionary party looks with high 
hopes and ardent longings. 

It will be a hard task, however, for even such moderate and 
popular men as Petrunkievitch to curb the impetuosity of 
their supporters, of whom some are extreme Radicals, others 
frank Socialists, and many malcontent Jews, each one eager to 
see his own pet grievance remedied without delay. And it is 
only fair to say that the popular party can make out a very 
strong case for a programme far more democratic than the 
Tsar’s advisers are prepared to accept. Hereagain the Jewish 
question may serve as an apt illustration, The Democratic 
Party is pledged to have it solved without delay, repealing all 
special legislation against the Tsar’s non-Christian subjects. 
For the Jews, to their credit be it said, abandoned their own 
nationalistic standpoint and made common cause with the 
Russian people in their struggle against the Tsardom, some as 
red revolutionists, others as radical constitutionalists, all of 
them loyally fulfilling their self-imposed obligations, while their 
co-religionists in England, the United States, and elsewhere 
have refused to join the Christian financiers in subscribing the 
Russian loan. It was a splendid example cf political tactics 
on the part of the Russian Jews. And now they ask for their 
reward which the Democrats are willing to give. And the 
Government has no case whatever. In the first place, the 
Prime Minister having always advocated equal rights for the 
Jews cannot, must not, go back on his promise to grant these 
rights. He refused to bestow them before the Duma met, and 
with reason ; but he promised to plead the cause of the Jews 
in the first Russian Parliament, and if he be there he may be 
expected to keep his word. That, of course, would handicap 
the Government. 

Again, the Tsar’s advisers made an egregious blunder if 
they intended to uphold the restrictive statutes now in force 
against the Jews. For by the electoral law recently framed 
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Hebrews have the same political rights as Christians; they may 
elect deputies to the Duma and be elected as deputies ; there- 
fore they possess political while being denied civic rights ; they 
have the greater and are deprived of the less. And by means 
of the former they can win the latter. Again, Russian Jews 
are not hindered from making money, from growing wealthy, 
from moving about the Empire ; in a word, from doing nearly 
all that Christian subjects do. But they are relentlessly perse- 
cuted, hounded down, treated as vermin. Thus the Government 
allows them to hoard wealth, to acquire influence, to control 
the press, to finance the elections ; in a word, to wield enormous 
power for good and evil, and then it turns round and treats 
them as an inferior, a harmful race. Such a policy as that is 
fatuous and suicidal. If Russia endows her Jews with power 
to harm her seriously, she ought, in justice to herself, to deprive 
them of the motive for exercising it. And if she wishes to leave 
them the motive she should take from them the power. It is 
no answer to plead that the Jews are at the bottom of most of 
Russia’s troubles, domestic and foreign ; that a disproportionately 
large percentage of Jewish soldiers were unwounded prisoners 
in Japan, and a disproportionately small number killed on the 
field of battle; that the rising of 1905 was financed by Hebrew 
capitalists, who then strove to hinder the present loan ; that 
the most daring bomb-ihrowers and revolutionists were mem- 
bers of the Hebrew faith. All those charges, even if proved, 
would be irrevelant. Moreover, they may be answered, and 
this is the answer: the Jews of Russia felt that they had no 
fatherland, or, at any rate, no Government deserving of their 
loyalty, and cannot therefore be reasonably blamed for con- 
spiring against their oppressors, 

But the Jewish problem will not be settled by dry logic, by 
patriotic considerations, or even by political expediency. For 
viewed in any of these lights the Jews must be enfranchised, 
whereas the Ministers, with two or three exceptions, are opposed 
even to relaxing the rigour of the penal laws in force 
against them, It is not three months ago since the proposal 
to allow Jews to compete with Christians on equal terms for 
admission to the intermediate schools, of which there is a 
terrible dearth, was negatived by the Ministers in Council. 

The Jewish demands are but one of a number of apples of 
discord which will shortly be laid before the Duma, and perhaps 
convulse the whole country. None of them is so difficult 
to deal with as the agrarian problem, which, as at present 
formulated, is really insoluble. For there is not, and will not 
be, land enough in all Russia for the peasants so long as they 
continue to cultivate it in the predatory way characteristic of 
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contemporary Russian agriculture, and there are no means of 
speedily educating the peasant up to the point at which he will 
adjust his methods of tilling to the amount of land he owns. 
And as the Revolutionists offer him the estates of the nobles 
and the Church, while the Constitutional Democrats encourage 
chimerical hopes by vague promises, the danger is that the 
peasant may feel tempted to take what is not given, and to 
break the door at which he has knocked in vain, One can 
foresee another peasants’ rising in the future, and although 
to-day it would be put down swiftly, ruthlessly, and for long, 
the moral and material cost to the nation would be enormous. 

The Duma, reflecting its constituents, will be chaotic like 
them, and its parties may show signs of morbid cast of thought 
like the population whom they represent. For it is no exag- 
geration to say that the Russian people is no longer physically 
normal. No sane person can peruse the daily papers without 
seeing that those Russian specialists are right who diagnose the 
Russian nation’s disease as political neurasthenia. The 
symptoms are the mania of persecutioa, hallucinations, illu- 
sions, abnormal acts, including crimes against the person and 
property, and suicide. 


The annals of suicide caused by political dissatisfaction [writes a Russian 
iournal] is growing day by day. And the persons who have recourse to this 
solution of life’s problems are chiefly young people, they being the most 
sensitive to impressions. They shoot or poison themselves, leaving a note 
saying, “‘{ cannot live any longer so... . ” or, “I am too weak for this life 
which needs people of strength and daring.” When, therefore, we hear that 
somebody killed himself merely because Lieutenant Schmidt was executed we 
are not in the least surprised. Even while Schmidt was in prison before his 
trial two persons went mad thinking of him.” 


Daring crime has a fascination for Russian society, such as 
the story of buccaneers’ gory deeds has for boys. When the 
Moscow Mutual Credit Bank was pillaged, and nearly a million 
roubles taken out in broad daylight, educated people expressed 
sympathy or approval. The money, they explained, would be 
well employed, much better than if it had remained in the safe 
or been paid to the shareholders. These views strike English 
people as unhealthy and abnormal. In Russia, however, they 
are not merely speculative opinions, but unhappily maxims for 
many. Crime against property and person is rife. 

Revolutionary housebreaking and assassination are spreading 
throughout the land, and the principal criminals are members 
of the rising generation, who have boycotted grammar schools, 
technical institutions, and universities. The band of burglars 
who took hundreds of thousands of roubles from the Moscow 
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Bank were nearly all striplings. It is believed that some of 
them were grammar-school boys. Perhaps they were all school- 
boys. This kind of enterprise is popular among that section 
of Russian youth, 

The other day two terrible looking burglars broke into the 
house of a priest in Rybinsk. As they had their faces blacked 
they frightened the poor clergyman, who was master in a 
grammar school. Putting revolvers to his head they demanded 
his money or his life, but in an access of terror he leaped 
through a window and escaped. The bandits were caught 
and proved to be pupils of the technical school. A gang of 
highwaymen broke into the Volga Kama Bank in Kharkoff a 
few days ago and shouted “hands up” to the officials, who 
shook with fear. They imprisoned the manager and a lawyer 
who was talking with him, set a watch upon the safes, covering 
various individuals with revolvers and were about to take all 
the money in the safe when the one watchman, who had 
escaped in the scurry, gave the alarm, Then there was a skir- 
mish, during which they wounded a policeman severely, but 
were arrested and disarmed. They turned out to be all gram- 
mar-school boys except two, and of those two one was a 
University undergraduate in his first year, and the other a 
pupil of the Technological Institute. Fancy a number of boys 
of Harrow School, accompanied by an Oxford undergraduate, 
trying to pillage the Bank of England in broad daylight and 
resolved to kill all who should stand in their way. If we 
further reflect that this is no isolated case, and that the ethical 
frame of sentiment and thought which encourages or connives 
at it is widespread, we shall be able to gauge the distance that 
separates the Russian people from a normal state of mind. 

Summing up the contingencies which, with all due diffi- 
dence, I venture to set down as probable, I should lay greatest 
stress on the immediate results of the elections. In spite of 
the system of terror employed by Durnovo, nay, in conse- 
quence of it, the Democrats have been returned in large num- 
bers to the Duma. There they will form a gifted, a brilliant, 
and a powerful Opposition, which will leave nothing undone to 
sweep away the Government. They will present a number of 
political or social demands which the authorities can neither 
refuse with justice, accord with safety, nor ignore without pro- 
voking a national conflict. And the Opposition will neither 
suppress nor postpone the execution of their programme, were 
it only because their followers will brook no delay. For the 
peasants will clamour for land, the workmen for higher wages 
and fewer hours, the Jews for equality with their Christian 
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fellow subjects, and the Poles and other nationalities for home 

rule. In a word, the heavy bills which the Democratic Party 

gave will fall due and must be honoured. On the other hand, the 

party of the Tsar will have freed itself from the embarrassing 

presence of Count Witte, whom it regards as the criminal creator 

of the Duma. Some of the new Ministers may then be taken 

from the moderate Liberal Party—no Constitutional Democrat 

is likely to be chosen—but unless the Tsar changes his mind 

between this and then he will not part with Durnovo, in 

whom he places implicit confidence. And Durnovo or the 

Tsar’s advisers will certainly set their faces against any form 

of agrarian legislation calculated to encroach upon the rights 

of private property, against the bestowal of equal rights upon 

the Jews, and against every measure tending in the direction 

of home rule for the non-Russian nationalities, But the 

Ministers will not themselves face the popular assembly with a 

veto on the measures which the nation calls for. They will 

probably not even make long speeches in the Duma, although 

there will be no Government party in the Chamber to relieve 

them of the duty. They will set on the Council of the Empire 
to do it, and while upper and lower Chambers are thus waging 
a bitter conflict with each other, the Cabinet will look on 
pleasantly as the ¢ertium gaudens. What will happen after that 
no one can guess. 

But I venture to doubt whether the first Duma will do any 
serious legislative work. Even if its members were all excel- 
lent specimens of the Russian people, being devoid of 
political training their labours would be speculative rather 
than practical We may expect beautiful phrases and 
expressive humanitarian principles but few businesslike pro- 
posals, For the Russian is gifted with more of humanitarian- 
ism and less of citizenship than the European. He lacks most 
of the qualities of the politician, many of the virtues of the 
citizen, few of the faults of the theorist. Thus, if he takes up 
the cause of temperance, he cannot keep to his task and dis- 
charge it conscientiously and perseveringly, but he must begin 
by proposing measures meant to benefit the entire human race, 
and he ends by making himself ridiculous. 

In the most favourable supposition, then, I venture to think 
that the coming Duma will meet and separate without having 
added many beneficent laws to the Russian Statute Book or 
having materially helped to tranquillise public excitement. It 
will be an apt illustration of the national proverb: “the first 
pancake is a failure,” 
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IMPERIAL CO-OPERATION—A 
SUGGESTION 


WE live in a day when the closer union of the British Empire is 
an acknowledged object of policy with British statesmen. Vast, 
loose and disjointed, the common heritage of the British people 
displays its lack of cohesion to all thinking men. “ What is your 
chief impression of the British Empire?” was a question put 
once in Australia to a much-travelled citizen of the United 
States. “That it is not an Empire at all,” came the instant 
answer. The reply was natural, for, to a subject of the American 
Union, the absence of any real coherence in our British Raj is 
the most obvious fact which it presents. 

Now, the two principal spheres of co-operation between auto- 
nomous States are defence and trade. With the comparatively 
small and the temporary exceptions of the Australasian Defence 
Act and of the naval subsidies—insignificant in amount—paid by 
Cape Colonyand by Natal, the British self-governing Colonies have 
no effective arrangements with the Mother Country for joint 
resistance to foreign attack; while in the wide realm of com- 
mercial intercourse, which even to name is to excite party 
feeling in this country, the absence of combination is equally 
conspicuous. 

The intention of this article is to suggest a means of co-opera- 
tion between the home islands and the daughter States, which 
shall increase the defensive power of the Empire and facilitate the 
intercourse between its parts, but which shall be wholly separate 
from the fiscal controversy, and which shall also avoid the con- 
stitutional difficulties that have hitherto hindered the Colonies 
from combination. 

What we suggest is a scheme for the limited association of 
the Governments of Great and Greater Britain with the steam- 
ship companies plying between different portions of the Empire, 
upon conditions which will ensure to that Empire the use of 
certain auxiliary vessels in time of war, which will provide an 
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additional reserve of trained men for the navy, and which will 
make for Imperial unity and for the improvement of the British 
mercantile marine. 

The general principle which underlies the proposals in question 
is that for certain purposes it is both economical and advan- 
tageous to combine in one ship, or in one man, qualifications 
necessary to the requirements of the national governments on 
the one hand and of the steamship companies on the other, and 
that the cost of obtaining and maintaining these qualifications is 
susceptible of accurate appraisement and adjustment between 
the parties to the agreement. 

In dealing with this idea, an initial consideration is the exist- 
ence of much expert evidence to the effect that merchant 
steamships of a certain class are better qualified to discharge 
some special services in war than any vessel built for fighting 
purposes can possibly be fitted to perform them. 

If a permanent committee were established of the nature 
suggested by Sir Frederick Pollock and his colleagues, this is 
just one of those subjects with which it might most profitably deal. 
To collect and to digest the evidence bearing on this and on 
kindred matters would be that committee’s special function, and 
the ill effects of the absence of such an organisation are apparent 
in this case. The work of Select Committees is at best spasmodic 
and insular in the point of view, and it leaves much to be 
desired. 

The proposals about to be set forth are of course intended 
merely to illustrate the general principle to which reference has 
just been made. No pretension is made here to perfection or 
finality, and the reader is specially warned not to allow any 
defect, real or apparent, in regard to detail, to prejudice a fair 
consideration of the principle. But it should be borne in mind 
that if this principle in itself be sound, its use may be extended 
in manners and directions not immediately contemplated in these 
proposals as they stand. 

The suggestion is that the Home Government should approach 
the Governments of the self-governing Colonies with a view to 
the consideration of a plan under which these respective Govern- 
ments should build and equip certain vessels. It is proposed 
that the designs and specifications of these vessels should be 
approved by the Admiralty, that when built, these boats should 
be operated by steamship companies under agreements with the 
various Governments concerned, and that they should ply 
between certain ports in different parts of the Empire. A 
proportion of the profits is to be paid annually, on interest 
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and depreciation accounts, by the companies to the Govern- 
ments. 

An essential provision in the scheme would be that the crews 
of these steamers should belong either to the Royal Naval 
Reserve, in the case of the ships belonging to the Home Govern- 
ment, or to the Colonial Naval Reserves, in the case of ships 
belonging to the Colonial Governments. This rule would include 
the executive officers, engineers, stoke-hold, engine-room and 
deck ratings. These crews would receive from the companies 
the current rates of pay, but this pay would be supplemented by 
the Governments so that it should reach a point at which it would 
command the services of the very best men in the mercantile 
marine of the Empire. Uniform arrangements as to this supple- 
mentary pay would be made between the respective Govern- 
ments. Provision would also be made for asufficient number of 
officers and men to enable the whole force to be passed periodi- 
cally through a course of drill and of instruction, in ships of the 
Fleet reserve. As regards this course, no difficulty would arise 
in the case of men in the pay of the Home Government, but it 
might be, and probably would be felt in the case of those in the 
pay of the Colonies. Therefore, for the purpose of drilling the 
Colonial reserves, vessels of war, belonging to the navy, would 
be lent by the Admiralty to the Colonial authorities, together with 
such skeleton crews (officers and men belonging to the Royal 
Navy) as might be requisite. For the use of these ships the 
Colonial Governments would make fair payment to the United 
Kingdom. In framing regulations for the respective reserves, the 
Home and Colonial Governments would consult together in order 
to secure uniformity, so far as the diverse local conditions might 
permit. 

We have now set out the dry bones of a scheme which will, 
we venture to submit, appear the more vital and the more advan- 
tageous in proportion as it is the more closely examined. The 
external effect would be to secure to the Empire the use of certain 
auxiliary vessels in time of war. The internal effect would be to 
sustain the dying maritime spirit of the British people, to lift the 
status of the British and Colonial merchant sailor, by giving him 
the chance of advancement toconditions and terms of pay hitherto 
non-existent, to create a method and a spirit of co-operation 
between the Empire’s autonomous parts, and to strengthen 
materially the Royal Naval Reserves. 

The first of these suggestions formed one of the subjects, it 
will be remembered, which were considered and reported upon 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1902. 
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Great doubt was then expressed of the possibility of any provision 
which would have certain effect to prevent the sale of a ship, 
perhaps at a critical time, the ownership of which was vested in 
a company. It was contended that the subsidy which would be 
demanded by a company for agreement to such a provision 
would be prohibitive in amount. Under the arrangement, 
however, which we have indicated, the taxpayer would receive 
full value for that for which he paid. Moreover both companies 
and Governments would have the advantage in ship construction 
of the economical rates at which money could be borrowed by 
the latter. The principal and interest of the sums thus advanced 
by the Governments would be repaid by annual instalments by the 
companies, whose special inducement would consist in the 
extent and the class of the passenger traffic which would be 
attracted by fast and up-to-date ships. 

What we have ventured to term the internal effect of our 
proposals remains to be considered. Whether naval supremacy 
can be maintained by a nation in which the maritime spirit is 
dead or dying, is a question that will be answered in the negative 
by many. That in the British people at large the love of the sea 
and the use of the sea as a pursuit are decaying cannot be con- 
tested. In regard to the United Kingdom, the advent of the steam 
trawler, with other contributory causes, has largely diminished 
and is still diminishing the numbers of our fishing population. 
In Australia the fishing industries are almost entirely in the hands 
of foreigners. In the Australian coastal trade, it is saidthatless than 
10 per cent. of the men employed are of Australian origin, while 
foreigners compose the vast majority of the remainder. In other 
parts of the Empire, with the notable exception of Canada, a like 
decline is visible in the use of the sea asa profession, and the 
presence of foreigners in ever-growing proportions amongst the 
men of the mercantile marine is one of the admitted evils of the 
time. Public attention has been repeatedly called by the Navy 
League, and by private individuals, to this last source of national 
weakness, and the latest returns show some signs, perhaps more 
apparent than real, of a momentary arrest of the rate of growth 
of this danger. But the root cause of the peril is the fact that 
the British merchant service, as a calling, has not offered, and still 
does not offer, sufficient pecuniary inducement to attract to it the 
best of the British race. The proposals here made afford a 
distinct opportunity for improving the existing state of affairs. 

But the scheme suggested reaches farther than this. We claim 
that it goes far towards the solution of a problem, hitherto found 
insoluble, by providing a means, free of all constitutional 
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objection, by which the self-governing Colonies may make a 
substantial contribution to Imperial naval defence. The legislative 
sanction for assistance in this shape is already provided by the 
“Colonial Naval Defence Act” of 1865. Under this Act, the 
Colonial reserves would be ready, with the permission of their 
respective Governments, to take their place in the fighting line. 
This form of contribution has moreover the great advantage of 
freedom from the drawbacks sometimes thought to attach to the 
creation of separate Colonial navies. 

But beyond the benefits, alike to the merchant service and to 
naval strength, which would accompany the adoption of these 
suggestions, are other subsidiary effects. For the establishment 
of increased facilities for intercommunication between the 
different parts of the Empire cannot fail to promote the Imperial 
connection in every direction. For instance, it would render 
possible the transmission to the Colonies of English newspapers 
and magazines at rates which would place the English merchant 
on an equal footing with his foreign rival in the Colonial markets, 
a position which at present he does not enjoy. Few people 
indeed perhaps realise his present disadvantage in this respect, 
Thus, magazines emanating from the United States circulate in 
Canada at a postal rate of 1 cent per pound of matter, while the 
postal charge on English monthly periodicals amounts to 44d.— 
nine times the sum paid by the foreigner. As a result, special 
editions of English periodical literature, without any English 
advertisements, are imported by publishing firms in the States. 
They are then interleaved with copious advertisements of 
American goods, and are sold throughout the Dominion. 

The present time would seem most opportune for the con- 
sideration of this point, seeing that in Canada new transconti- 
nental lines are being constructed, and the whole question of 
transportation is receiving attention. 

Should the proposals made in this paper be carried out, the 
tentative establishment of a fast line of steamers to Canada might 
well be the first step. In the light of the experience thus gained, 
the policy might be further developed. And the suggestion is 
surely reasonable that when national ends are to be served, 
national funds may be used to some extent in any risk which it 
may be necessary to take, since risk of some kind is inseparable 
from all great undertakings. 

The approach of the proposed Intercolonial Conference in 
1907 seems to make the present time peculiarly appropriate to an 
initial ventilation of this scheme. If Tariff Reform is not to be 
discussed, no subject at once more vital and more germane to 
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the occasion could easily be found. But to enable it to be 
brought forward with effect, it is eminently desirable that public 
attention should have already been drawn to it. Indeed, unless 
this has been the case, it is scarcely likely to be brought forward 
at all. The administrative machinery of the United Kingdom 
is divided, it should be remembered, into various watertight com- 
partments, and proposals which do not fall wholly within any 
one of these, but, on the contrary, concern several at once, are 
extremely unlikely to be dealt with, unless the voice of the Press 
and the public makes loud and insistent appeal. 


H. J]. WICKHAM. 
H. F. WYATT. 


COLLOQUIES IN A SUBURBAN 
GARDEN 


THOUGH March has only just passed away, and left April, 
the fair healer of wounds left by winter, in possession 
of the suburban garden, it is already invaded once again 
on the days of the week dedicated to colloquies of a dis- 
cursive and congenial character. I was curious to see what, 
after so long an interval between the last of the Autumn 
gatherings, and this first one of Spring, would be the chief 
topic of discussion, and if the more adventurous members of the 
company would allude to the General Election that had taken 
place, without violating the understood law that Party Politics 
are not an admissible theme in its neutral domain, My curiosity 
was soon gratified ; for a distinguished M.P. of the preceding 
Parliament, who had now lost his seat, tentatively asked our 
host if he did not think that some deterioration in the national 
character, which had been !discussed by us in the Autumn, 
was not discernible in the growing unscrupulousness with which 
the electoral contest had been conducted. The answer was that 
he would gladly hear the opinion of others on the subject; a 
reply indicating that some freedom of allusion was to be per- 
mitted concerning an event of no slight interest, and, as some 
persons think, portentous menace. 

“I imagine,” said the Defeated Candidate, ‘no one would deny 
that the contest was conducted with a good deal of what the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, who, since the publication 
of the Biography of his Father, evidently aspires to be 
regarded as a literary craftsman, incautiously described in 
the House by a phrase that, as a brilliant example of the 
grotesque, has passed into the language. Is the growing 
condition of this phenomenon proof of national deterioration, 
or rather evidence of the increase and expansion of national 
vigour? Which is it?” 

The answer seemed to lurk in the question itself; but 
some of us were perhaps biased by the suspicion, had we cared 
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to express it, that the Defeated Candidate ought perhaps to be 
regarded as a prejudiced witness, from the very fact that he 
had suffered discomfiture in the fray. But the Universal 
Denouncer saw his opportunity, and struck in : 

‘‘Has not a yet graver question to be asked? As far as 
moral deterioration is involved, can the representative machinery 
of the nation, and those who work it, suffer worse deterioration 
than they have for some time past displayed? Popular 
Representative Government might have been invented for the 
express purpose of demoralising a people; all legislative 
attempts, even when made, if they ever are, in good faith, 
usually ending in aggravating the evil they profess to correct, 
A lawyer—lawyers are experts in helping to pass laws that 
increase litigation either directly or indirectly—had charge of a 
Bill some years ago, that ostensibly aimed at suppressing 
bribery at Elections. Accordingly it was accompanied 
by much unctuous self-congratulation on the growth of 
moral sense in the community. That people should need 
Acts of Parliament to terrorise them into virtue by the inflic- 
tion of penalties if they refuse to be virtuous, is scarcely 
conclusive evidence of the growth, or even of the existence, of 
moral sentiment. By the Act, the offering and taking 
of bribes at Elections are visited by such unpleasant conse- 
quences, that the placing of {£5 notes in family teapots by 
generous Candidates has been put an end to, and many a labour- 
ing man’s helpmate, who once calculated upon receiving, every 
third or fourth year, this welcome aid to her housekeeping, 
bewails the cessation of the gift, and advises her good man not 
to trouble himself thenceforward to vote at all: on the 
principle, for which I have no doubt there is a good homely 
vernacular equivalent, of the Bismarckian do ut des. And what 
has been the result of this virtuous piece of legislation? Why, 
as everybody knows, that, if a man wishes to sit for a division or 
a borough, he must take a house, if he has not got one already, 
in what is called the neighbourhood ; must order his groceries, 
his poultry, his fish, his saddlery, and the rest of it, in the 
locality ; must subscribe largely to Church and Chapel charities, 
and, most of all, to those under the tender care of the 
scrupulous Nonconformist conscience ; must support football 
clubs, cricket clubs, and sparrow-shooting clubs, in a word 
bribe everybody that can invent a plausible excuse for bleed- 
ing the sitting member, or his opponent. In addition to this 
wholesale buying of the voters, the candidate has frequently 
to make sale oi himself and his deepest convictions. Is it 
wonderful if, .vhen this is the real condition of things in the 
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sphere of Party Politics, which is the chief so-called serious 
interest of the nation, its people are deteriorating yet further 
in moral sense ? ” 

“The consequence is,’ said the Defeated Candidate, “that 
‘terminological inexactitude’ is on the increase in the conduct 
of electoral struggles. Still, we should perhaps not permit our- 
selves to be too pessimistic. Indirect bribery has unquestion- 
ably taken the place of direct bribery, since this was penalised 
out of existence ; and men with long purses oust those with long 
pedigrees and the command of Party funds. But nothing in 
this unstable equilibrium of a world is permanent; and just 
as plutocracy has of late rather superseded territorial aris- 
tocracy, plutocracy finds itself in turn threatened by the 
movement that has sent more than half a hundred Labour 
Members to sit in the House of Commons.” 

“Will that be a change for the better?” some one asked. 
‘“‘] mean, if the weekly wage-earning classes obtain a majority, 
or even great numerical strength in the Legislature ?” 

“Can we say more,” interposed our Host, who evidently 
wished to import moderation in good time into the 
colloquy, “than that it will be a change? I fear we must 
assume that most men, and all classes, when they have the 
opportunity, will do the best they can for themselves and 
what they think their own interests, without sufficient regard 
to the interests of others. The time was when, even amongst 
ourselves, Monarchs strove to arrogate excessive power to 
Monarchy ; but they were kept more or less in check, and 
finally controlled, by a territorial Aristocracy, This, in turn, 
showed a disposition to make things in general agreeable to 
itself and its members, forgetful too often that there are 
other people who wish life ndt to be disagreeable for them 
also, and it would have succeeded but for the fact that a trading 
middle-class, steadily growing richer, more educated, and 
more conscious of themselves, began to question the inherent 
right of Aristocracy to special privileges, and ended by 
abolishing these. The result was the substitution of 
Plutocracy for territorial Aristocracy, or the union of the 
second with the first as a political force. Awe and 
reverence of both have thereby been destroyed, and the wage- 
earning class has now set itself in motion against them, 
and may possibly achieve its purpose to dispossess them. 
The question naturally occurs to one, where are the forces 
to control, in any degree, the will of a numerical majority, 
and so prevent it from exercising to the full the self- 
regarding power every class would fain employ for the 
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satisfaction of its own appetites, Let us hope that the Crown, 
territorial landowners, and capitalists, will be able, among them, 
to provide the necessary counter control.” 

“Unless,” said the Universal Denouncer, “all three are 
abolished by wage-earning Labour.” 

“Will not,” said our Host, “the strong Individualism of the 
English character, which pervades all classes alike, save us 

from that catastrophe? I hope, and indeed I think so; 
though I have not failed to observe that Canon Barnett, a 
high authority on this question, has recently written, ‘The 
working class, as a class, has not either spiritual energy or 
spiritual peace. Its advent to power in its present mind 
would be no security for the reign of goodwill. It would 
probably look after its rights, as the propertied class has looked 
after its rights. It seems as if, like its predecessors, it would 
follow after comfort, and make no adventure in the wide sea 
of life.’ ” 

“« Cosi fan tutti,” said the Universal Denouncer. “ They alldo 
it, | suppose; and the wage-earning class, perhaps, can plead a 
better excuse for such conduct than any other ; their material 
necessities being so much more pressing than any conscious need 
for spiritual or artistic yearning. A man who expects society 
to be spiritualised or rendered more esthetic by the triumph of 
Democracy is a dreamer of dreams. It is difficult, says a 
Spanish proverb, for an empty sack to stand upright ; and one 
may add that it is not possible for those whose attention is 
entirely absorbed in filling it to trouble themselves very much 
about anything else. Intellectual, moral, and spiritual self- 
cultivation is a luxury open but to disinterested leisure. Was 
it in order to obtain it, the Labour members voted themselves 
£300 a year.” 

“Yes,” said the Gracious Lady, “ but does not leisured opu- 
lence, whether here or still more in America, occupy itself for the 
most part with the pursuit of the lower pleasures, and acquiring 
yet more opulence? Self-cultivation, such as benefits others 
as well as him or her who pursues it, is generally to be found 
among people whose motto is the poet’s ‘Poor and content is 
rich, and rich enough.’” 

“ How far,” said the Defeated Candidate, who evidently was 
still meditating on his own personal misfortune, ‘we have 

wandered from the theme with which we started, unscrupu- 
lously exaggerated statements at Election time, which are 
recanted, and even half-heartedly apologised for, as soon as they 
have served their purpose!” 
“ That is the advantage,” some one observed, “of discursive 
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colloquies, and of a Host who, I have observed, gives, like a 
watchful helmsman, an almost imperceptible turn to it, as soon 
as he perceives that, otherwise, collisions might ensue.” 

“I will not deny,” said our Host, “that I do my best to 
anticipate them. But I have no desire to narrow in too procrus- 
tean a fashion the tenor of our talk; and I should be one of 
the last, 1 hope, to endeavour to prevent the expression of 
protests on behalf of fair controversy at all times, and against 
grossly untrue assertions, even during the period of Election 
contests.” 

A recent addition to our company, much appreciated by it, 
is a painter of distinction, who combines with delicate concep- 
tion and manipulation of his Art a cultured acquaintance with 
Literature and an unusual persuasiveness of manner. To the 
pleasure of us all, he availed himself of the latitude thus 
explained by our Host, and expressed himself somewhat as 
follows : 

“I do not think that,as a rule, sculptors, architects, or painters 
are strong political partisans, or even keen observers of domestic 
politics ; and I am among the number of semi-neutrals in 
that matter. But I cannot help feeling that even the alleged 
excesses of statement indulged in at the late General Election 
were not so displeasing as one or two episodes in the House 
of Commons itself, from the point of view of courtesy and gocd 
manners, since the opening of the new Parliament. I seem to 
remember that, at an autumn gathering in this academical 
suburb, one of the speakers urged that it was a distinct dis- 
advantage for a Prime Minister or a Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
be in the House of Commons. That view will not be weakened 
by the scene I have in my mind, and that occurred when the 
late Prime Minister made his first appearance in the new House, 
I share the general belief that, whatever may be his defects as 
a Political Leader, concerning which I express no opinion, he 
is the most intellectual member of that Assembly—using the 
word intellect in its strict signification, and as something 
different from, and much higher than, mere intelligence or 
cleverness, As an illustration, perhaps, of my political-neutrality, 
I may say incidentally that the only member of the House who 
is intellectually his equal is Mr. Haldane; the next, though 
somewhat below either, Mr. Morley. I wonder what those 
two gentlemen thought when they heard their Leader, 
whose intellectual capacity is not remarkable, describe the 
searching speech of Mr, Balfour as “this foolery.” Possibly 
the exhibition was due to the embarrassment of one who, [ 
am told, rather lacks a prompt command of language ; for 
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such persons, as we all know, are continually making a hole 
in their manners in consequence of it. But surely many such 
displays would be disastrous to the dignity of Parliament.” 

The eyes of the Universal Denouncer gleamed with delight 
during the artist’s measured discourse; and he had the 
magnanimity to say, when it closed : 

“I wish I could express my indignation with the moderation 
you have at your command; and I beg you to believe that I 
do not fail to perceive that your methods of condemnation are 
much more effective than any I can command, But, on 
the hustings, and apparently in the new House of Commons, 
the bludgeon is more telling than the rapier, and, if you 
can be persuaded to leave your canvas and appeal to free and 
independent electors, I will second your endeavours with all 
the vigour of a professional Boanerges.” 

“T will not forget your invaluable offer,’ was the reply, 
“should painting become less profitable even than it is at 
present, as soon as £300 a year have been actually voted 
for the arduous labours of Parliamentary semi-slavery.” 

Probably because this was our first gathering after the 
long interval of the winter months, there seemed to be a 
readier disposition in most of the company to take part 
in the conversation, without any of those embarrassing 
pauses, which generally occur from time to time among 
English folk, however unconventionally brought together. 
Agreeable evidence of this was given by the Gracious Lady, 
who looked not a day older than when last seen among us, 
continuing along the same track of discourse, though with a 
difference, by asking our Host if he did not think that dete- 
tioration in manners was noticeable, not in electoral combats 
and in the House of Commons only, but in society and the 
world generally. “If you think with me,” she went on, “ that 
there is, one ought perhaps to guard oneself against misinterpre- 
tation by saying that there still are exceptions to the general 
indictment, still a fair number of persons who are just as well- 
mannered as ever. But their ranks seem to be on the decline ; 
and I have observed that men who are deferential in their 
manner are frequently described as priggish, and women who 
have some reserve, alike in speech and behaviour, as cold, 
haughty, and uninteresting.” 

“ What can I add,” said our Host, “to what you have said ? 
I will try to imitate your forbearance in reprobating the 
decline in public and private manners ; and perhaps the kindest 
thing will be to make what excuse one can for the offenders. 
Might it not be urged that people in these days, people of 
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fashion especially, have no time to be polite? As they them- 
selves not unoften allege, by way of excuse, “life is too short ” 
for ceremony. They live in a whirl of hospitable, frivolous, 
fashionably benevolent, musical, theatrical, never-ceasing, occu- 
pations ; feverish hurry being the condition of their existence. 
Much of their time is spent at the telephone or in writing 
telegrams, or in explaining to others how to perform such 
duties for them, The necessity of catching trains that wait for no 
one, telegrams, telephones, bicycles, motor-cars, have taken calm 
grace out of their movements, and measured speech out of their 
utterance. Our lively visitors from the Great Republic aggra- 
vate the evil, if it be one, by increasing the pace at which life is 
to be traversed, and inoculate us with the malady of men never 
pausing to savour or digest even their pleasures. An English 
traveller once told me that, lingering, in the slow British fashion 
of the old school, when taking leave of an attractive American 
young lady, on the platform of a railway station, he was sud- 
denly ‘ pulled up sharp,’ as they say, by her exclaiming, ‘ You'll 
miss the train, unless you are p.d.q.’ ‘Even if I miss it,’ 
he replied with British phlegm, ‘I cannot go without know- 
ing what p.d.q. means.’ She thrust him into the carriage, and, 
as it started, called after him, ‘ p.d.q. means pretty dam quick.’ 
This may be taken as an example of the abbreviation in speech, 
and perhaps in other matters, engendered by our accelerating 
civilisation. The same exacting tendency has,I am told, made 
it incumbent on us to save time by speaking of the new century 
on which we have recently embarked, as the ‘twent. cent.’” 

“You have added much,” said the Gracious Lady, “to my 
suggestion about deteriorating manners. ButI am gratified to 
think there are still a fair number of persons who cultivate 
leisure and urbanity.” 

‘‘T am afraid,” said the Artist, “ the disease for which our 
Host has been accounting is not confined to our shores and 
those of the Great Western Continent. When I was last in 
France, I noted that, there too, conversation was carried 
on as though the person, who, as the French put it, avazt la 
parole, was evidently dreading to be interrupted, and, lest some 
one should ‘ cut in,’ spoke as rapidly as he could ; and another 
who was seated next to me, whispered humorously, ‘ S’i/ 
crache, il est perdu,’ meaning that, if he paused for a third of a 
second, somebody else, who was waiting for the opportunity, 
would ‘have the word,’ and he would be heard no more.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said the Universal Denouncer, “‘Now or Never’ 
seems to be the motto of the day, the daily judgment passed 
on everything being pronounced as though it would stand for 
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the verdict of all time, though, on the day following, it is 
forgotten even by those who pronounced it. A man may 
prodice a work, book, picture, or drama, the result of years of 
thought and serious labour, and the newspapers shall con- 
demn or extol it within twenty-four hours, lest any of them 
should be forestalled by any of the rest. Leading articles of 
the most dogmatic tone are written on speeches coming in 
‘on the tape’ in driblets ; reviews are published on books on 
the morrow of their being perused ; and yet it is deemed 
arrogant to treat opinions, thus formed and_ expressed, 
with absolute disregard. 1 have lately been reading Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, with its remini- 
scences of the contemptuous tone in which what are called the 
leading organs of opinion wrote of his paintings and those 
of Millais, the ownership of any one of which now gives the 
possessor distinction, and causes him to be congratulated by 
the whole art world; a contempt which was not stemmed even 
by Ruskin’s reminder to such writers that, as he admirably 
put it, ‘no great thing, no great man, no great poem, no 
great picture, can ever be fathomed in a moment, more 
especially by persons whose understanding of such matters is 
limited,’ The same process of hasty and presumptuous judg- 
ment goes on more jauntily than ever, in consequence of the 
feverish haste that has been so justly commented on this 
afternoon.” 

Just as this severe condemnation of one of the consequences 
of “raw haste,” came to a conclusion, we were all gratified by 
the arrival of the General Adviser, who at once inquired from 
me what had been the chief subject of our colloquies that 
afternoon. After I had answered him to the best of my 
ability, he availed himself of a pause to say : 

“T am pleased, if a little surprised, that our Host, who, so 
tolerant in every other respect, does not usually permit of Party 
Politics being introduced into our talk, has this afternoon 
allowed some slight allusions to the convulsion of the late 
General Election, and its sweeping consequences ; for perhaps 
I shall not be out of order if, without inquiring in any degree 
as to the chief cause or causes of the Unionist Rout, I venture 
to point out a non-political source of weakness to the 
Conservative Party at all times and seasons.” 

“Pray do,” cried our Host. 

“[ am thinking of its utter disregard, not only now, but for 
a long time past, of one of perhaps the less obvious but most 
powerfu! influences in the general formation of opinion, the 
influence of Literature, and, in a minor but by no means an 
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unimportant degree, of the other Arts. It seems to me that the 
Conservative Party is too exclusively political a Party, restrict- 
ing its efforts, in the securing of assistance and sympathy, to 
territorial rank, to wealth, to platform rhetoric, to the more 
aggressive and combative forms of ecclesiastical sentiment, 
and utterly neglecting poets, historians, essayists, novelists, 
and such like members of the community. The Leaders do not 
lose sight of the newspapers, many of which have both 
regular and occasional contributors of true literary distinc- 
tion, but whose contributions cannot, as a rule, in the 
circumstances in which they are written, be accurately spoken 
of as Literature. Where they happen to be such, it is not 
these that interest the bulk of the Conservative Party. Their 
interest in what appears in the Press is exclusively of an 
immediate vote-securing kind. They do not appear to be 
aware that there is such a thing as indirect and unobtrusive 
but continuously operating influence of the finer and more 
subtle kind, that affects the fortunes even of political Parties. 
Is it putting the case too strongly to say that Conservative 
Leaders and the Conservative Party show a _ complete 
indifference to Literature and its representatives ? ” 

“] do not think,” said the young Poet, who had arrived 
early, but had been wandering about the grounds in that mood 
of abstraction which apparently is congenial to his sort, “that 
what I have just heard is putting the case at all too strongly. 
I have no grievance of my own to air : indeed, I might perhaps 
be rebuked for showing more indifference to kite-and-crow 
politics even than Conservative politicians show to the Muses. 
But I have observed that the Party commonly designated 
Liberal is wiser in its generation, and contrives to enrol under its 
banners the main body of writers of the time, both of an infe- 
rior and of a superior kind. It actively recognises their exist- 
ence and their importance, adopts towards them a hospitable 
attitude, and, I believe, reaps no little advantage from this 
sympathetic behaviour. Yet it was a man-of-letters who once 
rescued the Conservative Party from the depths of despair, and 
placed it on a pinnacle of dignity and authority ; whereas the 
other side, though so sagaciously considerate to writers, cannot 
boast to have had, within living memory, any Leader or 
prominent Member of either House of incontestable literary 
eminence. I think I am not speaking under the influence 
of bias in suggesting that the most conspicuous political 
organisation of the nation may be charged with an almost 
disdainful disregard of men-of-letters, and indeed of the 
cultivators of the other arts, save where these can minister to 
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the glorification of highly-placed or opulent patrons. The 
mischief begins very high up, and seems to percolate down- 
ward through the community.” 

“Very high up, indeed,” said the Gracious Lady, who is 
peculiarly well placed for expressing an experienced view 
on the subject. “I read, a short time ago, with recog- 
nition of its truth, a letter in one of the public prints 
pointing out that, when our present popular Sovereign 
officially visited Paris or Rome, among the guests invited to 
meet him were the most distinguished writers, painters, sculp- 
tors, and musicians of France or Italy ; whereas, when the 
return visits were paid to this country, you would look in vain 
in the list of the invited for the name of any save official, 
titled, political, or opulent personages. It is much to be 
regretted.” 

“We are fortunate to-day,” said the Universal Denouncer, 
“in hearing opinions that, in my mouth, would be regarded as 
either revolutionary or reactionary. It is quite a pleasure to 
be able to feel that not a word has been said in favour of any 
one or anything the whole afternoon. I dare say, however, that 
in less critical circles laudation of everybody and everything is 
being copiously uttered at this very moment. If vicarious praise 
is out of fashion, self-praise apparently is rapidly taking its place. 
Every paper has now become, according to itself, ‘the leading 
paper,’ every political Party, every section of every political 
Party, has a monopoly of wisdom and patriotism ; and now I 
perceive that publishers and authors are following suit. Even 
before a novel is published, we are informed in glaring type 
that it is an epoch-making work ; and, after its appearance, 
the individuals interested in its sale bombard one with post- 
cards and leaflets proclaiming that another writer of consum- 
mate genius has risen over the horizon. I am far from saying 
that the opinion of publishers concerning a book, in whose 
fortunes they have probably risked some hundreds of pounds, 
or of the author himself, who has consumed barrels of paraffin 
in writing it, is not quite as valuable as that of most of those 
who are likely to review it. But the phenomenon is a new 
one, and so I call attention to it. I remember once 
seeing two statements printed side by side, the first of which 
was that ‘success is the test of merit,’ and the second that 
‘advertising is the secret of success’, The present gencration 
seem to have learnt that lesson.” 

“And may they not be pardoned for doing so,” said the 
young Poet, “since the two assertions, if confined to things, 
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true. I have not noticed that any work which is likely, or 
even aspires, to have long vitality, is treated inthat manner. But 
novels have to be popular at once, or their chance of ever 
becoming so is slight; and the popularity of such works does 
not last very long. Immediate success, therefore, is impera- 
tive; and extensive advertising, combined with unqualified 
eulogium, is necessary for that result. I rather doubt if the 
phenomenon be a new one, if our friend who so designated it 
will forgive me for saying so. Is it not rather an old one, only 
greatly magnified and exaggerated, as most things are to-day. 
There is a furore for large figures, for vast space, for bigness 
in every form and direction. Yet Aristotle said long ago that 
Beauty subsists in objects of limited proportions, and the sense 
of Beauty, especially in Literature, and, most of all, in Poetry, 
is incompatible with exaggeration of any kind.” 

‘‘ That perhaps accounts,” said the Eminent Politician who 
had lost his seat, “for a General Election being one of the 
ugliest things imaginable, and for its becoming ever more so. 
Yet, as has been often observed, all exaggeration has to be paid 
for ; and, in the present instance, payment has been demanded 
in a summary manner. I gather that Chinese labour, 
described as slavery, is going to be tolerated by those 
who thus denounced it; that our bloated Army and Navy 
Estimates are not to be materially reduced; and that old age 
pensions are once again relegated to the Greek Kalends. That 
is a goodly cargo to have thrown overboard in the space of a 
few weeks, At that pace, the Vessel of State, that was to be 
refitted and was to float so proudly, will soon be an empty 
derelict.” 

I could see that the speaker had somewhat exceeded the 
limit of indulgence to topics of doubtful controversy ; and I was 
not surprised when our Host quietly observed: 

“We have had an unusually delightful discussion this after- 
noon ; and may I express my thanks for it? But now, if you 
will allow me, I will show you my new rock-garden.” 


A SILENT LISTENER, 


THE COMPULSION OF EMPIRE* 


WHEN first invited to address the Ladies’ Empire Club, | 
scarcely realised the full difficulty of addressing a non-party 
audience upon the most controversial and the greatest of 
political themes. It seemed at first almost impossible to steer 
an even keel between the pious and useless sentiments about 
the Empire where we should all agree, and the working theories 
of Empire upon which we are deeply and even fiercely divided, 
and which are apt to reduce all mixed discussion to the genera- 
tion of heat by friction. There have, perhaps, been only two 
moments in the history of the last hundred and thirty years 
when the character of the connection which should exist between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies, and the consequences of 
that connection, were so thoroughly questioned as they are to-day. 

There was a moment inthe American War when a country 
crushed in finance, nerve, and pride by the misfortunes of a fratri- 
cidal struggle, and only saved by the last blow of sea-power from 
the efforts of a universal coalition, consented at last to the dis- 
memberment of what Chatham called “this ancient and most 
noble monarchy.” Following the war, there was a period of 
exhausted imagination, There was a profound reaction against 
what we should call the Imperial idea, There was a stubborn 
and gathering resentment against statesmen who had ventured 
for a long time to postpone a dissolution unmistakably demanded 
by the country. The result was that the followers of Fox and 
North lost 160 seats at the General Election, and were engulfed 
in an electoral catastrophe which remained unparalleled in the 
history of parties until the similarly comprehensive convulsion 
we have seen in the last few weeks. There was a cry after the 
American War for severe economy and advanced reforms. 
The moral sentiment of humanitarian politicians worked itself 
off upon the impeachment of the great pro-consul who had 
placed our Indian dominion once for all upon a solid foundation 
—an impeachment of that powerful and high spirit because 
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there had been some ordinary admixture of human error in the 
vast labours he had achieved. 

All these hopes for economy and reform and the free 
indulgence of ideal sentiment, depended upon the expectation 
of an indefinitely prolonged period of international benevolence 
and peace. That expectation was sincerely held until it was 
disturbed within four or five years by the outbreak of the 
French Revolution and the epoch of the long war. Pitt pro- 
phesied twenty years of peace just before the country was 
plunged into more than twenty years of conflict. That was 
the end of the first orgy of Little England opinions, and the 
end of the first great anti-Empire reaction. Of course the 
analogy I have drawn will not hold fast at every point, but 
there is enough in the steady part of the parallel to suggest 
some sobriety in any mind which has been influenced by a 
Liberal education. 

The second of the great anti-Empire reactions came toward 
the middle of the last century, when the millenarian dream of 
universal peace was once more cherished; when Australia, 
Canada and South Africa one and all were little more than 
geographical expressions ; when the old colonial commercial 
system had dwindled since the loss of America to insignificance 
in trade, while remaining rigid and irksome in taxation ; and 
when the Colonies, the vast, unpeopled, half-explored tracts called 
Colonies, seemed to most ordinary men of sound reason a useless 
burthen, and even a source of weakness. Again the country, 
which had been appalled by the suffering and the burthens, 
and fatigued by the splendours, of the long war, turned its eyes 
inward. It passed through amood in whichall its exterior interests 
seemed unreal, and all strong views in favour of an active 
foreign and colonial policy seemed wicked, and insane—the 
ideas of bad and stupid men. There was again a demand for the 
reduction of the Army and Navy; and even of the Militia, as 
that sinister part of our bloated armaments which might become 
in some sort of crisis a fit instrument of Torytyranny. There 
seemed, moreover, something to seek in the situation of the trade 
of the country. Mr. Cobdenstarted his Tariff Reform League 
against a system which had undoubtedly ceased to answer its 
original purposes, and had been carried to a foolish extreme. 
A strong wave of social and humanitarian feeling passed over the 
mind of the country. It took in its impulse the Chartists, the 
Christian Socialists, and Young England alike. 

But there was no pro-consul to impeach at this particular time. 
Lord Durham had indeed saved our dominion in Canada, but 
he had issued certain ordinances concerning the temporary 
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treatment of prisoners lately in arms against the Crown, These 
ordinances were attacked as cruel and illegal and contrary to the 
principles of British liberty. That strong, sensitive—yes and 
merciful—dictator was attacked with as much violence of lan- 
guage and more or less sincere hysteria, as though he had been 
guilty of worse crimes than those which Warren Hastings had 
not committed. He was markedly accused for an angry and 
bitter temperament. But there was, nevertheless, no pro-consul 
to impeach at the particular time I am thinking of, because 
Lord Durham, whose praises are upon all men’s lips to-day, 
had returned home to England and died. 

Well, that was the second of the anti-Imperial re-ctions. It 
was accompanied bythe apotheosis of peace in a glass exhibition, 
and that was followed by the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
the Franco-Austrian War, the American Civil War, the 
Schleswig-Ho!'stein War, the Austro-Prussian War, the Franco- 
German War, and the Japanese Revolution. These events once 
more shook the old order of the world to pieces. In their 
direct and indirect consequences they changed the face of 
every continent, They gradually convinced the majority of 
mankind of the danger of relying upon abstract sentiments, 
But these events were not favourable to the reduction of 
armies or navies, or even to suppressing the militia, They 
ended by bringing Russia to the doors of India; they caused 
the French expansion which brought us within a_hair’s- 
breadth of war both in Siam and upon the Nile ; they planted 
German Colonies upon the flank of the Cape and upon the flank 
of Australia ; they built up, across the Canadian frontier, the 
overshadowing political and industrial power of the American 
Republic ; and they created several great competitors for sea- 
power and commereial supremacy. For the first time a new 
aspect of the Imperial idea came into prominence—and it was 
this aspect, that the Colonies might count two upon a division, 

India and every single dependency of the Crown might 
hang with double weight in the balance, if transferred from 
scale to scale; and they could not be subtracted from the 
system of our power and commerce without being added to the 
already very formidable strength of our competitors in arms or 
trade or both. “How many a thing which we let fall with 
scorn, when others pick it up becomes a gem.” When even 
the two thousand years’ isolation of Japan is broken up ; when 
the mental and material force of the German race is at last 
organised and unified at home and launched abroad ; when 
Washington’s Republic has developed into a star-spangled 
Empire, holding foreign possessions and claiming supremacy 
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down to Cape Horn, equality from Algeciras to Pekin ; when all 
the Powers that count have become world-Powers ; and even 
those countries which are many times more self-contained, 
self-sufficient and self-secure than we are find it impossible to 
Withdraw themselves from this all-involving system of inter- 
working activities (we are bound to use big words for it) ; we are 
forced to reflect, not as formerly upon what would happen if 
we lost or relinquished our oversea dominions, but upon what 
would happen were they drawn into the political or industrial 
orbit of any competing nation. To consider what would 
happen in those circumstances is the business of these 
remarks. 

We have glanced at the two former periods of anti-Imperial 
reaction. Weareinthe middle of the third—trather I wish we 
could be certain that we were in the middle of the third, It 
may prove that we are only at the opening of it. The third 
reaction is better than the others in this sense, that the 
principle of Empire is no longer openly attacked. Our 
Radicals are to a certain extent restrained by the interests 
and the insight of the Labour Party, which knows the 
importance of working as far as possible with the Labour 
Parties in the Colonies, and has a kind of Imperial programme 
of its own, The principle of Empire then is no longer openly 
attacked. No one gets up in the House of Commons to 
declare that Canada is our incubus ahd India our infamy ; 
that South Africa is a millstone round our necks ; and 
Australia nothing but a log tied to our leg. We are all willing 
to pay homage to the sentiment of Empire in the abstract—if 
that were enough—and so far the present reaction is better 
than the previous reactions. But in some other respects it is 
the most dangerous of all. It is the most dangerous of all 
because the other Powers, to whose appearance in the sphere 
of trade arid sea supremacy I referred just now, are equipped 
as never before to take advantage of our mistakes ; they are 
advancing while we are marking time ; and the scales in which 
the strength of nations is poised are slowly turning against us. 
The Imperial question is not more vital than it was at any 
period before, but it is far more urgent. Time has become of 
the essence of the Imperial question. This we may say with 
fair certainty. It is no doubt always excessively difficult to 
say at what point the serious phase of a continuous process 
becomes a dangerous phase ; but we may remember the remark 
of Burke, that though it may be hard to say at what point 
night passes into day, the broad difference between light and 
darkness is on the whole tolerably distinguishable. There is 
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little doubt in some minds that the next generation, and per- 
haps a somewhat shorter period, will determine whether the 
British Empire is to dissolve or continue, and whether this 
country is to keep in its place in the front rank of the Great 
Powers, or to remain a Great Power at all. From this point 
of view I shall perhaps not be thought to stray beyond the fair 
limits of a non-partisan discussion when I say that there could 
hardly be a less humorous topic for an after-dinner speech than 
the present state of the British Empire. 

The change of scene which has occurred in the last few 
months reminds one of nothing so much as the Lisbon earth- 
quake. Those of us who have sailed up the Tagus, and seen 
one of the most picturesque cities in the world, are bound to 
realise at a glance the nature of that catastrophe. You have 
the coloured houses built up the slopes, six and ten atop over 
the roofs of the streets in the valley, The shock flung the 
houses above from right and left on the houses below, and the 
tidal wave swept up the centre to swallow the common ruin, 
That is the only just comparison I can think of for the “ visita- 
tion,” as one has no doubt Dr. Clifford would call it, which has 
lately overtaken the Parliamentary appearance of the Unionist 
Party. We have had our earthquake, and, in view of the size 
of the present Unionist minority, there are no pills for the 
earthquake which promise to work a cure immediately. We 
have all the familiar signs of every anti-Imperial reaction. We 
have a strong desire to impeach somebody, and to suspend 
from the nearest lamp-iron the Warren Hastings or Lord 
Durham of the day. We have a general tendency to un- 
governable indignation ; and, if we have not the eloquence of 
Mr, Burke (of Bristol) we have that of Mr. Byles (of Bradford) 
and many others whose eloquence, in its own character, is not 
less copious than Burke’s. 

We have simultaneous demands for sweeping reductions of 
taxation and for bold increases in many of the items of our 
miscellaneous expenditure. We are urged to remove the 
existing burthens upon the people, and to confer at the same 
time upon the people a number of reforms which will mostly 
run into money. Let me say at once that many of these 
reforms are good if our aim is, as it ought to be, to have a 
sound people in a sound State ; and no one objects to the 
programme on principle if the thing can be done upon the 
conditions proposed. But there is always a tendency to do 
these things in the most obvious way. You are to abate the 
rank excess of your sea-power at a moment when more 
rising and vigorous competitors are appearing upon the sea 
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than at any time since the eighteenth century. You are to 
cut down your enormous army and to economise upon it 
largely, while continuing to pay the market-price for men 
upon the voluntary principle at a time when trade and wages 
are on the upward curve. You are to take stones from your 
national foundations to add another storey to your social super- 
structure, and to get more room at the top of the house. 
There is an attempt to make the old false separation between 
social purposes and Imperial purposes, There is an attempt to 
make that separation in finance. There is an attempt to make it 
in feeling and imagination, andtoreduce the whole of our political 
thought to a vicious antithesis between Impei ial policy and social 
policy. The people are encouraged to think that when they 
have settled certain South African problems partly of a racial 
and constitutional character—partly perhaps of a very different 
and even deeper character—that when they have settled these 
problems, if not in an anti-Imperial sense, which might sound 
invidious, at least in the sense recommended by the least 
Imperialist part of the community, zen the country may allow 
itself to forget the Empire altogether, and to devote itself to its 
domestic arrangements in the spirit of that brilliant Liberal 
candidate for South Salford who remarked to his future con- 
stituents, “I am in favour of a number of reforms.” This is 
an engaging programme, with which it is impossible not to 
feel a certain amount of genial human sympathy; but as it 
stands it is assuredly a programme of absent-minded activity 
which, if carried very far, might prove to be a case, as the 
Germans say, of throwing out the child with the bathwater. 
Now the absent-minded programme, like the similar pro- 
grammes which have distinguished previous periods of 
humanitarian reaction, depends for its success upon two 
things. One of these things is undoubtedly a serious error ; 
the other is a pure assumption involving a grave probability of 
risk, The present majority in the House of Commons takes 
scant account, or none, of the comparative movements of man- 
power and money-power in the world. It seems to ignore, or 
thinks there is no special reason to follow, those great and 
ceaseless changes in the relative population and industrial 
energy of States which are constantly tending to shift the 
balance of power. They imagine that the Imperial development 
of other nations will be suspended because we choose to neglect 
our own. This, at least, is a fundamental error. Even inthe 
midst of what we call a state of profound peace, some nations 
are always developing the power which will ultimately enable 
them to remove their neighbours’ landmarks ; and the more 
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profound, indeed, and the more prolonged is the state of peace, 
the greater is the danger that the observation of many well- 
meaning people may be at fault. 

But the second and the main point upon which these anti- 
Imperial programmes always depend is the assumption that 
peace itself will be indefinitely continued. For the purpose of 
“short views,” it is possible, as we sincerely hope, that the theory 
which assumes an indefinite preservation of peace may be 
justified, For the purpose of “long views” that theory is 
almost certainly wrong. You may cherish the belief in in- 
definite peace as a hope. You have no right to build upon it 
as a presumption. For history, unlike M. Jourdain, never 
talks prose without knowing it, and never talks prose for long. 
It is unsafe to suppose that, because we are become virtuous, 
there shall be no more appetite for cakes and ales. There is 
nothing more dangerous than to assume that the tragic and 
the epic passages in the fate of nations are all done. 

For this reason I deny that the interests of social and Im- 
perial policy are opposed ; and I assert, on the contrary, that 
no statesmanship can be good which does not look continu- 
ally and equally—continually and equally—to the increasing 
strength of the State and the increasing progress of the people. 
Social policy and Imperial policy are parallel, and, indeed, 
inseparable, and to forget one of them for any long period, in 
concern for the other, is profoundly to endanger both, I 
should, indeed, regard the future of the Imperial cause with a 
despair for which nothing even in the present situation gives 
occasion, if it were once allowed to be supposed that the 
people identified with Imperial opinions were the people from 
whom the masses of this country had the least to expect. If 
you are tempted to think that democracy will be content to 
reach a point of arrested development at any particular stage 
of material comfort, or of improved opportunity, believe me 
you mistake. Democracy would not stop its evolution if it 
could, and it could not if it would. When you improve 
education, when you cheapen transit, when you found libraries, 
when you open picture-galleries, when you raise wages, when 
the high lights of wealth deepen the shadows of social con- 
trast, when those who are most apt to feel and magnify that 
contrast learn more and more the power of the vote, you 
create in the masses of democracy the aspirations which the 
old life cannot satisfy and forces which the old system cannot 
restrain. A wise statesmanship will continually seek to open 
fresh channels to prevent the bursting of the dams. The 
level of things keeps rising. The social legislation you passed 
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yesterday will be found not enough for to-day ; and upon the 
other hand the measure of Imperial strength which enables 
you to keep your place in the world to-day will not be enough 
to enable you to hold your own to-morrow. Thus, in the 
sphere where the social advancement of all the separate 
portions of the Empire goes on, and in the sphere where all 
those increasing elements of strength are, or should be, banded 
together for the preservation of the whole, the task of states- 
manship is never done, and the task of statesmanship is never 
single. The least concerns of social progress, and the greatest 
of Imperial policy, so act and re-act upon each other in that 
political system to which we belong, that “thou canst not 
pluck a flower without troubling of a star.” 

Now I must not detain you too long, but at this point I 
should like to suggest to you three points upon which the 
practical part of this argument depends. (1) The first point 
is, that without the Empire this country wow!d be constrained 
at no distant date to occupy a subordinate place among nations. 
(2) The second point is, that without some further develop- 
ments in the present state of the Empire, and some change in 
the character of its organisation, this country, in spite of all it 
may otherwise do, will still tend more and more to occupy a 
subordinate place among nations. (3) And the third point 
follows from the former, and it is, that there can be no sound 
and successful social policy from the point of view of any 
Party—there can be no continuous domestic policy from the 
Liberal point of view, or the Labour point of view, or the 
Socialist point of view, or the Unionist point of view—which 
does not take some positive Imperial policy as its base. You 
cannot forget the Empire; right or wrong you have given out 
your national strength to create its vitality ; right or wrong 
the process has gone too far to be reversed; you must go 
forward because you cannot go back ; and, as there is nothing 
in nature that stands still, one way or the other, you must 
move. You cannot get away from the Empire. You are 
caught in the machine. The thing is your fate. 

Remember what this island is ; remember what the Empire is; 
and then consider what the Empire must become, if we are to 
remain anything. There is no time to enlarge upon these 
themes. But we may put together the salient facts. Consider 
how we stand as an island, and compare our national basis with 
the national basis of the other two foremost Powers in the 
world. There are some 84 millions of American citizens ; 
there are, according to the figures of the census taken last 
December and published a few days ago, some 61 millions 
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of Germans, There are much smaller numbers of us—some 
44 millions altogether. That is a serious disparity, and 
it is an increasing disparity. I am not going to bore you with 
figures, but just want to say that your two chief competitors 
for trade and for sea-power, and therefore for Empire, which 
cannot survive sea-power, are increasing at such a rate that, 
if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman remains in office for four 
or five Sessions, there will then be more than four American 
citizens, workers, and taxpayers, and more than three German 
citizens, workers, and taxpayers for every two we shall have 
in these islands. 

So far this difference has not had all the result upon 
your trade you would expect, and for aclear reason. Both 
America and Germany have a very large proportion of their 
people engaged in the cultivation of the soil; but that tends to 
be a fixed quantity in both cases ; all their ‘increase of popula- 
tion is now going straight into industry, manufacture, and com- 
merce. America and Germany are just beginning to have as 
large a number of industrial workers as we have ourselves, and 
from now onward they will outstrip us more and more, not 
merely in general population but in industrial population. Just 
at present the Kaiser’s subjects are increasing at the rate of 
nearly a million a year, and there never was a time when emi- 
gration was pumping each year into the American industrial 
system such a vast access of new blood. Upon this smal] spot of 
the earth’s area, we cannot acquire or support counterbalancing 
numbers, in spite of all the present Ministry and its supporters 
can do by “a number of reforms,” or by any number of reforms. 
As an island, without an Empire, or without a positive Imperial 
policy, we should be bound to kick the beam. The point is 
that the two countries which must acquire by comparison with 
this island the overbearing weight of population and trade, are 
also our two chief competitors for sea-power. The ability of one 
or both of these to support the expense of fleets will in the end 
be greater than your ability in these islands to sustain alone the 
burden of sea-power, I shall not be suspected of a cryptic 
propaganda in favour of certain notorious doctrines, because on 
this point there is no difference between thoughtful men of any 
school. Brassey’s Vaval Annual is not a fiscal publication, but 
you will find in the last issue of that record, that we cannot 
hope as an island to retain the command of the sea against the 
resources of the United States, and that from this point of view 
the federation of the Empire is becoming indispensable. Again, 
that statesman whom we knew until recently as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, is not a statesman of inflamed imagination or 
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prone to romantic language; but you have his assurance that, 
unless you can obtain the assistance of the Colonies, your naval 
power must go. 

This, you will see at once, brings us very close to our main 
point. Sea-power is the condition and the basis of our 
national life, and therefore of all our social policy, But some 
new Imperial policy, as all thinking men agree, must provide a 
broader basis for sea-power, if sea-power is to continue. 
Therefore Imperial policy, if you look close into it, can be 
nothing more nor less in the future than a policy for the 
permanent preservation of sea-power, and a policy for the 
preservation of the existence of this nation. Yes, and for the 
maintenance and improvement of those conditions which alone 
make a prosperous domestic policy possible. It will not be 
feasible in my judgment for any Party in this country to keep 
cffice for any very long period with a programme of economy 
or of progress—much less with a policy of econcmy and of 
progress combined—unless that Party has some unifying 
theory of its own, some answer of its own to the common 
Imperial question which all Parties henceforth are compelled 
to confront. For this island, depending upon the sea for its 
food, on the sea for its raw material, on the sea for its wealth 
and its wages, sea-power must be the first of all social 
questions ; and since sea-power must depend more and more 
upon the consolidation of the Empire, the Imperial question 
and the social question must merge more and more into one 
system of policy. 

What I mean will be clearer if you try to imagine for a 
moment what the people would do with the Labour Party if 
that Party had pursued an anti-Imperial policy, and if England 
were beaten at sea. Six weeks after that event, food would be 
at starvation prices, the factories would begin to close for 
want of supplies, the State would have to suspend or cut down 
its Old Age Pensions, and the wild mobs’ million feet would 
begin to kick even in Battersea, or first of all in Battersea. 

Taking the question in that light, we can see, I think, that 
all our causes depend upon the Imperial Cause. Take the 
principles of the Liberal Party. I am not now talking of the 
casual and detached practices in which that Party, owing to 
causes beyond its control, may find itsclf involved from time 
to time ; but of the permanent ard distinctive principles by 
which it hopes to be guided. I suppose the main principle of 
present Liberalism, as defined by itself, would be epitomised 
in the idea of Equal Opportunity. But obviously the value 
of that principle to individuals depends entirely upon the 
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character of the State. There might be equal opportunity, 
as far as it went, upon the low level of the poorest and most 
squalid State, just as equal opportunity may exist to much 
more purpose upon the higher plane of the richest and greatest 
of States. Thus, if Liberalism is not doing the best for the 
future of the Empire, it is not doing the best for the future of 
the individual. If Liberalism cannot enlist the sympathy of 
the Colonies, and endeavour to draw the Empire together by 
some method of its own for the support of sea-power, it must 
commence in due course to offer its supporters an “equal 
opportunity” of bearing a perfectly appalling load of taxation, 
and, in spite of all our home taxation could do by comparison 
with immensely larger numbers in America and Germany, it 
must end by offering everybody in this country an “ equal 
opportunity ” of ruin. 

But now take the Labour or Socialist views, which are usually 
thought, but not very accurately, to be the quintessence of the 
anti-Imperial theory. Let us see whether the purely democratic 
view in its most extreme expression can be worked out to any 
practical effect, unless the idea of Empire as we here under- 
stand it is accepted as frankly by Mr. Keir-Hardie and his friends 
as it is by many of the Labour party in Australia. Now we are 
not going here into the question of what we mean by natural 
rights, and what we mean by true humanity. Abstract talk 
about rights will usually end in everybody trying to get more 
than they are entitled to; and abstract talk about humanity is 
usually indulged in by people who have a strong desire to 
deprive the industrious Chinaman of his livelihood, and to apply 
something with boiling oil in it to their political opponents. 
Sensible Socialists will generally be observed to leave all that 
to the middle-class Radical who thinks in perorations. The 
Socialists themselves are more seriously concerned about the 
possible size of the real dividend returned to the ordinary 
shareholders in a collectivist society. The point of quarrel 
between the Labour Socialist and his Liberal friend or neigh- 
bour is, that the Liberal is in favour of equal opportunity so far 
as the basis of private property allows, while the Socialist is in 
favour of equal opportunity upon a far more liberal basis. But 
the point I want to urge is, that Socialism, if possible at all, 
must be possible upon a national basis before it can become 
possible upon a cosmopolitan basis. You can no more abolish 
the distinctions between nation and nation than you can abolish 
the distinction between men and women, and it is no more 
desirable, Just as the difference between men and women is 
the cause of love—if one may trespass upon the platonic 
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monologues of Dr. Reich by risking that statement—-so the differ- 
ences between nation and nation are just what will give 
orchestral depth to the eventual harmony of mankind. Other- 
wise the music of humanity would strongly resemble bagpipes. 
The first ideal, then, of the Labour Socialist must be the ideal 
of Socialism upon a National basis, The success of the whole 
theory, you observe, will depend upon the strength and pros- 
perity of the State. Now in this country, and we may say for 
all practical purposes in this country alone, as we have seen, 
the basis of the State is not the nation but the Empire. Within 
these islands we cannot provide or control the means of our 
existence, To return Labour candidates by thousands of votes 
will not make raw cotton grow in Lancashire, nor surround 
Bradford with sheep-runs, nor extend our mineral deposits, nor 
prevent Sweden, perhaps, from putting an export duty on iron- 
ore, nor foreign nations generally from reducing by law the 
demand for our goods. A Socialist State would be as liable to 
be starved out as any bourgeois State, and it would either have 
to pay its own naval expenses, or to pay the naval expenses of 
other people. Even the Labour-Socialists in this country will 
find their account more and more in attempting to concert an 
agreement with the labour parties in the Colonies upon a basis 
of co-operative defence, and of such trade arrangements as may 
conduce to establish, to elevate and maintain, a high social 
standard of life, or, in other words, a high level of democratic 
civilisation. 

I have left myself no time to perorate, and I am not sure 
that it is needed, but before sitting down you will perhaps let 
me endeavour to focus the argument in a very few words, We 
have seen that this country is more completely dependent upon 
exterior forces than any other society that history has seen, and 
that for us there can be no question of a purely domestic 
policy. We exist as the Sea-State or the League of Sea States, 
or we do not exist. We parted once for all with our insular 
basis when we parted with our agriculture, and even to grow 
our own wheat would not now make us independent without 
the wool and cotton for our machines. No policy in this 
country can work without a theory of Empire, and no Party 
can dispense with the fact of Empire ; and if any for a moment 
think the contrary they are certainly mistaken. But even that 
is not enough. The compulsion of Empire does not mean that 
you must hold your dominion, it means that you must develop 
your dominion. The first census showing the present area 
and population of all the territories under the flag was received 
the other day by Mr. John Burns, I do not know why it 
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should have been received by Mr, Burns except that he might 
naturally be regarded in present circumstances as the Official 
Receiver of an Empire in liquidation, That Blue Book might 
be summed up in a sentence. It showed that the British 
Empire consists of some 400,000,000 of people nearly all 
coloured and some seven thousand million acres which, outside 
India and these islands, are chieflyempty. Ah, but in face of 
the growing numerical preponderance of other Powers, you 
will not keep the acres unless you can find the men. To fill 
up the waste spaces of the earth beneath the flag must be the 
main object of any policy which looks to the future and desires 
to provide full guarantees through the years to come for that 
island which was the cradle, and is still the citadel of the race. 
Your situation at sea is precisely what that of Germany was, and 
is,On land. The Germans were the most central and the most 
exposed of races, and were compelled to become the most 
powerful on land lest they should be the most abject. In that 
sense what Germany is on the Continent we are in the world 
at large; we must either be the strongest or the weakest 
of races; and England and her Colonies will sustain their 
common heritage together or be in the thralls of every Power that 
holds the mastery of the ocean. For this reason I am no 
pessimist even now, I have great faith in the power of fact to 
penetrate where imagination fails. And as there is no wave 
that breaks upon the coasts of the world but has borne our 
living fortunes or washed our dead ashore, this country will 
either become a foundering vessel with a quarrelling crew, 
“soon to be sunken in the abysm of seas,” or the reason will 
prevail over the unreason of the matter, and the reaction 
against the reaction will follow as surely as the tides return. 


J. L. GARVIN, 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


1 
LORD GREY’S speech at the Pilgrims’ dinner in New York, and 
its reception by a representative audience, marked /a turning- 
point in the history of the Dominion of Canada. Again and 
again it has been pointed out in these notes that Canada as she 
is has all the characteristics of a modern world-power, though 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of the Mother Country 
still regard her illimitable territory as a mere Gumping-ground 
for their unemployed and unemployables, and the British Press 
continues to set a higher value on the friendship of the United 
States—which has hitherto proved a broken reed in every 
international crisis—than on the affectionate loyalty of the 
Canadians which has survived so many rebuffs. Already 
Western Canada is the Imperial granary; thanks to her 
position “at the apex of the continent,” which gives her the 
shortest routes across the Pacific, and the fact that her wheat- 
fields, lying nearer towards the northern limit of grain 
cultivation, are more productive both in quantity and quality 
than those of the Western States, the completion of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific with its terminal port at Prince Rupert must 
give her the control of the growing North American trade 
in food-stuffs with the Orient. Japan is abandoning rice 
for the white man’s staff of living, and sooner or later 
China will follow suit—and then Edmonton will become 
a second Minneapolis, and Prince Rupert a second Seattle. 
Slowly but surely the centres of gravity of the other 
pivotal industries of North America—mining and lumbering 
and fishing—are moving northward towards the international 
boundary-line, which they will cross in the next fifteen or 
twenty years at latest. In regard to wheat-growing, Mr. 
Choate admitted at the Pilgrims’ dinner that ‘Canada is likely 
to become very soon not only a formidable but a very success- 
ful competitor, and if she goes on she will soon be able to 
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feed the Mother Country without any help from us, and we 
shall have to find other markets for our surplus products ”— 
a prophecy which must not be overlooked by the advocates of 
Imperial preference. Provided that the industries of the 
river-provinces and Canada-by-the-Sea are not seized by the 
far-flung tentacles of the Standard Oil octopus, Eastern 
Canada will continue to enjoy its fair share of the profits of 
Western development, and the political economy of the 
country will remain in a condition of stable equilibrium, and 
unaffected by the financial storms which originate in Wall 
Street—or, to be quite accurate, in the grim grey tower of - 
financial tyranny at 26 Broadway. Now that science has 
taught us how to transmute the “white coal” of a waterfall 
into electricity, which may be transmitted for hundreds of 
miles, the rivers of the East, hurrying down the steep 
Laurentian slope, have become a national asset of the first 
consequence, and there can be no doubt whatever that Canada 
is destined to become the power-house of the North American 
continent. The presence of inexhaustible coal deposits at 
either end of the Dominion—in Cape Breton and Vancouver 
islands — should eventually enable Canadians to establish a 
“ Pittsburgh-by-the-Sea” (with which no inland Ironopolis 
could possibly compete in over-sea markets) both on the 
Atlantic and on the Pacific. It follows that the Canadian 
confederacy has that firm foundation in world-business without 
which no modern nation can hope to play a great part in 
welt-politzk. 

Nor is it only in material matters that this “ great and growing 
nation ’—to quote the words of Mr. Root, who attended the 
Pilgrims’ dinner in his official capacity of Secretary of State— 
has asserted her right to be considered a vital influence in 
the world’s affairs, Canada has found her soul in these latter 
years, and is concerning herself with spiritual things. None 
of her sister States possess a literature which is comparable 
with that of Canada either in achievement or in promise. The 
work of the Fredericton school of poets is unequalled either 
in the United States or even in the Mother Country, where 
“the poetry of beauty, sincerity and elation” is out of fashion, 
and the critic must write materiam superabat opus as his verdict 
on every new volume of verse. In the poetry of Bliss Carman, 
a collected edition of which has just been published,* the 
matter is greater than the manner, but the few infelicities in 
technique‘are unnoticed in the perfervid glow of his inspiration, 
which runs like a prairie conflagration with the wind behind 

* Poems. By Bliss Carman. 2 vols. Murray, 10s. 6d. 
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it, leaping the fire-brakes of the old critical commandments 
and burning at a touch every conventional fence of poetic 
practice. As in the case of all other Canadian poets— 
Fréchette, Crémazie, Drummond, Roberts, Lampman, and the 
rest—a passionate love of the land which made him, which 
takes and remakes him every year, is the key-note of all his 
meditations, elegiac or lyrical. The Canada he knows is for 
ever the protagonist in his poems, as Egdon Heath is in Hardy’s 
“Return of the Native ”— 


Because there lies upon my life 

A whisper of the wind at morn, 

A murmur of the rolling sea 
Cradling the land where I was born. 
Because its sleepless tides and storms 
Are in my heart for memory 

And music, and its grey-green hills 
Run white to bear me company. 


Because I was a tiny boy 
Among the thrushes of the wood, 
And all the rivers in the hills 
Were playmates of my solitude. 


Because the holy winter night 
Was for my chamber, deep among 
The dark pine forests by the sea, 
With woven red auroras hung. 


This passionate love of country is felt by all Canadians, 
none of whom ever belittle their own land as so many 
Englishmen and a few Americans are wont to do. They 
would not tolerate a Herbert Paul in Canada, even if he 
abstained from earning American dollars by unpatriotic 
scribbling in a time of national stress. The whole-hearted 
patriotism which would judge such a person in terms of last 
year’s eggs is, after all, the greatest of Canada’s national 
assets—and of Imperial influences, since Imperialism must 
always begin at home, though it does not end there.}s >; 10% 

Furthermore, the way is already prepared for the entry of 
Canada into the sphere of Pan-American politics. New- 
foundland is almost an economic dependency of the Dominion, 
and the time must come when the “ Tenth Island” enters the 
Canadian Confederacy as its tenth province. Again, Canada 
has cast down a net of preference into the historic waters of 
the Spanish Main and holds in it the West Indies, where the 
advantages of political union with the Dominion, as an 
alternative to closer trade relations with the United States are 
seriously discussed by all thoughtful persons. No doubt the 
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federation of these scattered islands is a necessary preliminary 
to a change which would give Canada that which every nation 
of the temperate zone is seeking to-day—a foothold in the 
“heat belt” as defined by Mr. Alleyne Ireland. Finally, 
Canada is now in touch with the larger and more stable 
polities of Latin America. She has arranged a commercial 
rapprochement with Mexico, the nearest of these rapidly 
growing States, and her statesmen-capitalists have invested 
a sum estimated at between twenty and thirty millions sterling 
in South America. It will be found, I believe, that Canadians 
have earned a considerable share of the profits of the long- 
expected mining development of Bolivia, which will affect the 
political economy of Central South America much as the 
exploitation of the Rand reef has affected that of the South 
African sub-continent. 

Lord Grey visited the United States as Canada’s Ambassador 
to the Court of St. Theodore—nobody that read the accounts of 
the Roosevelt wedding will quarrel with the courtliness of the 
phrase, and no Canadian will object to the temporary canonisa- 
tion of the President, who is universally admired and respected in 
the Dominion—and his speech was the most outspoken definition 
of Canada’s position in regard to her mighty neighbour which 
has ever been heard on American soil. Here, in the Governor- 
General’s forthright language, is Canada’s message to those 
Americans who believe that it is the manifest destiny of the 
Republic to absorb the Dominion. The correspondent of 
the 7zmes believes that “ there exists in the United States no 
party for the annexation of Canada,” but he would find 
millions who hold that opinion if he took a month’s tour 
through the secondary commercial capitals of the Middle 
West, the American North-West, and the Pacific States. Nearly 
all the American correspondents of the British Press are con- 
tent to base their views on what they hear in the cities of 
the Atlantic coast-line, which is nothing more nor less than 
the American business man’s hoarding for advertisements, or,. 
to prefer the metaphor of a Canadian statesman, the ‘ stoop” 
of the caravanserai where only comfortable words are in 
order. Lord Grey knows better than that, and did not forget 
to warn those who hope to “ Americanise’”’ Canada that they 
underrate the spirit of his adopted people. 


If the nineteenth century belonged to the United States, the twentieth 
century belongs to Canada. Yes, gentlemen, this is the stimulating faith of 
the people I represent. Any idea of the possible annexation of Canada by 
the United States is scouted by us as an impossibility as great as you would 
regard the annexition of the United States by Canada. 
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This uncompromising pronouncement was heartily cheered 
by those present—for the most part members of the urban 
aristocracy of the United States, which sucks its wealth from 
the American people through the tap-roots of the trusts. I 
should like to think that those cheers were intellectual things, 
representing the second thoughts of the typical American. It 
is high time that the dream of an American conquest of Canada, 
whether by war or by political pressure or by some economic 
ultima ratio, was finally abandoned. The “ war-hawks” of 
the landward States found that it could not be accomplished 
in 1812-14, when the Canadas were tiny river-colonies and 
Great Britain fought with the little finger of a single hand, 
nearly all her force being necessarily utilised for the final 
crushing of the Napoleonic tyranny. The belief of nine in 
ten Americans during the fifties and sixties that all the 
territory west of the Great Lakes could be “‘ Americanised ” if 
the United States built the first transcontinental railway was 
confuted by the foresight of Sir John Macdonald, who annexed 
Rupert’s Land and made terms with the isolated colony of 
British Columbia—so that the bridge of united British States 
which now spans the continent began to grow together in 
cantilever fashion. The sudden abrogation in 1866 of the 
Reciprocity Treaty between Canada and the United States, 
which was intended to force the former into the Union, was 
far less disastrous than the all but fatal victory of Cobdenism 
twenty years before—a change which shattered the economic 
fabric of Upper and Lower Canada, and, as the great Lord 
Elgin foresaw, necessitated a temporary commercial alliance 
with the Republic. In a few years after 1866 the trend of 
Canada’s commercial communications was changed from vertical 
to horizontal, and Confederation—the orientation of the massed 
colonies towards the heart of the Empire—was accomplished 
in a year of political armistice. Canada has survived all the 
attempts at ‘ Americanisation”—and, what is even more 
wonderful, she has lived through the dishonest victory of the 
aboriginal Cobdenites and sixty years of suicidal acquiescence 
on the part of the Mother Country in the application of the 
principle of cheapness at any price. It may be that the 
failure to realise the complete ideal of Imperial Preference will 
in the end force Canada to drive a new bargain for easier terms 
in the American market, and the outcome of a second 
Reciprocity Treaty would be the full independence of the 
Dominion—and the most we could hope for then would be 
an Empire in a single hemisphere. But, whatever happens 
in the future years of our making or marring, the United 
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States will never conquer Canada. Canada is a cyclopean 
structure, since each stone in her far-flung ramparts is a farm 
with a family living on it and by it and for it. Tear down 
the agricultural state stone by stone—yet each stone lives on, 
and in a year or two the fragments will grow together 
again. 

What use shall the Empire make of this new world-power 
of the great Dominion, no longer great merely in terms of 
shadow-acres? In the first place, British statesmen must 
remember that its interests must not be frittered away (as in 
the case of the Alaska-Yukon Boundary dispute) in the 
vain hope of buying a lip-alliance with the United States, 
Reading between the lines of Lord Grey’s fearless speech one 
clearly sees that he thinks—as every Canadian thinks—that 
the settlement of disputes between the Dominion and the 
Republic must be left in future to the Canadian and American 
Governments. 


There are several questions outstanding between the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States which have been left open too long and which call for 
settlement. Both the Governments desire to take advantage of the opportunity 
which the present feeling of amity between the two countries affords, and I 
am persuaded that the hearts of the two peoples on both sides of the frontier 
will be glad when their respective Governments have given effect to their 
desires. 


There is no mention of the British Government in this 
passage—an omission of the utmost significance. That the 
diplomacy of London must never again be allowed to interfere 
with the businesslike arrangement of disputes between the 
United States and Canada, their friendly rival for the next 
century, is now an axiom of Canadian policy. No British 
statesman with the interests of the Empire at heart, would 
risk the repetition of the outburst of anger, born of a sense 
of impotence and discourteous treatment, which swept from 
end to end of the Dominion when the terms of the Alaskan 
compromise were annoynced, Canadians will never refuse 
to yield a claim if the necessity of the Empire or even of 
the Mother Country alone calls for such self-denial. But 
they must be fully informed of the nature of the necessity, 
and their consent must be sought and not taken for granted. 

Remembering how often friendly after-dinner speeches by 
American statesmen and Ambassadors have been the prelude 
to sharp practice in their dealings in regard to disputes with 
Canada, one is not disposed to attach very great importance to 
the utterances of Mr. Root at the Pilgrims’ dinner. “Mr. 
Root has put the cards on the table,” says the correspondexit 
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of the Times. It may be that all the cards are there. But 
American statesmen, even the best of them, were American 
politicians in the beginning, and the habit of concealing a 
card or two in the shirt-sleeve or some other useful place is 
legitimate practice in American politics. We can only hope 
for the best—and trust to the keen eyes of the Canadian 
players who, to be sure, serve very much the same apprentice- 
ship to statecraft and diplomacy. Meanwhile here are the 
friendly words of Mr. Root : 


If ever anywhere two peoples should live together in peace, the people of 
Canada and the United States should. They should illustrate the effect of 
the generous principles of justice, obedience to law and abhorrence of war. 
In dealing with all questions that exist to-day and all questions to arise our 
people have resting upon them the duty to be just, to be considerate, not 
grasping and arrogant, to deal with other peoples as a just and kindly man 
would deal with his neighbour. If the people of the United States will do 
that, and if the people of Canada will do that, then nothing can interfere with 
our friendly relations. 


The outstanding differences between the two countries are 
of.no great importance in themselves, though even the smallest 
is a grain de sable capable of producing a great amount of 
friction. There have been cases of poaching on either side in 
the Great Lakes, and questions of compensation—always 
repugnant to the Senate, which has refused to pay many claims 
of the kind in the past—are bound to arise. Then the two 
countries will be required to co-operate for the preservation 
of seals in the Behring Sea, which is not a mare clausum 
according to the Paris Award of 1893. There is also the 
question of the preservation of Niagara from the highly 
profitable vandalism of power companies, American and 
Canadian, whose capacious “intakes” threaten to drain the 
cataract dry and leave the Zambesi Falls without a rival. The 
right of American whalers to resort to the Hudson Bay (which 
Canada regards as a closed sea) is also likely to be discussed. 
These whalers sell liquor to the Indians and Esquimaux of 
the desolate coast-lines and persistently evade the Customs 
regulations —in the absence of Customs officials. More 
serious than these is the fisheries dispute between the Gloucester 
fishermen and the Newfoundland Government, which arises 
out of the natural desire of the latter to extirpate what is 
really a parasitic industry. Canada is disposed to act as 
Newfoundland’s “ best friend” im the last-named matter, and 
the fact that she has a very real interest in the issue should be 
carefully considered by the British Government. 

Once these differences are settled, the true functions in 
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Pan-American politics of the Canadian confederacy can be 
fulfilled without let or hindrance. These are: (1) To act as 
mediator—a vital link—between‘the Empire and the Republic ; 
and (2) to arbitrate between the latter and the growing Powers 
of Latin America who wish to see Canada represented at the 
Pan-American Congress. 

E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE NATAL RISING. 


THE Natal native trouble, to which we referred briefly in our 
March issue, has assumed a rather more serious character than 
seemed at that time likely. How far this is due to the ill- 
‘considered interference of the Home Government in suspending 
the execution of the twelve natives found guilty of murdering 
two white officials at Byrnetown in February, it would be 
difficult to say. The South African papers always took a more 
anxious view of the matter than the Home Press, and although 
there has never been anything approaching panic amongst the 
whites in Natal, they have shown, all along, apprehensions of 
the penalties which even a partial native rising might entail 
upon. them. 

The collection of the new poll tax is the excuse which the 
disaffected tribes make in order to account for their rebellion, 
but well-informed local opinion does not consider that the new 
tax is more than an excuse, The Natal Zulus are less taxed 
than any other natives in South Africa, except possibly the 
Mashonas, and the Natal Government has always been notori- 
ously lenient in its native administration, and, it is fair to 
add, extremely successful. The fault probably lies ultimately 
‘in the want of native policy or of any clear aim on the part of 
the several Governments of South Africa with regard to the 
future of their great native populations. Natal, like all the 
other Colonies, has been living from hand to mouth, and she 
is now paying for the fumbling so dear to the British race 
all over the world, This is now realised in South Africa, 
and Natal opinion is very fairly given by the special corre- 
spondent of the Cage Times, with the Natal field force. Writing 
on February 28, he says: 


It should be remarked that the tax is not the prime grievance. Protests 
against it are merely an object for an end, that is, the furtherance of political 
aims long had in view, the spread of which is largely due to the mischievous 
propaganda canvassed by Ethiopians, though their influence is less here than 
in other parts of the colony. But it appears strongly that reforms are 
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needed in the whole fabric of native administration. First and foremost 
comes the necessity, which is emphasised by most local students of native 
matters, of a permanent Ministerial head for the Native Affairs Department, 
for the natives do not understand Ministerial changes, which have a bad 
moral effect, and are held responsible for much of the looseness prevalent 
now. This has been a matter before the public attention for some time. 
Many desire to see a similar system of administration to that of Basutoland. 
Opinion is also held that the authorities are too complaisant, and the officials 
are being warmly criticised locally for undertaking personal journeys to 
kraals instead of insisting on the attendance of chiefs on their being 
summoned. 

To all appearance the passage of the column through the disaffected 
districts has had the result of inflicting a salutary feeling of apprehension 


on the chiefs and tribesmen, but the lasting nature of this remains to be 
seen. 


Mr. A. K. Murray, who writes with a certain authority on 
native affairs, in a long letter to the Natal Mercury on March 
7, says: * 


. « » The Natal Government must refuse point-blank to be unduly interfered 
with on this question by Exeter Hall, or any swollen-headed Home politician. 
Any possible chance of an insurrection has at present been nipped in the bud 
by the Government, who deserve all praise, whatever their shortcomings may 
have been in the past. Although the spirit of the insurrection was only con- 
fined to one section of the natives, the leaven was amongst them, and the 
present outburst must be held as a warning not to be neglected or discounted 
one iota. 

Continuing, he refers to the chaotic native policy which has been in force 
since responsible government was given to the colony, as the result of frequent 
changes of Ministers. Something is necessary to control the natives, for the 
chief’s influence, chiefly owing to the European Jaws, has been undermined 
and not replaced by any other authority. The legislators should demand 
that during the ensuing Session the Government should formulate a definite 
policy, with a view of preventing the recurrence of the incidents of the past 
few weeks. He considers that the General Election which is due this year will 
be fought on this question, and suggests that the colony should be divided 
into, say, four districts, over which should be placed a Native Commission, 
through whom all communications between the Government and the chiefs 
should pass. This would place the personal influence of the Europeans 
amongst the natives, divide them into fairly controllable sections, and give 
the chiefs the backing of the Commissioners. It would in a short time be 
able to feel the pulse of native opinion, to provide for a proper intelligence 
department, and, in addition, to prevent the spectacle, recently seen, of the 
Minister for Native Affairs perambulating the colony, explaining laws. The 
Commissioners would provide an Advisory Board to the Government on 
native affairs, and would prevent legislation unfair to the natives. 


The foregoing extracts give a very fair idea of British Colonial 
opinion as it was expressed in the first half of March,and it should 
not be forgotten that the Boers believe in a far more strict 


* This extract is taken from the Cafe 7imes. 
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treatment of natives than English sentiment in the Colonies 
would think right or desirable. At that moment the natives 
were being disarmed, the disloyal Gobizembé was in prison, 
his tribe was being broken up, the Byrnetown murderers were 
on their trial and were soon after condemned to death. The 
whole affair seemed to be over. But any one who thought so 
reckoned without the ineptitude of the Home Government. 
The Colonial Secretary, as representing the Crown, has certain 
ill-defined rights of interference in the affairs of self-governing 
Colonies. Obviously so uncertain a “right” should be used 
with the utmost circumspection, but on Thursday, March 29, 
the British Empire was electrified by the news that Lord 
Elgin had telegraphed to Sir Henry McCallum, the Governor 
of Natal, directing him to suspend the death sentences on the 
twelve murderers, “ pending inquiry ” into the manner of their 
‘trial, which had taken place before a court-martial. The 
Governor having already fully informed the Home Government 
on the matter, this was felt to be a slight, not only on the 
officers conducting the court-martial and the Government of 
Natal, but also upon Sir Henry McCallum himself, who had 
ratified the sentences. However, under orders from London, 
the Governor of Natal had no choice but to suspend the 
execution, and his Ministers resigned as a protest against the 
interference of Lord Elgin. The end was inevitable. After 
twenty-four hours of acute crisis the Imperial Government 
climbed down, Lord Elgin meanly attempting to throw the blame 
for the whole muddle upon Sir Henry McCallum, who behaved 
all through a most difficult time with marked judgment. As 
an alienator of colonies, Lord Elgin promises to bear the palm 
away even irom Lord North, for nothing could have been 
more fatuous than interference at such a moment, nothing 
more disastrous to future good relations than the sulky 
surrender of the Imperial authorities, coupled with the 
Colonial Secretary’s blame of a praiseworthy official, The 
twelve guilty natives were duly executed on Monday, April 2, 
by which time every coloured man in Natal knew that 
the local administration was no longer master of its own house. 
How far the fresh outbreak or the defiance of the outlaw 
Bambaata is due to this hesitation, it would be difficult to 
say. Natives do not understand hesitation, nor will they 
be encouraged to respect their governors by the wild and 
ignorant speeches made in the House of Commons, where 
Liberal members confound the Cape and Natal, brown and 
white, and all South African questions in a most bewildering 
chaos. Neither can the white men in Natal be expected to 
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understand the frame of mind of the great bulk of the Radical 
majority, who have never in their lives been out of reach 
of a policeman, and whose acquaintance with coloured 
men is confined to Christy minstrels. It is a pity that the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons seem inclined 
to assume that working men in South Africa are less 
humane than themselves. If they once adopt the Liberal 
view that virtue only resides, out of these islands, in the 
breasts of the enemies of their country, they will be of less 
than no value in the councils of the Empire. The Natal 
Government has now offered a reward of {£500 for the capture 
of the native outlaw chief Bambaata, and £20 apiece for his 
followers. Natal cannot easily afford to undertake an expensive 
campaign, but under the circumstances it would obviously be 
unwise to ask for the help of Imperial troops. Natalians 
cannot trust Lord Elgin or his coileagues. 

Certain Liberal papers, during the recent tension between the 
Imperial and Natal Governments, complained bitterly that the 
colonists had no confidence in the Liberals. But why should 
they ? The British all over the Empire will trust the Liberals 
when they are convinced, not by words, but by deeds, of that 
party’s solicitude for high Imperial interests ; when the Majuba 
policy is repudiated, and the Liberals do justice to all races 


in South Africa, the British colonists will be the very first to 
hail the change with delight and to accord the reformed 
party their sympathy and confidence. 


SREP LR REST 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“COLONIAL MARITIME DEFENCE:” 


A REPLY TO ADMIRAL FITZGERALD 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—Admiral Fitzgerald has approached this question from a political rather 
than from a naval strategical standpoint, so perhaps it will not be thought 
presumption for an Australian politician to reply to him, especially as he 
‘seems to have formed some misconceptions as to the feeling in Australia‘on 
this subject. 

In the first place, he writes, “ there is ample evidence to show that the great 
body of popular opinion in Australia is in favour of having a navy of their 
own, under ‘¢kezy own exclusive management ... in their aspiration for a 
navy of their own all parties seem to be fairly unanimous.” His method of 
arriving at this astounding conclusion is simple: ‘The Labour Party,” he 
says, “has an Australian owned navy among its planks”; and Admiral 
Vitzgerald settles the matter for all parties in Australia by saying, ‘‘it must 
be borne in mind that the Australian Labour Party is a very powerful one 
in the Commonwealth.” Feeling it necessary perhaps to adduce some 
corroborative evidence of the catholic compass which he claims for the 
Australian Navy Agitation (insomuch as the Labour Party admittedly 
represents only about a third of the Australian Electorate), he triumphantly 
produces a quotation from Mr. Kirwan, whom he describes as “a member of 
the House of Representatives of West Australia” (sic). A Mr. Kirwan there 
certainly is, and his opinions are entitled to respect; but I am afraid the 
‘existence of that august body to which the new student of Australian politics 
ascribes him is not equally certain. Mr. Kirwan was, but is no longer, a 
member of the Commonwealth Parliament, having been unfortunately 
defeated at the last, general election; he never has been a member of 
the Western Australian House of Representatives, nor has there ever been 
such a body. 

Of course, one must allowa reasonable latitude to any political student 
who is sufficiently courageous to grapple with the complexities of the 
Australian Constitution, and such a latitude would surely include any 
cardinal inappreciation on the student’s part of the titles given to the various 
legislative bodies. Certainly, for my part, I would be very loth to fasten on 
Admiral Fitzgerald’s trifling error, were it not for the fact that it prompts the 
conclusion that, if he can be so mistaken about the names of Parliaments, he 
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may be equally at fault as to the intentions of the parties comprising them. 
Certainly to me he seems to be thus at fault. 

Another false impression which the Admiral’s article would certainly leave 
on the mind of an uninformed reader is that any one opposing the creation of 
a separately owned and controlled Australian Navy is oblivious to the 
necessity for creating a spirit of naval enterprise in the Australian people. 
Of course it should not be necessary to have to contradict such an assumption. 
The Anti-Australian Navy School is as anxious to develop sea-power in 
Australia as any other section of the community. It is as anxious to see 
Australian seamen and officers trained, as alive to Australia’s essential 
dependence on sea power, as Captain Creswell’s wildest advocate. Like 
Captain Creswell, it believes that Australian naval power should be put under 
Imperial control in time of war; * but, unlike Captain Creswell, it fails to see 
why the same officers who will have to lead Australians in time of war should 
not also be responsible for their training during their preparation for war in 
time of peace. 

“One control” is the watchword of the Imperial Navy School in Australia. 
One responsibility for the construction of ships, if ships are not to become so 
lacking in homogeneity as immensely to increase the tactical difficulties of 
their acting together. One responsibility for the discipline of the Jersonnel, ifa 
ccmmander is to have that confidence in all his forces, as alone would enable 
him to use them to the best advantage. One responsibility for the distribu- 
tion of ships, if we are to know that the Empire’s naval strength is ready to 
be put forth to the best advantage on the outbreak of war. 

As one of the Imperial Naval School, I believe that Australia has taken a 
step in the right direction in the present Naval Agreement. That agreement 
aims at the training of Australian officers and seamen in the best school of 
seamanship in the world—the Imperial Navy. The system is working well, 
and I believe will soon be capable of considerable expansion. And the more 
it.is expanded (within reason of course) the more Imperial ships we see 
manned with Australian seamen the better we shall be pleased. I only differ 
from Captain Creswell, who is so persistently advocating a development of 
Australian naval power, inasmuch as (being both of us satisfied as to the 
necessity for the British Admiral of the station assuming command of it on 
the outbreak of war), I cannot see what public utility can be served by putting 
it under Captain Creswell’s command in the piping times of peace. 

Of course the extension of the Naval Agreement would mean the eventual 
abolition of the Commonwealth office of Naval Director, which Captain 
Creswell graces at present ; and to judge from the activity which that officer, 
and one or two of his subordinates (who of course would have to leave with 
him), have been displaying for some time past, I should say that that fact had. 
not been lost sight of in the most interested quarters. 

Admiral Fitzgerald says that he is “at a loss to guess what grounds there 
are for the supposition ” that local navies such as the proposed Australian 
Navy would be used exclusively for the defence of their own shores “in 
opposition to all ideas of sound naval strategy which regards the sea as all 
one.” If Admiral Fitzgerald is really desirous of finding that evidence, of the 
lack of which he complains, I would refer him to any of Captain Creswell’s. 
reports. The last of these goes further than laying down merely the objects. 
and the restricted scope of the proposed force ; but in order to capture locak 


* Vide Reports, 1go1, and also 1905, page 9. 
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protectionist sentiment Captain Creswell proposes that his Australian ships 
should be built in Australia. 

Having misunderstood the objects and scope of the proposed Australian 
Navy, it is hardly to be wondered at that Admiral Fitzgerald should have made 
the mistake of imagining that the Australian Navy Party is the Australian 
National Self-Reliance Party. Indeed the contrary is the fact. For in Captain 
Creswell’s last report (and it must be understood that Captain Creswell is the 
Party’s leader, organiser, propagandist and press agent, all in one) he admits 
that the real protection of Australia against territorial aggression can be 
secured only by the Imperial Navy (Australia’s contribution to which he 
wishes to see abolished) ; and that the object of his proposed force is not to 
co-operate with that navy in action off the enemy’s coasts, where alone such 
protection can be obtained, but as a sort of additional local insurance against 
the minor risks of war. In other words, Australia is to be guarded for all time 
by others from the vital thrust of war, while she is to provide for herself 
merely an admiral or two and a toy fleet against the pin pricks ! 

By the minor risks of war are meant the visits of stray commerce-raiding 
cruisers. By a curious process of reasoning—which I can find no other word 
to describe than disingenuous—he concludes that such raiders will be able to 
stay so long on the Australian coastline as their own sweet will decides, #.e., 
unless his proposed navy is created to deal with them. In this way he ignores 
what he must certainly be cognisant of—the immense preponderating strength 
in cruisers which the mother country has already provided to meet any such 
contingency. Captain Creswell is in a position to know, and must know, 
that the arrangements made at the Admiralty for marking down the enemy’s 
ships will necessitate any such raid on the part of an enemy being of a very 
fugitive character. To admit this obvious fact would however be fatal to his 
own pretensions; and with singular trust in the justice of his cause, he keeps 
this all-important fact in the background. 

While I am on this subject I may as well draw attention to a glaring self- 
contradiction contained in his last report. On page 12 he very properly 
assumes that “single ships or small squadrons will inevitably escape” (the 
blockading ships of Britain on the enemy’s coast-line) “ while larger raiding 
expeditions cannot hope to do so” ; while at the foot of the very same page, 
when urging the value of an Australian Navy for local intelligence purposes, 
he writes: “ Without intelligence, the sudden appearance of an enemy would 
be our first warning, and mobilisation of 40,000 men on that point, say Sydney, 
would follow. His departure in the night would leave uncertainty and alarm. 
Appearance in Bass’s Strait would be made known, and the whole available 
army transported to that point . . . . In fact there need only continue a 
series of feints, without actual attack, to compel an expenditure to the point of 
exhaustion.”* 

Did ever the wit of man devise so wholly delightful a confusion of 
argument? In the first place he tells us, large raids cannot trouble us ; 
and in the next (without altering his axiomatic presumption that the Empire 
will be able to maintain a general command of the seas) he assumes the 
advent of so large a raiding force that its mere appearance off a port would 
necessitate the hurrying thither of 40,000 men ! 

Of course the reason for this rightabout face is obvious. In the one 


* The same argument applies with equal force to local navies, which have 
no means of knowing what part of their coastline will be first attacked. 
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instance he was trying to give a raison Wétre for his proposed force by 
showing that expeditions of serious magnitude could never hope to reach 
Australia, and that his toy fleet would be sufficient to cope with the rest ; 
while, in the other case, he was seeking to magnify the functions of the latter 
with a view to a raid on the Exchequer. Still the exigencies of Captain 
Creswell’s position—however pressing they may be—cannot govern the 
capacity of the Imperial Navy to command the sea, and if he accepts that 
navy’s adequacy as a foundation upon which to build the superstructure of 
his own proposed toy fleet he must abide by that foundation or let the whole 
superstructure go. 

One might think that one such glaring self-contradiction would be enough 
for any one report. But notso. This 1905 reportis fullofthem. On page 
6 he complains that small vessels are unsuited for Australian service. “The 
Protectors fault,” he says, “is in being such a small vessel. It will be 
remembered that admirals commanding on the station have reported 
that the vessels of the Australian squadron cruiser type were too small 
for Australian seas. These vessels are 2500 tons displacement, while 
the Protector is only 590 tons.” Then, later on, on page 13, he tells us 
there is no need for anything except aclass of vessel which is still smaller. To 
quote his words, “ When as in Australia it is deemed necessary to provide for 
commerce defence and safety of populous centres against raiders and com- 
merce destroyers,—a special and supplemeniary duty requiring vessels of a 
particular kind—there is no need for the purchase of a complete fleet of battle- 
ships, cruisers, &c., ‘the navy of a second-class power’ but only for the 
provision of special vessels, 27 this case, torpedo craft,to carry out a special 
duty.” 

There are also in this same report, in addition to a most extraordinary 
misapplication of a quotation from Captain Mahan, other instances too tedious 
to mention, of mutually conflicting statements. Indeed, Captain Creswell 
undoubtedly offers in this last report of his the best possible refutation of 
himself. And to any one who, like Admiral Fitzgerald, has a leaning towards 
the Australian Navy idea, I most cordially recommend it as a corrective. 

Perhaps the funniest thing in the whole report, however, is a division 
headed “ Objections dealt with.” In this division our propagandist ignores 
unanswerable objections that have been urged against his’ proposals time 
and again, and contents himself with erecting a few, of which, being the 
architect, he can so easily become the demolisher ! 

A few of the objections to his scheme, to which he has always presented his. 
blind eye, are these :] 

(1) How can he ensure a high state of efficiency in a small and isolated 
service ? * 

(2) Why is it necessary to provide billets for instructors responsible for 
the training of Australian naval forces,when some one else (ex hyfothes) 
must eventually take the responsibility for their employment in war? 

(3) How does he propose to drive commerce destroyers off the immense 
Australian coastline with torpedo-boat destroyers, which he himself has shown 
are too small to properly operate there ? 


* This includes the difficulty of maintaining reasonably economically all 
the necessary schools of instruction, as well as the tactical difficulty of having 
no ships to speak of to manceuvre with. Also the difficulty of too-restricted. 
promotion, and stagnation in consequences 
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(4) Why does he ignore the contention advanced by British officers that 
such cruisers would never be able to lie off the Australian coastline for the 
length of time which he professes to anticipate ? 

(5) Even if one accept (which one cannot) his curious claim that his pro- 
posed localised force would add to Imperial naval strength, why is it more 
necessary for Australia—especially in view of the new naval power in the 
Northern Pacific, which we cannot hope to have always as our ally—to 
supplement the Empire’s already, relatively, great cruiser strength, rather 
than to augment the relatively weaker strength of the Imperial battle-fleets 
which alone can protect her from those vital risks to which the new Eastern’ 
situation will in course of time expose her ? 

(6) Seeing that he has admitted that the Imperial Navy alone can compass 
Australia’s real protection, why should not Australia play, in co-operation, a 
manly part in her own protection, instead of continuing to lean on the charity 
of others (however dear to her) for salvation from the serious risks of war, 
especially as in doing so she would be conforming to a common military 
principle of concentrating upon her main objective? 

The above are just a few of the questions which Captain Creswell and his 
friends have time and again been asked to answer, and always without evoking 
any reply. Instead, we have been presented with fresh expositions of the 
art of endeavouring to reconcile established military axioms with conflicting 
personal pretensions. 

Of the three parties to the Naval Agreement which Admiral Fitzgerald 
wishes to see annulled, there is no evidence to show that the people of either 
the United Kingdom or the Commonwealth desire its termination ; while there: 
is, on the other hand, every indication that the people of New Zealand are 
anxious to extend its scope. New Zealand has seen that recent events 
in the Far East have strengthened rather than weakened the necessity for 
Imperial co-operation, and sees no lack of self-respect in so co-operating—not 
more indeed than the labourer, who joins and supports a Trade Union com- 
posed of those in similar circumstances, thinks poorly of himself for his 
foresight. And yet we are now asked to be so considerate of the feelings of a 
noisy minority in one of the contracting States as to tear up the whole 
document against the will of every one else! 

In the meantime the minority will still continue on its tortuous way of 
intrigue and agitation ; and their opponents will continue to track down each 
new canard as it makes its appearance. Admiral Fitzgerald’s article will, ere 
this, have been cabled to Australia, and will have been distorted from what it 
is, a political essay, into what it is not, an expert backing of the theory of 
decentralised naval force for local defence only. Indeed, I shudder to think 
of the uses to which his entry into the fray may be put. Only a few months 
ago an anonymous writer in an English evening paper stated that experts at 
the War Office and the Admiralty had endorsed Captain Creswell’s plans and 
estimates. Two days later this statement -was cabled to Australia (without 
giving its authority) ; and the next day the Melbourne Age took it for granted 
that Captain Creswell’s plans had been endorsed by the high authorities 
named, and took immediate action to try to force the hand of the Minister for 
Defence. 

It is occurrences like these which make Australians of my views impatient of 
articles which our opponents may put to similar uses ; and if I have erred 
somewhat in the direction of vigour in this reply to Admiral Fitzgerald’s 
political essay, believe me it has not been out of a want of respect for that 
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distinguished officer, but because I have felt that around him, behind him, 
unknown to him, were marshalled the forces of intrigue, and that it was only 
by clearly showing the false basis upon which his political theories rested 
that I could hope to reach them. 

In conclusion I would like to point. out that the real importance of this 
question is a matter of future, rather than of present, concern. As the years 
go by, and the struggle for naval supremacy becomes yearly more acute, the 
Australian Commonwealth will find herself more and more under the shadow 
of the expanding naval strength of the Northern Pacific, Powers. It goes 
without saying that the Commonwealth’s resources will not, for at any rate 
half a century, make her equal to facing this menace alone ; and it, therefore, 
follows that she will have to look more and more for her protection to a 
system of naval co-operation between herself and her kinsman (let us hope @// 
her kinsmen) over seas. 

As the years pass and the strain ef Imperial protection becomes more and 
more burdensome to the Mother Country, it is conceivable that she will begin 
to trust more and more to alliances, and less and less to her own actual naval 
predominance. Australia’s peculiar position, which places her empty lands at 
the disposal of any Power commanding the Pacific, must, when that time 
comes, force her (Australia) to insist more and more upon the maintenance in 
actual strength of Imperial naval power. To have the right or the power to 
so insist, she must then enter into a business-partnership with people of her 
blood overseas, for her, and their, naval protection. These days are not yet 
upon us. After a close study of this question, I believe that for the next ten 
years the Empire’s present existing naval strength will more than suffice for 
her protection from (I might almost say all) the risks of war. In the mean- 
time her obvious duty to herself is to populate the Empire with people of her 
blood from overseas in preparation for the inevitable struggle for her existence ; 
and to keep on moving in the sound direction of local naval development under 
single Imperial control, which is the mainspring of the present Naval 


Agreement. 
I am, Sir; 


Yours obediently, 
W. H. KELLY. 
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